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TOSCANINI AND 
BUSCH ENGAGED 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Line-Up for New York’s 
Major Orchestras Nears 
Completion—Toscanini and 
Mengelberg to Divide Phil- 
harmonic Concerts—Fritz 
Busch to Conduct New 
York Symphony for First 
Half of Year—Walter Dam- 
rosch as Guest Conductor 
to Fill Former Post for 
Four Weeks—Bruno Walter 
and Pierre Monteux 
Rumored as_ Possibilities 
for Stadium 


HE line-up of conductors for New 

York’s major orchestras is nearly 
completed. In accordance with a pre- 
vious announcement in MUSICA! 
AMERICA, Arturo Toscanini has been 
engaged by the Philharmonic for half 
the season. The first half, already an- 
nounced, will be conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg. The New York Sym- 
phony will entrust the first half of its 
season, beginning Oct. 21 in Carnegie 
Hall, to Fritz Busch, according to an 
official statement by Harry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the Symphony So- 
ciety. Walter Damrosch will then take 
the baton for four weeks as guest con- 
ductor, giving concerts in New York 
and on tour. 

That leaves only the remaining few 
weeks of the Symphony unaccounted for, 
and it is expected that a new conductor 
will be brought over from Europe, just 
as Mr. Busch was this season. The 
announcement of Mr. Busch’s re-engage- 
ment came on the day of his return to 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 


GIVES “AMOR BRUJO” 


Ballet 


Is Presented by Civic Com- 


pany with “Barber” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—To an ex- 
tremely brilliant performance of “The 
Barber of Seville,” given in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on March 17, the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company added 
an important novelty, De Falla’s eerie 
ballet, “El Amor Brujo.” 


The Andalusian tale which De Falla 
has set to strikingly colorful and admir- 
ably orchestrated music, with origins in 
folk-themes, concerns the Gipsy, Can- 
delas, former sweetheart of a Romany 
swain, who is dead. His jealous ghost 
is aware of Candelas’ new affection for 
one Carmelo, and in a series of weird 
and embarrassing appearances seeks to 
prevent the union. Another Gipsy girl, 
however, boldly flirts with the spectre; 
the baleful charm is unwound and Can- 
delas and Carmelo are permitted in the 
finale to kiss without dread and fear of 
ghostly recriminations. 

The score contains the individual 
De Falla note, informing “La Vida 
Breve” and the unique puppet play, “El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro.” There is a 
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breaker among American operas, 
“The King’s Henchman,” by Deems 
Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
which recently achieved its world 
premiére at the Metropolitan, will be 
taken on tour early next season by a 
specially organized road company, if 
plans now in formation are carried out. 
No previous American opera of those 


J Plan fee Tour for 


LREADY something of a record- 


“King’s Henchman” | 


given at the Metropolitan has braved 
such an experiment, and few imported 
works have been given singly in tours 
over the country, exceptions being the 
Savage productions in English of “Ma-, 
dama Butterfly” and “Parsifal” and the 
Chaliapin “Barber of Seville.” A tour 
of at least sixteen weeks is said to be 
contemplated. This was originally in- 
tended for the spring and summer but 
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DAVID MANNES 


Violinist, Conductor and Head of the New York Music School Bearing His Name, Who 
This Month Is Completing His Ninth Annual Series of Symphonic Concerts in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


(See Page 26) 





Repeal of Admissions Tax Expected to 


Occupy Attention of Coming Congress 





ASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.— 

In view of the predicted surplus of 
close to $600,000,000 in tax returns dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, the question 
of repealing the admissions tax, includ- 
ing that on concerts and opera, as advo- 
cated by MUSICAL AMERICA, is again 
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Saturday, March 26, 1927. Vol 


being given attention by the two Con- 
gress committees which will frame the 
necessary legislation. This measure is 
regarded as having an important bear- 
ing on national music activities. 
Inquiries made by MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
Washington bureau of Senator Smoot, 
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AMERICAN PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Casella’s “Choreographic 
Comedy” Presented in Stage 
Version for First Time in 
This Country, as Final 
Novelty of Season—Brief 
Modern Work, Conducted 
by Serafin, Fails to Make 
Definite Impression—Stag- 
ing and Décor Prove Con- 
ventional, Though Music 
Is Piquant and Colorful— 
Rosina Galli Returns to 
Company and Arranges the 
New Ballet 


NTERING the répertoire as the 

"i last novelty of the season, Al- 
fredo Casella’s choreographic comedy, 
“La Giara’” (“The Jar’), was pre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the afternoon of March 19 
for the first time in America. Through 
no fault of the composer, whose music 
is brilliant and theatrically effective, 
or of Tullio Serafin, who gave the 
score a glowing orchestral projection, 
the new ballet failed to fulfill one’s ex- 
pectations of a distinctively individual 
work. Conventionalities in miming, in 
décor and in costumes were at cross pur- 
poses with the modernism of the music, 
and while the audience received the nov- 
elty with momentary approbation, the 
later reactions were not highly favor- 
able. 

The action of the ballet is based on 
one of the Sicilian tales of Luigi Piran 
dello. Don Lollo Zirafa, a prosperous 
and penurious farmer, owns an immense 
oil jar, which is one of his most prized 
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TANSMAN PREMIERE 
IS HEARD IN BOSTON 


First 





Performance of Symphony 


Given Under Koussevitzky 
Boston, March 21.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducted the world premiére of 
Alexander Tansman’s Symphony in A 


Minor at concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, March 18 and 19. Other 
numbers on the program were Glazoun- 
off’s Violin Concerto, played by Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster; Handel’s “Water 
Music” and the Overture to “Oberon.” 
Tansman’s Symphony, dedicated to 
Mr. Koussevitzky, was composed in the 
summer of 1926. It is conceived as “ab- 
solute music,” and is constructed along 
the lines of the classical symphony, with 
personal modifications influenced by mod- 
ern dynamism and the deft interplay of 
instrumental timbres. Fortunately, Mr. 
Tansman does not eschew lyricism. The 
flow of melody, which is an integral fac- 
tor in the Symphony, contributes a clari- 
fying sense of unity and continuity. 
Rhythm, while it is intriguing, is not 
devastatingly complex. Rhythmic di- 
versity is achieved more through fasci- 
nating internal treatment than through 
constant external changes. While the 
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BACH CHOIR ASSIGNS 
SOLOS TO MEMBERS 


Bethlehem Conductor Hopes 
for Local Orchestra— 
Prepares Festival 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 19.—Prepara- 
tions are going forward rapidly for the 
Bach Festival, which will be held on the 
afternoon and evening of May 13, and 
on the afternoon of May 14, in Packer 
Memorial Church here. The program 
for Friday, as previously announced. 
will consist of motets and chorales, un- 
accompanied. On Saturday the Mass in 
B Minor, will be sung as usual, and will 
this year he accompanied by members of 
the New York Symphony. 

With the exception of the orchestra on 
Saturday, the festival this year will be 
exclusively a Bach Choir production. 
Solos will be sung by the respective 


groups of the choir. 

Realizing the great demand on the 
choir, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the conductor, 
has extended his periods of rehearsals, 
and is holding extra ones. The choir 
has been responding heartily, and ex- 
pects to meet the situation with the suc- 
cess of other years. 

It has been Dr. Wolle’s ambition to 
give a Bach Festival wholly with local 
talent. He is approaching his desire. 
He hopes that the community will de- 
velop an orchestra some day, which may 
no longer necessitate the importation of 
an orchestra to accompany his singers. 
He hopes thus to see Bethlehem restored 
to its ancient prestige. It vied with the 
larger cities for musical honors during 
the early days of the Moravian settle- 
ment by having its Collegium Musicum. 

The choir, consisting of 300 singers, 
who come for miles for rehearsals, is 
unsparing in its endeavors to make this 
the crowning festival of all. 

The indications are that more persons 
will desire to attend the sessions of the 
festival this year than ever before. A 
rule, rigidly adhered to is that tickets 
are furnished, up to the capacity of the 
Church auditorium, in the order of ap- 
plications received. 

Recently, Dr. Wolle received a com- 
munication from Australia, telling of the 
inspiration and impetus given by the 
Bach Choir’s work in Bethlehem. An 
organization has been formed in Sydney 
to sing Bach’s music. 





Union Causes Cancellation of Band Con- 
certs in Washington 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—Protests 
from the Musicians’ Protective Union 
here resulted in the cancellation of con- 
certs by the Marine, Army and Navy 
bands at the Industrial Exposition of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce in 
the Washington Auditorium during last 
week. The Army Band played on the 
opening night, following which the pro- 
tests were made. The Union contends 
that music by any of the service bands 
for any function other than those di- 
rected or sponsored by the Government 
is unfair competition. A. T. M. 


Toscanini Leads “Lucia” at Scala 


Arturo Toscanini made his first pub- 
lic appearance since his return to La 
Scala on the evening of March 17, when 
he conducted “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
The conductor, states an Associated 
Press dispatch, had a remarkable ova- 
tion. Every seat and all available stand- 
ing room were taken, and a crowd gath- 
ered outside and cheered Toscanini when 
he appeared. 





Opera Folk to Be Guests 
at Actors’ Fund Event 


NUMBER of prominent Met- 

ropolitan Opera artists will be 
guests of honor at a dinner and 
concert to be given in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Biltmore on the eve- 
ning of April 10. The entire pro- 
ceeds of this event will be given 
to the Actors’ Fund of America 
as a token of appreciation from the 
artists of the opera. The former 
organization has been headed for 
forty-four years by Daniel Froh- 
man. 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work by 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced as soon after Oct. 1, 1927, 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be con- 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 











Confirm Engagement of 
Oberhoffer to Finish 


Season in Los Angeles 





Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood 
Emil Oberhoffer 


Los ANGELES, March 19.—Official con- 
firmation has been made of the engage- 
ment of Emil Oberhoffer, formerly 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
to finish the season of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, a post made vacant by the 


sudden passing of Walter Henry Roth- 
well. r. Oberhoffer will make his first 
appearance in the pair of concerts on 
March 24 and 25, when the orchestra 
will unite with the Philharmonic Chorus 
under Squire Coop, in a Beethoven 
memorial program. 

Intervening concerts were to have been 
led by Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster, 
and Ilya Bronson, solo ’cellist. 

No plans for next season will be made 
until the return of W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder and sole supporter of the orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Oberhoffer is best known in 
America for his long period of activity 
as conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. Mr. Oberhoffer was born Aug. 
10, 1867, near Munich. He was an ac- 
complished organist and violinist at the 
age of ten. He later studied piano and 
composition with Cyril Kistler and piano 
with Isidor Philipp. He came to the 
United States, being active first in New 
York as assistant to Anton Seidl. 

He conducted the Minneapolis Phil- 
harmonic Club in the years 1901-03, and 
was influential in the organization of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, the first concert 
of which he conducted in 1908. With 
this organization he made a number of 
tours. He wag also active as professor 





of music at the University of Minnesota. 
Since his resignation from the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in 1922, he has lived 
in California, where he appeared in 
several seasons as conductor in the 
Hollywood Bowl Series with much suc- 
cess. 





Conductors Are Named to 


Head New York Orchestras 


TTT TTT 





[Continued from page 1] 


Europe, where he will resume his post 
as director of the Dresden Opera House. 
During his absence his place has been 
filled by Richard Strauss. Since mak- 
ing his American début two weeks ago 
he has appeared at five concerts, includ- 
ing the joint concert given by the New 
York Symphony and Philharmonic or- 
chestras in honor of Walter Damrosch 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
week, 

Simultaneously comes the rumor that 
no less eminent musicians than Bruno 
Walter and Pierre Monteux will in all 
probability add their names to the list 
of Stadium conductors for the coming 
summer season. Mr. Walter, who is 
leader of the Berlin Municipal Opera 
and of the Philharmonic concerts there, 
is rumored for a symphonic series to be 
given in Cleveland. Negotiations are 
now in process for an engagement to 
follow with the Hollywood Bowl and, af- 
ter that, with the Stadium. Pierre Mon- 
teux was for five years conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, succeeding Dr. Karl 
Muck and preceding Serge Koussevit- 
zky. He conducted the first half of the 
season with the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw when Mr. Mengelberg was in 
America. 

In making the announcement of Mr. 
— re-engagement, Mr. Flagler 
said: 

“The Symphony Society of New York 
takes pleasure in announcing the return 
next autumn of Mr. Fritz Busch of the 
Dresden Opera House. During his brief 
visit to New York this year, Mr. Busch, 
by his magnetic personality and splen- 
did musicianship, has already made a 
large circle of friends and established 
for himself a firm foothold among our 
concert-goers. We look forward to his 
return at the opening of next season in 
October.” 

In May he will go to Geneva with the 
entire Dresden Opera Company, includ 
ing artists, chorus and orchestra, at the 
invitation of the League of Nations and 
on the occasion of the International Mu- 
sic Exposition. The trip will be made 
under the auspices of the German Gov- 


ernment. In Geneva he will perform 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” He will also 


participate in a series of orchestral con- 
certs in which a number of other orches- 
tras will take part, including the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra, Willem Men- 
gelberg’s Amsterdam Orchestra and the 
Rome Orchestra of Augusto under 
Molinari. His summer activities in 
Dresden call for the German premiére 
of Moussorgsky’s “Kovantschina” and 
an opera performance of “Fidelio.” 


DR. KINKELDEY WILL 
RETURN TO LIBRARY 


Resigns from Cornell and Is 
to Resume Duties in 
New York 


The resignation of Dr. Otto Kinkeldey 
as head of the department of music at 
Cornell University has been announced, 
to become effective at the end of this 


school year. Dr. Kinkeldey will return to 
New York to re- 
sume his former 
post as head of 
the music divi- 
sion in the New 
York Public Li- 
brary. He will 
take up his duties 
at the Library 
next September. 
Dr. Kinkeldey 
had held the 
Cornell  pro- 
fessorship since 
1923, at which 
time he left the 
Library post 
after eight years’ 
service. 

He is a native of New York. He 
studied at the College of the City of 
New York, where he took his A. B. de- 
gree. He afterward took his M. A. at 
New York University. He studied for his 
doctorate at the University of Berlin. 


His musical study was under Edward 
MacDowell, and Gustav Viehl at Colum- 
bia University; with Radecke, Egidi and 
Thiel at the Royal Institute for Church 
Music in Berlin; and with Kretsschmar, 
Wolf, Friedlander and Fleischer at Ber- 
lin University. 

Dr. Kinkeldey has been widely active 
as organist, serving in that capacity at 
Chapel of the Incarnation in New York, 
1898-1902; organist of the American 
Church in Berlin, 1903-5, and more re- 
cently organist of All Souls’ Church in 
Brooklyn. 

His teaching posts have included those 
of instructor in organ and musical 
theory in the Royal Institute for Church 
Music, Berlin, and academic music di- 
rector and lecturer on the history of 
music in Breslau University. He was 
made a Royal Prussian Professor in 
1910. Returning to America in 1914, he 
served as Captain in the United States 
Army. He is the author of a number of 
works on musicological subjects. 








Dr. Otto Kinkeldey 


Present Gigli with Silver Cup on Birth- 
day 


A silver cup was presented to Beni- 
amino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, at a reception in honor of his 
thirty-seventh birthday by Walter I. Cox 
at the Park Lane on March 19. Partici- 
pating in a program were Beryl Rubin- 
stein, Elsie Fiedler and Helen Graves, 
pianists; Ann Gray, harpist; Edna Est- 
wald, Marjory Stuart, Yvette LeBray 
and Gladys St. John, sopranos; Harriet 
Maconel, contralto, and Jacques Gout- 
manovitch, violinist. Many persons 
musically prominent were among the 400 
guests. 


St. Louis Civic 


nounces Principals 


T. LOUIS, March 19.—An- 

nouncement has been made by 
the Municipal Opera Association of 
the principals engaged for the 
coming season. William J. Mc- 
Carthy, for several years second 
comedian, is the only one of the 
former roster to be re-engaged. 
The others in the list are Myrtle 
Schaaf, soprano; Dorothy Seegar, 
+ ingénue; Jocleta Howe, soubrette; 
i Anne Yago, contralto; Allyn 
Rogers, tenor; Robert Pitkin, co- 
median; George Sweet, juvenile, 
and John Dunsmure, bass. 
Charles Sinclair, for several years 
> general stage director, will again 
? act in that capacity, and Louis 
Kroll will again be the musical di- 
rector. Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Kroll are at present in St. Louis, 
in charge of the chorus training 
school which started in January 
and from which 100 singers will 
be chosen late in April. 

Susan L. Cost. 
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Dramatic Ceremony and Symphonic Song Visioned 
as New Form in Development of ‘True American Art 


This is the second article 


EpiroriAL NOTE. 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 


e a= F the four principles of 
spiritual direction, the 
inclusion of the whole 
people, the restoration 
of song and evolution 

- by new forms’ were 
placed, in the preceding article, at the 
head of the formulation of principles 
of an American creative musical cul- 
ture, it is because they must be re- 
garded as the most important and 
fundamental. 

Of the great cultures of the world 
there is none that does not mark out in 
its turn a new and characteristic 
spiritual direc- 
tion. To under- 
stand this we 
have only to look 


at the cultures of 
India, Egypt, 
Greece, Arabia 


and finally Eu- 
rope, that is to 
say the modern 
European cul- 
ture that is the 
outcome of some 
900 years of un- 
foldment. In each 
instance the hu- 
man group  in- 
volved in the cul- 
ture has started 
forth with a new outlook upon the world, 
and has not rested until that outlook 
was expressed and expanded to the ut- 
most in every department of life, through 
a cycle of approximately one thousand 
years. 

In this sense, and this is the only 
sense we can entertain if we are dealing 
honestly and in sufficiently large out 
lines, American culture up to the pres- 
ent is almost wholly only an extension 
of the European culture in a continent 
which has not yet begun its own des- 
tined culture. It is a situation quite 
analogous to that which existed in Rome 
in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, where the artistic culture was only 
a weak and non-creative imitation of 
Greece. It was not until the great 
Gothic culture arose about 1000 A. D., 
as Oswald Spengler has made plain in 
his “Decline of the West,” that the au- 
thentic West-European culture had its 
inception, which, in music, led ultimately 
to its consummation in Beethoven and 
Wagner. 





Arthur Farwell 


A New Interpretation 


Such great cultures arise first with a 
new religious interpretation of the 
world, carrying with them eventually a 
new architecture, a new conception of 
number and mathematics, of time and 
space, a new philosophy, politics and art, 
with what a singleness of central inner 
impulse and an astonishing symbolic in- 
terrelation of factors it has been re- 
served for the genius of a Spengler to 
discover. To such a program America, 
while it may have thrown out sugges- 
tive hints to the prophetically sensitive, 
can not yet pretend. The new-world 
soul, while it may in certain inspira- 
tional and prophetic instances have 
given a rich taste of its native quality, 
has not yet declared itself in unfold- 
ment. The mere political revolt of 
America against Europe, profoundly 
important as it was, is in itself (though 
not in that to which it leads) scarcely 
more than an appendage, a sequel, to 
European history, inasmuch as a resis- 
tance to an existing power must tak 
the shape, even if in an obverse way, of 
the power which it resists. A new cul- 
ture grows up freely out of the spiritual 
soil with its own authentic form, like a 
tree from the ground. 

According to Spengler’s remarkablk 
comparative observations of the great 
cultures of which we can have historic 
knowledge, the European or “Western” 








written by Mr. 
Farwell for Musicat AMERICA on the princi- 
ples of an American creative musical culture. 
The first appeared in the issue of March 19. 
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culture has an- 
other one or two 
hundred years to 
run, though its 
chief later ex- 
pressions will not 
be in the artistic 
sphere. In this 4 
Western culture 
he includes Amer- 
ica, as sharing 
its decline. And 
it must be con- 
fessed that pre- 
cisely insofar as 
American culture 
is merely an ex- 
tension of the 
European, we 
must share its 
decline. But if 
Spengler shows 
anything, he 
shows the pos- 
sibility of the 
arising of an 
unending series 
of other great 
cultures to be, 
and these, from 
the evidence of 
history, may 
overlap by hun- 

















dreds of years as 











well as arise se- 
quentially. With 
our ear closer to 
the American 
ground, we may 
hear _ prophetic 
whisperings inaudible to any 
of however great a genius. 


Scene in a Dramatic 
European 


New Religious Impulses 


We have not yet a new-world religion, 
or even what may be quite sufficient, a 
new development of Christianity capable 
of animating in an all-embracing way, 
as a racial wave, the race of the new- 
world, giving it a distinctive new-world 
interpretation and outlook. 

We are compelled, however, to take 
note of the numerous religious impulses 
and movements of new and curiously 
similar aim which have sprung up in 
the United States within the last fifty 
years. These movements unquestionably 
indicate the presence of a force in Amer- 
ican life making for a significant relig- 
ious departure in one general direction, 
which may have a greater bearing on 
future developments than can yet be 
foreseen. And at the same time we wit- 
ness a breaking up of the great tradi- 
tional religious culture, which may well 
be regarded as preparing the soil for a 
new. 

Again, it may be that in the peculiar 
quality of Emerson’s philosophic tran- 
scendentalism, of Lincoln’s humanity 
and democracy, of Whitman’s ontologi- 
cal passion of self-revelation, we may 
have hints of the spiritual temper of the 
coming American race. In these three 
astonishing contemporaries of illimitable 
vision, with their several highly indi- 
vidualized spheres of the metaphysical, 
the purely human and the poetic, there 
may be the elements, the germs, of the 
new world-attitude which is to be ours. 
Whatever the spiritual force which is to 
generate our own culture, it can not be 
an extending, a twisting or re-devising 
of the European; it must be something 
which will force itself de nuvo out from 
the life-ground, up from under the over- 
lay of all we have bought, borrowed and 
imported, and reveal itself in its own 
character and strength. 


Vultitudinous Expression 


As our spiritual directedness, in its 
profounder realities, lies within the mys- 
terious deeps of the unconscious, we can 
not presume to define it. It can be re- 
vealed only in the course of multitudi- 
nous expression. It is more than prob- 
able, it appears to me, that it is not dis- 
sociated from the spirit which brought 
our nation into existence. 

If we would bring the pursuit of it to 
a workable artistic program, we should 


Participants 


TYPIFYING A NEW PRINCIPLE OF 
Fantasy Given at 
Are, Left to Right: Gertrude Farwell, 
concentrate primarily, for the matter 
of expression, upon the more spiritual 
aspects of all that the American people, 
in their deeper nature, love, honor or 
concern themselves with, their national 
principles, the great dramatic events in 
which these principles have manifested 
themselves in action, the great individ- 
uals who have embodied them, the ideas 
and persons celebrated in their national 
holidays, the greatest expressions of 
their poets, epic or lyrical, their atti- 
tude toward war and peace, toward an 
ideal world-order, toward religion and 
individual spiritual attainment, their 
cosmos and their interpretation of it, the 
aspects of nature which surround and 
inspire them, and many similar matters 
worthy to set before the American peo- 
ple as factors in their racial evolution. 
Such a program contemplates no nar- 
row nationalism, but a revelation of the 
higher elements of our world-view. Not 
even the unmelted of our dubious melt- 
ing-pot can ignore or be uninfluenced by 
these concerns. We must create out of 
a passion for the truths of our people 
and our country, and the spiritual direc- 
tion of it all will appear spontaneously, 
as a kind of supremely important by- 
product. If we are to take our place as 
authors of a great culture, our artists 
must cease even sincere imitation of the 
alien, or the mere endeavor to gain 
credit or attract attention to themselves 
by adopting the fashionable styles of the 
moment, and make themselves men of 
destiny for America. 


The Heritage of All 


The principle of the inclusion of the 
whole people in the musical life relates 
itself in its more obvious aspect to our 
heightened sense of the worth of hu- 
manity, our new determination that the 
benefits of a free, rich and expanded life 
shall be the heritage of all. This al- 
ready reflects itself musically in the 
astonishing development of democratic 
inclusiveness in certain aspects of our 
musical system, our schemes of sym- 
phony concerts for great multitudes, 
our stadium, civic auditorium and 
“bowl” concerts. But it lies also in the 
deeper nature of music itself. 

Music, in its greater culture phases, 
is all human, all-symphathetic; it neces- 
sarily relates itself to its proper human 
group as a whole. The patent fact that 
present highly specialized, refined or 
exotic styles have no meaning for the 
people as a whole is no evidence to the 


Arthur Farwell’s “Theater of the Stars 
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in the San Bernardino Mountains. 


Mrs. Howard Thompson and Mr. Farwell 


contrary. When West-European religion 
was an all-embracing power, carrying 
practically the whole of musical culture 
with it, as it did before the modern secu- 
lar departure, the authentic racial musi- 
cal culture was a function of the whole 
people simply through the fact that 
everybody went to church as a matter of 
course. The great men of destiny of 
music who, in the secular evolution, fol- 
lowed closely enough upon the breaking 
up of the religious supremacy, main- 
tained the spiritual idealism of music, 
which, given their genius, is the reason 
they rose to the height they did. 

The subsequent despiritualization of 
music and shattering of spiritual direc- 
tion observed in the followers of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, is merely the phe- 
nomenon which marks the closing crea- 
tive art period of every great culture. 
With this phenomenon virtuosodom, styl- 
ism, the worship of transitory fashion- 
able idioms arise, in which phase we 
find ourselves at the present time. Coun- 
try-wide culture ceases, and yields to the 
hot-house exotics craved by small groups 
of quasi-neurotic cognoscenti of the 
great cities. 


Spiritual Idealism 


These inevitable diseases of a dying 
culture have nothing to do with the 
movements, necessarily imbued with 
spiritual idealism and aim, which mark 
the incipience of a new great culture. 
Such a culture has meaning for its whole 
proper humanity, and necessarily finds 
the means of including them as a whole, 
whether in the Church (which now no 
longer reaches the whole) or in such 
forms, the temple worship, the “games,” 
the drama or what not, as the religion 
of Greece’ presented. 

A genuine new culture, in the great 
sense, in America, must present some- 
thing corresponding to this, or fail in 
being a culture in that sense. And this, 
not being a commercialized matter, 
means that in some way the people as a 
whole shall have, and shall normally be 
led to seek, contact with the product of 
the culture in a manner apart from such 
restricted systems as the commercial 
concerns of modern concert makers. The 
modern pay concert is a transitory phe- 
nomenon in the history of music, only 
about 200 years old, the supremacy of 
which is destined to pass, as the sole 
theater and vehicle of musical evolution, 


[Continued on page 17] 
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‘“‘Rosenkavalier’» Resumes Place in Active List 
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Strauss Opera Performed 
After Absence of One Sea- 
son, with Easton, Miiller, 
Bohnen and Fleischer in 
Leading Roles—Secondary 
Characters Efficiently Per- 
formed — Casella’s Ballet, 
“La Giara,” Has World- 


Premiére on Bill with 
“Madama Butterfly” —“Got- 
terdammerung” Ends Ring 
Cycle 


LTHOUGH absent from 
the Metropolitan’s ré- 
pertoire for only one 
season, Strauss’ “‘Rosen- 
kavalier” was welcomed 
back on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week. Additional inter- 
est was lent by Michael Bohnen’s first 
appearance here as Baron Ochs, and 
Maria Miiller’s first on any stage as 
Octavian. Florence Easton was heard 
in her old réle of the Marschallin, and 
Editha Fleischer sang Sophie here for 
the first time. Casella’s “La Giara” 
had its American premiére at the 
Saturday matinée, thus fulfilling Mr. 
Gatti’s schedule of novelties and revivals 
for the season. Other works heard dur- 
ing the week were “Giaconda” with Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen in the name-part, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” “‘Mig- 
non,” “Gétterdimmerung” and “Aida.” 

The penultimate item of the novelties 
and revivals announced for the season 
at the Metropolitan, Richard Strauss’ 
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Maria Miiller 
“Rosenkavalier,” was sung for the first 
time in several seasons, on the evening 
of March 16. Of the cast of the opera’s 
revival in 1922, only Florence Easton 
and Gustav Schiitzendorf remained, 
though there were several of the imper- 
sonators of the lesser characters among 
those present. Of the original American 
cast at the opera’s premiére on this side 
of the Atlantic, in December, 1913, there 
was only one member, Ludwig Burgstal- 
ler, as Leopold. 

“Rosenkavalier” having been out of 
the répertoire of the Metropolitan for 
one season only, and its beautiful and 
scintillant score being familiar to all 
opera-goers, discussion of the work it- 
self is unnecessary. It only remains, 
therefore, to talk of the present perform- 
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ance, and to do so, one must, unavoidably 
make comparisons. 

The cast of Wednesday night’s per- 
formance was as follows: 


Princess Werdenberg...Florence Easton 
Baron Ochs of Lerchenau, 
Michael Bohnen 


 REFPEST OTE Maria Miiller 
Von Faninal....... Gustav Schiitzendorf 
ES A dae kN wb 6.0 0 0.8 Editha Fleischer 
DED c ce aewcdsses Marcella Roeseler 
A ale 26s 4.8K s,00.5 9.0% on Angela Bada 
Annina.............Henriette Wakefield 
Commissary of Police...... James Wolfe 


Majordomo of the Princess.Max Altglass 
Majordomo of Von Faninal, 
Raimondo Ditello 


ts oh 40 o% b oo. 4 6< William Gustafson 
Ts Siktelely o 90's. wns bo George Meader 
i PS Lith ia's 6 eat 5.8 3b dees Max Bloch 


Three Orphans...Louise Lerch, Grace 
Anthony and Mary Bonetti 


EN rare Charlotte Ryan 
A Hinirares@er.........d Armando Agnini 
ee eee Ludwig Burgstaller 
Animal Vendor....... Raffaele Lipparini 
A Negro Baby........Madeleine Leweck 


Miss Easton’s Princess was by far the 
best proportioned performance of the 
evening. It had a dignity and a repose 
which was conspicuously lacking in other 
members of the cast, and furthermore, 
it seems to have matured since she as- 
sumed the réle in 1922. In its lighter 
scenes it had a restrained vivacity ab- 
solutely in keeping with the spirit of the 
character and in its serious ones, it was 
pathetic without loss of its high-bred 
poise. Miss Easton easily dominated the 
performance both vocally and dra- 
matically. 

Maria Miller sang Octavian for the 
first time on any stage. For this reason 
one may forgive her metronomic singing 
and her eyes fixed upon Mr. Bodanzky’s 
ever-watchful left hand, even when the 
dramatic exigencies of the case required 
its being elsewhere. The part does not 
suit her voice as, in its lower passages, 
it was practically inaudible. Dramatical- 
ly she was, for the most part, pointed 
in the right direction though she rather 
overdid the comedy of the first act, and 
her squeaky imitation of a boy imitating 
a woman’s voice in the final act, got no- 
where. Miss Miiller, however, with 





further performances, will probably be- 
come a.satisfactory Octavian though it 
is not probable that her characterization 
will ever efface memories of the unfor- 
gettable Margarete Ober in the part, or 
even the more recent and very excellent 
impersonation by Maria Jeritza. 

Of Editha Fleischer’s Sophie, one musi 
speak with mixed enthusiasm. Dra- 
matically, it left nothing to be desired. 
It was sufficiently subservient to the 
titled personages with whom Fate had 
associated her, and at the same time, 
had a personal distinction not unbecom- 
ing in the daughter of a wealthy father 
Hapsburg aristocracy to the contrary. 
Vocally, the réle of Sophie is a difficult 
one. Many of its phrases not only lie 
cruelly high, but they must be sustained 
without a suggestion of difficulty and 
be delivered with a surge and swell in 
order to dominate heavy orchestration 
and at times, other voices as well. There 
have been many Sophies at the Metro 
politan, five or six at least, some of them 
good and others decidedly less so. Even 
one of the Metropolitan’s very best so- 
pranos of the present time was con 
spicuously lacking in the rédle. Miss 
Fleischer, therefore, may be pardoned if 
she did not quite realize the possibili- 
ties of the part, and if the tremolo in 
her high voice rendered Strauss’ altitu- 
dinuous phrases less effective than they 
were intended to be. 


Mr. Bohnen’s “Ochs” 


Great things were to be expected of 
Mr. Bohnen’s Baron Ochs. He has sung 
the réle in Europe and even appeared 
in a motion-picture version of the li- 
bretto. This was his first hearing in the 
opera in America, and to the regret of 
his many admirers, Mr. Bohnen did noi 
seem to key his reading of the part in 
accordance with what one might hav: 
looked forward to. ‘“Rosenkavalier” is 
high comedy, not farce. Mr. Bohnen’s 
Baron Ochs had an atmosphere of slap 
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Metropolitan Opera Introduces “Giara” to America 





[Continued from page 1] 





possessions. During a harvest dance of 
the rustics, this jar is accidentally 
broken by Paolino, a young peasant, who 
is in love with and beloved by Nela, the 
pretty daughter of Don Lollo. Enraged 
at this carelessness, Don Lollo seizes a 
whip and rushes among the merry- 
makers, laying about with the lash in- 
discriminately. Paolina confesses him- 
self the culprit, is pursued by Don Loll« 
and struck. Nela intercedes on behalf 
of her lover and placates his anger. 

Paolino then suggests that the jar 
can be mended by Zi’ Dima Lacasi, a 
hunchbacked potter. Lacasi is sum- 
moned, examines the jar and the large 
fragment broken from its side, and de- 
clares that he can make it as good as 
new. He signifies that he must get in- 
side the jar in order to cement the crack 
soundly. He is accordingly put in 
through the opening on the side, the 
fragment is set in place, and there is 
general rejoicing. But when the peas- 
ants attempt to pull Lacasi out of the 
jar at the top, they find that they can- 
not do so because of his hump. They 
wish to break the jar again in order to 
release the potter, but Don Lollo will 
not allow this unless he is paid the full 
value of the jar. He plies his whip and 
drives the peasants away. One of them 
steals back and hands his pipe to the 
imprisoned potter. 

Night descends on the scene, which is 
flooded with moonlight. From the jar 
come puffs of smoke, indicating that 
Lacasi is accepting his predicament phil- 
osophically. Paolino returns and sum- 
mons Nela, cautiously from the house. 
While they discuss the situation, a dis- 
tant love song is heard. Their good 
spirits restored, the lovers dance around 
the jar, while Lacasi peers out and ap- 
plauds them. The peasants, who have 
been drinking, come back to the farm- 
house and begin a wild dance. Don Lollo, 
awakened by the revelry, appears in 
his nightshirt, and orders the jar car- 
ried up to the terrace. Then in a fit of 
temper he kicks over the jar and sends 
it rolling down the hill. 

With cries of horror, the peasants 
rush to the edge of the terrace and 

















PRINCIPAL DANCERS IN “LA GIARA” 


Left: Rosina Galli, as “Nela.” 


Right: Michael Angelo, “Zi’ Dima Lacasi” August Berger, 


“Don Lollo Zirafa,” and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, “Paolino” 


watch the flight of the jar. What they 
see turns their dismay into rejoicing. 
In a few moments, a donkey trots on 
the scene pulling a cartload of hay 
whereon Lacasi is lying with a beaming 
smile—he has been thrown there safely 
when the jar splintered against an olive 
tree. 

“La Giara” was composed for the 
Swedish Ballet and was first performed 
by that organization in the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, Paris, on Nov. 19, 1924, 
under the direction of Mr. Casella. The 
music is quite familiar to the concert 
patrons of New York, for the orchestral 
suite containing the greater part of the 
score was placed by Willem Mengelberg 
on his Philharmonic program of Oct. 29. 
1925, and was repeated this season at 
the concerts on Nov. 4, 5, 6 and 14, 1926. 

Mr. Casella’s music is admirably 
molded to its purpose. It is rich in 


humor, and has many an ingenious de- 
vice of instrumentation to accompany 
details of the action. In keeping with 
the composer’s devotion to the contem- 
porary renascimento movement in Italy, 
he has gone back to Rossini for some of 
his methods; on the other hand, one can 
detect the influence of Stravinsky in the 
harmonic color and the instrumentation. 
Sicilian folk themes are employed for 
the peasant dances, which have an au- 
thentic character unaffected by the nar- 
monic asperities. The music is at all 
times flexible in movement and piquant 
in tints. 

One wishes however that more pains 
had been taken to make the Metropoli- 
tan presentation conform to the quality 
of the music. Two courses might have 
been followed: the fantastic or the real- 
istic. One understands that Mr. Casella 
favored the latter, and had prepared 
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costume sketches and suggestions for 
the setting that would have given the 
ballet more vivid actuality. These wer 
discarded, to the detriment of the work. 
The costumes were in the “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” tradition, and the setting by 
Joseph Novak had nothing to commend 
it. 

The principal dancers in the American 
premiére of the ballet were August Ber 
ger as Don Lollo Zirafa; Rosina Galli, 
who made her return to this opera hous 
after a year’s absence, as Nela; Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio as Paolino and Michae! 
Angelo as Zi’ Dima Lacasi. The Ro- 
mance, heard off-stage during the noc 
turnal interlude, was pleasingly sung by 
Alfio Tedesco. 

Despite one’s personal cavilings at the 
discrepancy between the music and the 
visualization of its program, which may 
be after all hypercritical, one must in 
justice commend Rosina Galli for the 
consistent plan and the artistic unity 
of the choreography which she arranged. 
Every detail of the mass action was 
carefully fitted in its place, the rhythmic 
patterns were exactly worked out, and 
the humor of the music was reflected 
in plastic movements of the ensemble— 
a difficult feat in itself. The spectacle 
is colorful, enlivened with spontaneity, 
and excellently proportioned in planes 
of action. 

“La Giara” was appended to a thor 
oughly enjoyable performance of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” directed by Vincenzo 
Belleza. Florence Easton sang thc 
title réle, supported by Mario Chamlee« 
as Pinkerton, Antonio Scotti as Sharp 
less, Ina Bourskaya as Suzuki, Giordan« 
Paltrinieri as Goro and Dorothea Flexer. 
Pompilio Malatesta, James Wolfe, Paol 
Quintina and Louis D’Angelo in the 
minor parts. R. C. B. B. 


AMSTERDAM, March 1.—Willem: Men- 
gelberg is taking a rest from active duty 
during at least , ae weeks, following his 
recent attack of grippe. The conducto 
consulted a Frankfort specialist, Dr. 
Spiess, who advised this measure. Pierre 
Monteux, though he had completed his 
series with the Concertgebouw, has re- 
turned to conduct for the additional 
period. 
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Metropolitan Tenor Says That 
Synchronization with Music 
Complicates Movement and 
Gesture—In Favor of Opera 
in English but Deplores 
Indifferent Translations— 
Feels American Sense of 
Humor, Though Optimistic, 
Is Sometimes Disturbing 


DWARD JOHNSON, 
% tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, who was proclaimed 
recently the finest op- 
eratic tenor of the day 
by no less a person than 
John McCormack, and who has also 
been much in the public eye on ac- 
count of having created the leading 
tenor réle of Deems Taylor’s opera, 
“The King’s Henchman,” takes his 
honors lightly. He does not care, he 
says, to have people think he is the 
sort of tenor who has to have his ears 
ironed back in order to walk through 
the middle of the Grand Canon. By 
which, presumably, he means that he 
tries not to let his head be turned by the 
approbation he has won. 

“The only thing you can do,” said Mr 
Johnson, “if you have any sense at all, 
is to do your best and let it go at that. 
After all the public is the ultimate 
judge.” 

“The operatic artist has a harder time 
than the dramatic actor, because he is 
more hedged in by convention, and the 
amount of individual latitude granted is 
far less on the operatic than on the dra- 
matic stage. The réles are blocked in as 
a painter first blocks in his painting, 
and the individual touches must be 
superimposed. That makes operatic art 
just so much more difficult and more 
complicated. In other words you have 
one more hedge to get through to reach 
your public. 


’ 


Personality Important 


“This is why personality counts for 
so much more on the operatic stage, espe- 
cially in America where operas are sung, 
for the most part in a foreign tongue 
The general public, not knowing the 
language, something gets across to them 
that the artist does not consciously pro- 
ject. You must remember, too, with 
operatic gestures, the artist makes the 
gesture with the music, but the listener, 
depending upon the distance from the 
stage at which he sits, sees the gesture 
an instant before he hears it. If you 
will watch a man hammering across the 
street you will get what I mean. You 
see the hammer fall before you hear the 
sound. Hence, the two impressions do 
not seem to be perfectly synchronized. 
The same thing is true of the operatic 
gesture. 

“Often operatic 
poor librettos. 
impression 


failures are due to 
The audience receives its 
through its emotions, and 


: 


Real Battle Interrupts “Aida” 
at Naples 


APLES, March 5.—Just before 

the curtain was to rise on the 
triumph scene of “Aida” at the 
San Carlo Opera House here re- 
cently, strong language, and even 
stifled cries of agony were heard 
emanating from the stage. Ap- 
parently the victorious troops of 
Pharaoh took their part too much 
in earnest and started ridiculing 
their comrades representing the 
defeated Ethiopian army. The 
Ethiopians resented this offense to 
their honor, and the quarrel be- 
came general and violent, one of 
the “Egyptian soldiers” even 
wounding an “Ethiopian slave” 
slightly with a lance. Some of the 
horses which were to to be used in 
the pageant were frightened by 
the noise and one of them kicked 
an “Egyptian soldier.” The police 
were called to separate the com- 
batants and finally the opera com- 
menced after some delay. 
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‘Opera Harder to Act Than Drama” Avers Johnson 
































EDWARD JOHNSON IN NEW AND OLD ROLES 


Left, Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Metropolitan, from a Sketch by Carl Bohnen; Center, Mr. Johnson as “Parsifal” Which He Created 
in Italy at La Seala, but Which He Has Not Sung in America; Right, Mr. Johnson as “Calaf” in “Turandot” in Which Réle He Will Be 


Heard for the First Time on the Forthcoming Tour of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


these are acted upon by the sense of 
sight as well as that of hearing. Con- 
sequently, when the drama is in the 
souls of the characters and there is little 
outward action, the audience simply does 
not get it unless the composer is a man 
of such toplifting genius that his music 
overcomes all obstacles. This latter con- 
dition is true of ‘Tristan,’ for instance, 
but many a lesser composer has had his 
operas fail for just this reason. 

“Take the most successful operatic 
composer of this century, Puccini. After 
his first two failures, he always chose a 
sure-fire libretto, and that is largely the 
secret of his success. 


Few Good Translations 


“Since the production of ‘The King’s 
Henchman’ I have been asked several! 
times what my opinion is of operas in 
English. Personally I not only approve 
of it, but I think that it is the only way 
opera can ever become completely popu- 
larized. One trouble about it heretofore 
is that we have been putting the other 
fellow’s opera into English. Good trans- 
lations are few and far between, for 
good translators are fewer and farther 
between. The result is that phrasing 
has to be altered to suit words and very 
often the result is far from pleasing. 
Advocates of opera in English who harp 
on the fact that in foreign countries 
works are always sung in the vernacu- 
lar, should bear in mind the fact that in 
operatic centers of the three nations 
which have produced the most music in 
this form, the works of their own com- 
posers form the backbone of the réper- 
toire. ‘ 

“Opera lovers who are watching for 
the American operatic messiah so in- 
tently, might do well to remember that 
art has no nationality. There is much 
that is Italian and French in the Wag- 
ner scores, and you do not accuse De- 
bussy of being German because there 
are passages in ‘Pelléas’ of distinctly 
German character. These composers 
took what they wanted elsewhere, and 
if they were great enough, set their own 
seal upon it and made it theirs. It is 
not illogical to suppose that we shall one 
day have a great American operatic 
composer, and when he arrives he will 
have bits of the music of the older na- 
tions in his work. It always has been 
so. 


The Great American Humor 


“Another bar to opera in English is 
the unbridled humor of the American 
people. Understand, I do not mean that 
this sense of humor is a mistake. Far 
from it! It is a splendid, optimistic 
quality, but it is sometimes disturbing. 


Someone has said that there is no essen- 
tial incongruity between ridicule and re- 
spect, and I think American audiences 
are often an example of this. Also, be- 
ing unused to grand opera in English, 
colloquial expressions are apt to excite 
their mirth. For instance, in ‘The 
Henchman’ where Aelfrida sings ‘I had 
clean forgot!’ there is always a flutter 
through the house. It sounds a little 
like slang, but it is not, really. Merely 
an archaic expression such as the real 
Aelfrida would have made use of. 
“There is a case in the English ver- 
sion of Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ where the 
Mother says in speaking of Julien and 
his letter, ‘Quel toupet! Aprés ce qui 
s’est passe!’ This is French slang and 
was very properly translated, ‘What a 


nerve! After all that’s happened!’ And 
yet, I am told, that when this line was 
sung in the English version of the opera 
given some years ago at the Century 
theater, there was a giggle throughout 
the house. The question of the appro- 
priateness of the phrase to the charac- 
ter singing it, did not strike the audi- 
ence. They merely got a reaction of 
amusement from hearing American 
slang in grand opera. Had the phrase 
been translated into good English it 
would not have expressed the personality 
of the Mother at all. So, you see, opera 
in English is, to a certain extent, be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. It will 
come. It must come, but Tradition, with 
a capital T is difficult to break!” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





ROCHESTER CONCERT CONTAINS NOVELTIES 


Program by Little Symphony 
Under Goossens Is 
Attractive 
By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 19.—The 
last of the chamber music concerts at 
Kilbourn Hall for this season was given 
on March 14 by the Rochester Little 
Symphony, Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing. ; 

The program was most interesting 
and included a number of works that 
had not been heard here before. There 
was ballet music from “Anacreon” by 
Cherubini, in addition to Corrette’s 
String Quartet, “The Good Tobacconist” 
with oboe and harpsichord and _ two 
movements from Ludwig Thuille’s Sex- 
tet in B Flat for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn and piano. Other num- 
bers were a Toccata, Minuet, Aria and 
Gigue by Scarlatti, arranged for strings, 
flute, bassoon and tympani by Esposito; 
Vincent d’Indy’s Suite (in the old style) 
for trumpet, flutes and strings; six 
dances taken from as many different 
suites of Bach; Grieg’s “Evening in the 
Mountains”; Lalo’s “Aubade,” No. 2; 
Grainger’s ‘‘Molly on the Shore,” and 
Schubert’s Overture “in the Italian 
style,” No. 2. 

The audience was enthusiastic, calling 
the players to their feet many times, 
and giving Mr. Goossens an ovation. The 
members of the Rochester Little Sym- 
phony are Gustave Tinlot, Alexander 
Leventon, Fred Reinisch, Gerald Kunz, 


“ 


Carl Frank, Samuel Belov, M. Lurie, 
Paul Kefer, Nelson Watson, Leonardo 
De Lorenzo, Vincent Ewing, Arthur 


Foreman, Otto Conrad, Jaceb Nabokin, 
Wendell Hoss, Vincent Capasso, Eugene 
Bishop, George Waterhouse, Emanuel 
Balaban. 

A young Rochester singer who shows 
much promise made his début on March 
15 in Convention Hall. He is Harold 
Wollenhaupt. He has a baritone voice 
of flexibility, wide range and consider- 
able dramatic quality, and he sings with 
intelligence. His program included Ger- 
man and Italian songs and songs in En- 
glish. The accompanist was Lorimer 
Eshleman, who is always a very able 
and sensitive artist. 
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Tax on Paris Orchestra 
Threatens Its Life 

ARIS, March 2.—The Munici- 

pal, Council has announced its 


intention of raising the tax on the 
Concerts Colonne. This has caused 


some apprehension that these 
events may not be able to con- 
; tinue. Gabriel Pierné, the con- 


ductor, has written a letter to the 
head of the commission, protesting 
that the proposed tax of ten per 
cent on the concert receipts would 
seriously imperil their future. 
Pierné states that the first soloists 
of the orchestra receive only 243 
' francs weekly (about $7.30) for 
two concerts with three rehearsals 
under the present rate, and that 
minor players sometimes get only 
half that sum. 
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Metropolitan Opera Throngs Miss the 
Man at the Door—About a Singer 
Who Rivals the Little Girl with the 
Curl—Confessing the Muser’s Jazz- 
istic Chauvinism—Another Guess as 
to Next Season’s Novelties and a 
Recollection of the Time Caruso 
Broke on a High Tone—A Review- 
er’s Dire Confession—The Moot 
Question of Beethoven’s Boots 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

HE Metropolitan was not itself last 

week, 

Tom Bull was not at the door. The 
golden horseshoe itself is not more com- 
pletely the sign and hallmark of the con- 
tinued well-being of the famous old 
house than the presence of this dignified 
and kindly ostiary at the central portal 
on the Broadway side. 

To enter there and fail to see his 
spare, erect figure, topped with his im- 
maculate high hat, is to entertain mo- 
mentary doubts as to whether the taxi 
driver has driven to the right theater. 

Last year, you may recall, Mr. Bull’s 
associates at the opera house honored 
him at a dinner which celebrated his 
thirty-fifth year on duty at the Metro- 
politan’s front door. There were notables 
there—representing the directors, the 
management, the press, the artists, the 
technical staff, and, yes, the ushers. But 
of all these, the man who made the most 
sturdy impression when speakers were 
called on for informal remarks, was the 
veteran Thomas J. Bull. 

As I remarked at that time, he might 
have been the president of some far- 
reaching industrial enterprise, a trans- 
continental railway, a public utilities 
power company, a chain of factories, a 
steamship line, or one of Wall Street’s 
most astute financiers—so well chosen 
were his words, so clean-cut his thought, 
so poised and assured his manner of ex- 
pression. 

Yet, as he said then, his speech-making 
had been confined to such remarks as 
“Final curtain at eleven-fifteen,” “two 
doors to the left,” “elevators all the way 
around to the right” and “second act 
over at ten-five.” Mr. Bull’s little black 
book, in which he enters the hour and 
the minute of the beginning and ending 
of every act of every performance needs 
no introduction to readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Thousands of opera fans who 
have never been inside the Metropolitan 
—who have never, in fact, visited New 
York—know of that source of endless 
help and convenience for late arrivals 
and early departees. 

Without that little black book the 
commuter service of the suburban rail- 
ways would be a hopeless failure, so far 
as opera patrons are concerned. 

Mr. Bull’s absences from his post have 
been. few and far between, due to his 
continued good health, which, if I am 
not mistaken, he attributes largely to his 
fishing expeditions during the summer, 
when the opera hiatus is on. Twice dur- 
ing these excursions he has been struck 
by lightning, and curiously enough the 
second stroke came as a blessing in dis- 
guise, in that it utterly removed a touch 


of paralysis that had been troubling the 
angler-doorman. : 
Reassuring news has come to me with 
respect to the ailment that kept our good 
friend from his post last week. It is 
only a heavy cold, his associates have 
told me, and he may be back at the door 
by the time these lines are in print. Only 
then will the old house seem right to 
hundreds of us who have formed the 
habit of going in that center door. 


e © <6 


S I have indicated on other occasions, 
I am not of those who so 
standardize their concepts of Wagner’s 
gods and half-gods that anything which 
is different from the traditional is in- 
famously wrong and viciously inartistic. 
From time to time I have seen charac- 
ters of the “Ring” and the other music- 
dramas made more convincing and iess 
moribund by details that probably never 
were given the stamp of approval of 
Bayreuth. 

There is altogether too much of cere- 
mony made of these works, in my humble 
estimation, and on the whole I prefer to 
trust the reactions of persons whose 
acquaintance with the Wagner scores 
and their stage presentation is only 
fairly extensive, to that of old-stagers 
who know every note and fermata, every 
word of the stage directions, and every 
step and gesture that has come down to 
the present generation of Wagner sing- 
ers from great ones past. To me, some 
of the insistence on details that have 
become traditional is not unlike the atti- 
tude of those savants of the Orient who 
learn to recite their sacred books back- 
ward as well as forward, and thereby 
consider themselves doubly charged with 
wisdom. 


But altering tradition is one thing, 
and destroying a characterization is an- 
other. Consequently, I find myself in 
full accord with two of the evening 
paper reviewers—Mr. Peyser of the 
Telegram and Mr. Stokes of the World— 
in the censures passed by them on 
Michael Bohnen for his thoroughly dis- 
turbing and apparently nonsensical 
treatment of Hagen in last week’s “Gdt- 
terdimmerung,” closing the _ special 
afternoon series of the “Ring” dramas. 

Both of these gentlemen expressed 
the opinion that if the muscular bass 
had similarly disfigured a performance 
in Germany—where, by-the-by, he built 
his reputation as a fine singer and vivid 
actor—he would have been mulcted a 
good stiff fine. The stage director and 
the conductor (in this instance Wilhelm 
von Wymetal and Artur Bodanzky) 
would have seen to that, as a part of 
the essential discipline of the opera 
house. 

Now, I have had occasion, as many of 
your readers will recall, to speak highly 
of Bohnen. His Kezal in “The Bartered 
Bride” is a masterpiece of farcical fun 
and is superbly sung. So, too, his Caspar 
in “Der Frieschiitz” is an impersonation 
perhaps never to be forgotten. His 
Wotan in “Rheingold” is very impres- 
sive, irrespective of the liberties he 
takes with details of the music and ac- 
tion and his open defiance of Wagner’s 
dictum against classical costumes. This 
last, in my opinion is a needless depar- 
ture, but I do not take it as seriously as 
some of my devout Wagnerian friends. 

Nor have I been unduly excited over 
the several different styles of make-up 
with which Bohnen has experimented in 
essaying Hagen. These seemed unnec- 
essary—even a bit juvenile in their psy- 
chology—and no one of them was really 
good make-up, entirely aside from the 
traditions of the part. I felt that if he 
could make Hagen more sinister and im- 
pressive by these experiments—which he 
certainly did not—even his Japanese 
war god get-up was justifiable. 

I never could understand, however, 
his inability to carry out the plain intent 
of the scene which leads into the trio of 
vengeance in Act II. The one explana- 
tion I could find was that this artist 
finds it painful—like the little boy sit- 
ting on a tack—to remain motionless, 
no matter how much the scene demands 
it. I have seen him stride off the prem- 
ises. looking up into the sky as if he be- 
held some strange phenomenon there, the 
while Briinnhilde and Gunther assumed 
the prescribed poses of immobility. Per- 
haps Hagen beholds an eagle or a par- 
tial eclipse, but, if so, what has this to 
do with the drama? Or the character? 

Last week. he tried some new and 
equally inexplicable business. Refusing, 
as usual, to join Briinnhilde and Gunther 
in their distasteful semblance of coma, 
he retired behind the Hall of the Gibi- 
chungs, only to thrust out a muscular 
elbow, with arm bent akimbo, and then 
to take a peek around the corner every 
so often. ‘Despite the savage visage of 


Hagen, these glimpses became almost 
laughable. 

I pass over some other exaggerations 
tending to give Hagen a touch of con- 
viviality the character certainly does not 
demand, but I would like to know what 
was Mr. Bohnen’s reason, if he had one, 
for his suddenly altered treatment of 
the summoning of the Gibichungs. In- 
stead of mounting the rocks at the back 
of the stage, he thrust his toes in the 
footlights and gave the audience the full 
benefit of a pair of lungs admittedly 
healthy. 

Was it because of a desire to prove 
that here is a voice to be reckoned with 
when power of tone is being discussed? 


I must confess I can only hazard a 
guess. 


At any rate, the chorus, assembling 
around the rocks, as is customary, was 
thrown noticeably out, and Bohnen him- 
self was obscured by the stage crowd. 
The scene lost fifty per cent of its for- 
mer effectiveness by reason of this sud- 
den whim to be different, if that is what 
it was. 


Like the little gir) who could be hor- 
rid, Bohnen also can be good and then 
he is very, very good. But I suspect 
the truth of what I have heard—that he 
is like a big boy with regard to his desire 
to please his audiences by doing the un- 
expected and the unfamiliar. If so, the 
management owes it to these audiences 
to put a curb on his extravagance, when- 
ever it overshoots the mark. He will be 
the more admired and respected if he is 
persuaded to hold his eccentricities in 
leash. Characterization, after all, is 
not a thing of many small effects, how- 
ever vivid in themselves, but of a con- 
sistent, thought-out plan in which what 
is avoided plays a part quite as large as 
what is presented. 

as * * 
~‘ 

T the same time the New York dailies 

are chronicling the activities of 
young Roger Wolfe Kahn, jazz maestro 
and night club proprietor, who is re- 
ported to be interested in a plan to form 
a so-called jazz trust of thirty hotel 
orchestras, the cables tell us that his 
distinguished father, Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan, has promised to take 
a look at two jazz operas now being 
given in Germany, with an eye to pro- 
ducing them at the Metropolitan. 

These works, “Royal Palace” and 
“Johnny Strikes Up” have been de- 
scribed in your news columns and seem, 
at this distance, to represent the last 
word in operatic absurdity. Though the 
senior Kahn has an open ear for jazz, 
regarding it as expressing rhythmic and 
dynamic qualities of American life, I 
have little fear that he will use his in- 
fluence to foist on Metropolitan audi- 
ences anything unworthy of the artistic 
traditions of that illustrious institution, 
merely for the sake of novelty. 

If a jazz opera is to be given there— 
and I am one of those who believe that 
jazz and opera simply do not mix, al- 
though the ballet presents quite a dif- 
ferent story as shown by Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers’”—by all means let it be 
an opera by an American. 

Europe’s imitation jazz, however su- 
perior the technic of the composers writ- 
ing it, lacks that very rhythmic and dy- 
namic verve which remains the chief 
talking point of our jazz proponents. 

Was there ever, for instance, feebler 
music than Stravinsky’s “Ragtime”? Or 
Hindemith’s similar adventurings in a 
land of doubtful blues? 

If the Metropolitan really wants to 
experiment with a jazz opera, it ought to 
commission Carpenter, or Copland or 
Gershwin to write one and obtain the 
genuine article rather than an imitation 
by Ernest Krenek or Kurt Weill. If we 
must have jazz, let it be American! 

I note, however, that one of the Ber- 
lin interviews with the senior Kahn 
quotes him as saying that his son, now 
“going through his jazz age,” “expects to 
come to Europe next year to deepen his 
musical education,” and that then, in 
the opinion of his astute father, “the 
jazz epoch of his life will probably be 
replaced by a more thorough musical in- 
terest.” 

No less a personage than the Pope has 
recently assured us that the so-called 
jazz age is waning. The Metropolitan 
has done some odd things in the past 
with respect to waiting until the heydey 
of certain works had passed before it 
undertook to produce them. but I hardly 
expect to see it cap the climax in this 
respect by going in for jazz when the 
rest of the world has grown tired of it. 
Most of us, I think, will prefer to have 
it stick to its “more thorough musical 
interest.” 





OT “Les Huguenots,” which has fig- 

ured for several years in the guesses 
of opera prognosticators as likely to be 
dusted off next by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for 
one of his revivals, but “Le Prophéte” 
is in store for next season’s audiences 
at the Metropolitan, by way of keeping 
Meyerbeer from becoming as defunct as 
many modern writers on music seem to 
think he is, or ought to be. 

So Pitts Sanborn of the Telegram in- 
forms us, and Pitts has acquired some- 
thing of a reputation for guessing what 
no one else would ever think was in the 
wind. Martinelli, according to this latest 
surmise, is to step into Caruso’s shoes 
as John of Leyden, and for Fides there 
ean be a choice between three contraltos 
who have sung the part at the Metro- 
politan in other years, Mmes. Matze- 
nauer, Homer and Claussen. 

Ever a good friend of the singer, Mey- 
erbeer did particularly well by his tenors 
and John of Leyden ought to be as 
happy a role for Martinelli as Vasco da 
Gama has been for Gigli. 

Aside from Caruso’s very beautiful 
singing, my chief recollection of the 
last revival, that of 1918-19, was the ab- 
surd but highly successful skating bal- 
let. I remember one performance in 
which a dancer lost one of her skates, 
but went right on with the motions. 
Otherwise, the entire alignment would 
have been broken up. So she braved 
the ice, unskated, for the sake of the 
ensemble! 

It was at a performance of “Le Pro- 
phéte” that I heard Caruso break on a 
high tone—the one and only time. I 
was present also at the tragic “Pagli- 
acci” performance a year later when he 
only barely touched the top note of 
“Vesti la Giubba,” and the performance 
had to be halted for a period while he 
rested. It was announced that he had 
injured his side while staggering up the 
steps of the little inner theater, but his 
pain probably was due to the illness that 
afterwards cost him his life. 

I have heard from one of his closest 
friends that through his illness he 
grieved over that one bad tone, but it 
was not an out-and-out break like the one 
in the “King of Heaven” air in “Pro- 
phéte” the year before. Fortunately, 
however, the chorus and the stage bustle 
tended to minimize the effect. 

Any singer, of course, may have mis- 
haps of the kind, through nervousness or 
some temporary throat congestion, but 
for a Caruso what with an ordinary 
singer might be passed off with a shrug 
of the shoulders was likely to be a dis- 
aster. For some of us who were present 
that splintered tone was an augury of 
what was to come. 

* * oe 


WO years ago if anyone had pre- 

dicted that a small group of singers 
specializing in old English music, such 
as the madrigals and church motets, 
would become a major attraction for 
American concert audiences, most of us 
would have manifested incredulity. Yet 
the English Singers, presenting a type 
of program apparently remote from any- 
thing that could be regarded as a musi- 
cal fad, and representing the direct an- 
tithesis of present-day trends in the 
tonal art, have given ninety concerts in 
America in twenty-two weeks! And 
this without being able to complete a 
tour from Coast to Coast! They have 
sung twenty-eight times, either publicly 
or privately, in New York alone. It is 
not by Abie’s Irish Rose alone that we 
live and learn. 

* * * 


NE of your reviewers has written to 

me this direful confession: 

“T have found the woman of my 
dreams! She is not young. She is not 
fair. But what courage! I saw her at 
a concert a half dozen nights ago. At 
first I did not recognize her, so complete 
was her disguise. She wore a bright 
blue hat with a long curling plume and a 
draggled sweater coat of quite another 
shade of blue. Her make-up was terri- 
fying. She was withered and ashen and 
her lips were red as rouge could make 
them. Was she an arch enemy of the 
soprano who had chosen to perform that 
evening? There lies the mystery. Find 
your own solution: She swept in noisily 
half-way down the program. She picked 
a seat that squeaked and flounced about 
on it in such a manner as to derive full 
value from its tonal possibilities. She 
spoke not a word—until the soprano was 
ready to begin her song. Then she was 
ready, too. She focused her attention 
on an inoffensive little woman two rows 
ahead. She talked, that woman of my 
dreams, she talked loudly—saying not 
one thing. She was hissed but she was 
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not daunted. An usher had more effect. 
She was quiet until time for the next 
song, and then she started again. Down 
the aisle came the usher and the with- 
ered one quieted down—until the next 
song. It was a very dramatic circle. 
Unfortunately, I had to leave before it 
was completely turned, but I went thor- 
oughly impressed with the justice of it 
all. 

“After all, why shouldn’t she talk? 
She was easier to listen to and much more 
interesting to watch than the spangled 
creature who insisted on monopolizing 
the stage. I have often wanted to talk 
and talk very loudly through just such 
affairs but something has always stayed 
my tongue. I fancy the withered one 
was a critic herself in some past life, a 
critic who encouraged fourth-rate artists 
to persevere. Her spirit will roam the 
earth, I fancy, out of one concert hall 
and into another and she will talk and 
talk and talk until she has completely 
atoned for all her evil-doing. I have 
learned my lesson. I am very careful 
now what I write. I could not face the 
penalty.” 

* ok oa 


ITH all the diggings-up of opinions 

and facts about Beethoven—his 
place in art, his niche in history, his love 
affairs and his political views (if any), 
I am constrained to feel that one highly 
important point has been overlooked. 
There is one detail in Beethoven’s mun- 
dane affairs that may well have had a 
vital bearing on all his accomplishments, 
both artistic and personal. 

I refer to his boots. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Kipling 
wrote a whole poem about boots, I fear 
that the subject, as a subject, has never 
been examined with sufficient thorough- 
ness. We are so accustomed to modern 
improvements, such as electric bells, 
radio, elevators, mechanical pianos and 
boots, that there is grave danger of 
overlooking their various and psycholog- 
ical effects on our emotional develop- 
ment. Yet give the matter a moment’s 
reflection, and it will instantly be seen 
that boots have a pronounced influence 
on our daily tempers, and therefore on 
our creative outputs, be the outputs 
large or small, be they literary, dra- 
matic, artistic or musical. 

Great writers have always given boots 
their rightful place. If Achilles, for 
example, had been wearing calf-skin 
shoes, or even patent leather pumps, it 
is extremely doubtful if the fatal arrow 
would have done its deadly work. And 
pause for a second to consider how the 
course of fiction has triumphantly borne 
Cinderella’s slipper down to us through 
the ages. 

Then why neglect to study a feature 
of Beethoven’s life and habits that must 
have left an indelible impression, not 
only on his character, but on his music? 
It is quite likely that if Beethoven had 
used the traditional slipper in dealing 
with his difficult nephew, the nephew 
might have been a better and a wiser 
member of society. In this case, the 
composer would have been spared many 
a disappointed hour. And who can say 
how much the charm of the many ladies 
by whom Beethoven was attracted did 
not lie in dainty footwear? 

As to his music, it would be interest- 
ing to know if the Funeral March in 
the “Eroica” Symphony was not com- 
posed when Beethoven was trudging on 
one of his lonely walks, unable to pro- 
ceed faster because the newest pair of 
boots were ill fitting. Could Beethoven 
have thought up a Scherzo under those 
conditions? He could not. There is 
every likelihood, too, that the tapping 
motif in the Fifth Symphony was not 
suggested by a yellowhammer, nor yet 
by the premonition of “Fate knocking 
at the door,” but by the rhythmic 
squashing of water through a leak in 
Beethoven’s soles as he tramped through 
the woods in one of his favorite thunder- 
storms. Further research along these 
lines is essential if we are to arrive at 
a just estimate of Beethovenism in time 
for his next centenary. 


* * x 


ie is with considerable regret that I 
fail to see any mention of a vocal 
contribution to Mr. Antheil’s forthcom- 
ing concert in New York. In fact, com- 
posers for the voice have shown them- 
selves sadly behind the times when it 


comes to modernism. Or should I say 
that the modernist composers have woe- 
fully lacked imagination in not utilizing 
the mechanical voice when plotting new 
and violent assaults on the old strong- 
holds? Since Mr. Antheil has pressed 
a mechanical piano into service for his 
“Ballet Mécanique,” it would be but 
logical if he were also to write some- 
thing for one of those talking machines 
that develop (with age and unkind 
treatment) curious little squeaks in the 
department of the interior. 

This happy thought expands under 
scrutiny. A collection of all, or at least 
of many, choral records, including the 
Anvil Song, the TUM-tum-te-twm-te-tum 
from the second act of “Tannhauser” 
and the Finale from “Faust,” would, if 
sounded simultaneously, doubtless be at- 
mospheric and colorful. These young 
revolutionists so often seem to take un- 
necessary trouble. Like Tom Sawyer, 
they disdain the achievement of a given 
end by any but the most involved means. 
Instead of instructing one choir of the 
orchestra to play “Pop! Goes the Wea- 
sel” while another drones over “The End 
of a Perfect Day” and the tympanist is 
given full license to cut leose in what- 
ever manner suits his fancy, they work 
out complicated patterns and _ invent 
their own dissonances. 

I am convinced there is fertile soil 
here to be tilled. For a time it appeared 
as if Respighi would take a definite lead 
in the matter; but after introducing a 
nightingale record into his “Pines of 
Rome,” he apparently lost courage and 
experimented no further in this direc- 
tion. Yet the theme is one on which end- 
less variations could be devised. 

* * ox 


yk hy of vocal music, we hear far 
fewer complaints about “unsing- 
able” scores than we did in my younger 
days, when writing for the voice was 
done with greater suavity. I think it was 
Pauline Viardot who said, after looking 
through “Il Trovatore,.” that the voice 
parts were so “unvocal” as to constitute 
something like cruelty toward the sing 
ers. 

“Tmagine,” was her comment, “scream 
ing out one’s lungs in this kind of 
music.” 

Even in the later period of Adelina 
Patti, the réle of Leonora was classed 
among the dramatic parts which a lyric 
soprano would do well to avoid. Adelina 
herself sang Leonora but rarely, decid- 
ing the arias and duets were so nearly 
in the “heavy” category that she would 
be wise to eschew them except on rare 
occasions. It was to this special care of 
her voice that Mme. Patti attributed the 
length of her career. Yet, when she last 
visited America at the age of sixty- 
three, Mme. Patti’s voice was not capa- 
ble of one-half the usage that Mme. 
Schumann Heink gives her resonant 
tones at the age of sixty-five. 

One is tempted to believe that some 
of the old notions are exploding—or have 
been thoroughly exploded. By and large, 
singers take what is given them today, 
and get through somehow. Singers of 
the Patti type picked and chose. Is it 
that a new and more substantial kind of 
voice is being developed with increasing 
use of what once was called the Wagne- 
rian style? I suspect this may be the 
case. 


‘ 


* * * 


WAS edified last week to read in the 

columns of your esteemed confrere, 
the Herald Tribune, that a young pian- 
ist who made her New York début the 
previous evening, had been studying “at 
the New England Observatory.” This 
seems a new and highly original way for 
a musician to achieve stardom, but |! 
question very seriously whether the 
young lady will be altogether pleaséd at 
being considered a telescopic phenome- 
non. Perhaps, however, she will be no 
more displeased than the conductor of 
an organization described in another 
misprint as a “sympathy” orchestra 
murmurs your 
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Donaueschingen Festival to Move to 
Baden-Baden 


BERLIN, March 10.—The Donaue- 
schingen Chamber Music Festival, pre- 
viously held in the little community of 
that name, will be given hereafter in 
Baden-Baden. This festival has been an- 
nually an important meeting-place for 
modern composers. Economic reasons 
and the small hall available at Donaue- 
schingen are said to have caused the 
decision. 


Capita] District Artists Win Contest 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19. 
Winners were recently chosen here by 
the Capital District in the young ar- 
tists’ concert sponsored by the music 
clubs of this region. The young artists 
selected will have the honor of going to 
Chicago to participate in the finals at 


International Newsreel Photo 


the biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in April. 
Shown in the photograph above are the 
five winners. Left to right, they are: 
Robert Wiedefeld and Hilda Burke, both 
of Baltimore; Evelyn Harris, a Virginia 
entrant, ard Adele Barrett and Marjorie 
Singleton, both of Norfolk, Va. 





ST. PAUL APPLAUDS 


Composer Appears with Men 
from Minneapolis—Re- 
citalists Heard 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 

St. Paut, MINN., March 19. 
Grainger was an outstanding figure at 
the fourteenth concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen’s baton in the Municipal 
Auditorium on March 17. The program 
included Delius’ Rhapsody, “Brigg Fair, 
dedicated to Mr. Grainger in recognition 
of the latter’s discovery of the old Lin- 
colnshire folk-song forming the basis of 
the composition. ; 

As composer, Mr. Grainger was rep 
resented by “The Warriors,” for orches- 
tra and three pianos, programmed as 
“Music to an Imaginary Ballet.” The 
participating pianists were Delphie 
Lindstrom, Winifred Reichmuth and 
Elsie Wolf. The number proved a most 
dynamic one, and stirred the audience to 
considerable enthusiasm. Mr. Grainger 
shared applause with Mr. Verbrugghen 
and the three pianists. 

Part two of the program was given 
over to Wagner, including the “Sieg- 
fried Idyl,” the song of the Rhine 
Daughters from “Gétterdimmerung,” 
with Annette Yde Lake, Agnes Griswold 
Teasdale and Mabel Pelletier taking the 
vocal parts; and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” from “Die Walkie.” 

At the Symphony’s concert of the pre- 
vious week, Julia Claussen imparted 
noble dignity and impressive dramatic 
conviction to a performance with the 
orchestra of Briinnhilde’s Immolation 
from “Gétterdimmerung.” She sang 
also an aria from Hallstroem’s “Den 
Berttagna” and Wagner’s “Triume” 
beautifully. Orchestral numbers were 
Atterberg’s “Ocean” Symphony, the 
“Rienzi” Overture and the Introduction 
to the Third Act of “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz Kreis- 
ler were presented in recitals recently 
by Edmund A. Stein. Mr. Rachmani- 
noff’s playing gave intellectual and emo 
tional satisfaction to a large audience. 

Mr. Kreisler’s recital, given a few days 
previously, drew a very large house. 
The violinist showed superb art in a pro 
gram of considerable variety. 

The London String Quartet, with 
Horace Britt substituting for C. War- 
wick-Evans, gave the last concert by 
visiting artists in the Schubert Club 
series. A very large audience greeted 
the group in the People’s Church Audi- 
torium. Much enthusiasm was shown. 

Bertha Shutts Smiley, pianist, has 
heen among the guest artists heard be 
fore the Schubert Club. Appearing on 


Percy 


given 


MUSIC BY GRAINGER 


the same program were Mabel Pelletier, 
contralto; Phyllis Rose Matheson, dra- 
matic reader; Katherine Hoffman, Elsie 
Bookstaver and Louise Lupin Jenkins, 
accompanists. 

Dr. Francis Richter played an organ 
recital in the House of Hope Church 
under Schubert Club auspices, assisted 
by Mrs. W. J. Towle, soprano. 


| ] a 
Santa Barbara Association 
Offers $1000 Prize for 
String Quartet 





SANTA BARBARA, CAL., March 19.— 
The music branch of the Community 
Arts Association of this city announces a 
prize competition, “open to composers of 
the world,” in which $1000 is offered for 
the best string quartet submitted. The 
contest closes Feb. 15, 1928. Condi- 
tions are: 

“The works submitted must be orig- 
inal compositions and must not have 
been previously published or performed. 

“Contestants must submit a score 
legibly written in ink. 

“Each manuscript should bear plainly 
marked on its title page a motto, and a 
sealed envelope containing the name of 
the composer and bearing on the out- 
side the same motto should accompany it. 

“The judges will be five in number 
and will be subsequently announced. A 
majority decision will rule. Should no 
manuscript be of sufficient merit to 
justify the awarding of the prize, the 
judges will have the privilege of re- 
opening the contest within one year. 

“The winning manuscript will be the 
property of the music branch of the 
Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara, and the Persinger String 
Quartet will have the right of first per- 
formance; the composer, however, will 
have the privilege of copyrighting the 
work and _ collecting royalties from 
sources other than those referred to 
above. 

“The Community Arts Association 
will not be obligated to a performance 
of the prize-winning composition, but it 
is the present intention to have the win- 
ning work performed by the Persinger 
Quartet at Santa Barbara, in April, 
1928. 

“Manuscripts will be received by 
George W. MacLellan, manager of the 
music branch, Community Arts Associa- 
tion, 914 Santa Barbara Street, Santa 
Barbara.” 
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*e PRESSBURGER Z_ITUNGSG, December, 1926, PRESSBOURG 

M me. GANNA WALSKA, who sang the ‘Tosca’ on Friday, a long time having 
elapsed, however, is no stranger for Pressburg: indeed, she already sang here twice 
in ‘Mme. Butterfly.’ ; 

“The beauty of the histrionic performance and the much refined taste of this 
charming singer always captivate. 

“In this new role, the prodigious improvement made by the artist since the last 
time we heard her is quite amazing: now she sings lightly, without any strain on 
her voice, which rises easily to reach the high altitudes, where it unfolds marvelously 
pure. } 

“The artist did not depend entirely on the brilliancy of her voice only; which, 
especially in the middle register, revealed a powerful charm, and from the musical 
standpoint is wonderfully well-trained. 

“Mme. GANNA WALSKA’S apparition on the stage created a real sensation: 
not only the splendor of the historic costumes, but the irresistible charm of this 
sylph figure, and the stylished gestures, full of nobleness, held the audience 
entranced. 

“The artist gave to her acting nuances of great beauty.” 


ee MAGYAR UJSAG, Dec. 5, 1926, PRESSBURG 

This lady is quite a special singer and artist—absolutely unlike other singers of 
great style. Her voice possesses a charm which flatters and captivates 

“Her ‘Tosca’ is not that of an ordinary prima donna, but her charm and her 
gestures on the stage designate her as the very heroine which is contained in the 
frame of Sardou’s drama. 

“The public admired her ‘Tosca’ very much.” 


ee GRENZBOTE, December, 1926, PRESSBURG 

Tt in operatic performance of last Friday was a particularly interesting one 
The title role of Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ fell to Madame GANNA WALSKA. Two 
years ago she appeared as ‘Madame Butterfly’ before our public, who could see 
a woman of marvelous beauty, admire the splendid costumes and wonder at the 
beautiful artistic gift of Mme. GANNA WALSKA. 


“Now she came back as “Tosca’—again splendid costumes—acting distinguished 


or SALZBURGER VOLKSBLATT, Nov. 25, 1926 

, eae of the Parisian theatre, a Frenchman said: ‘It doesn’t 
matter what one does on the stage, provided that one does it 
with fine spirit.’ This French spirit—piquant, finical and subtle 
—animates GANNA WALSKA. 

“Her Tosca is not a heavily outlined heroine, but, under the 
magic spell of the music, proceeds from the artist an inspiration 
vibrating and ethereal, nuanced to the most delicate fibres. 

“This Tosca is a candid child, who instinctively clings to the 
love which shines in her sphere, and who turns into a heroine 
under the gloomy laws of the psychic world. 

“It is an apparition—a little rococo—of the period of the 
Directoir. She moves about, frail and slim, and unconsciously 
sinks in the tragic which metamorphoses her into a complete and 
perfect woman. 

“The music follows her, depicts her, and, accentuating the out- 
lines, gives more relief to the shadows, and more brightness to the 
lights. In reality, this Tosca is the symbol of the eminency- of 
this artist. 

“What a contrast when Cavaradossi stands on the side of Mme. 
GANNA WALSKA! Like the wind whispering in the leaves 
of the poplar, after it has blown in the foliage of the oak.—He 
likes the large periods in which his voice rises from the depths 
of his heart, to reach the highest altitudes—his partner; on the 
contrary, excels in the lyric filigree and bases her acting on all 
the rare and characteristic periods of the music. 


“A storm of frantic applause from a packed house thanked the 
artist.” 





Ae ee VOLKSRUF SALZBURG, Nov. 27, 1926, WIEN 

an The ‘Tosca’ is one of these masterpieces which even after 
Y many years loses nothing of its fascinating charm, especially when 
the title role is incumbent to powers of such value as GANNA 
WALSKA, who wins the universal admiration by the passion 
of her acting and the beautiful realization which she so intensely 
spiritualizes. 


“The leading interpreters moved their audience to enthusidstic 
and well-deserved applause.” 


ee SALZBURGER CHRONIK, Nov. 25, 1926, SALZBURG 

‘E> public of Salzburg, who already appreciated Mme. 
GANNA WALSKA in her ‘Butterfly,” welcomed all the more 
warmly the ‘Tosca’ of this artist. 

4 Great was our admiration for the marvellous training 
of her voice, and for this power of passion which she infuses into 
her acting, and which gives to her roles such a warm personality 

if The leading interpreters met with overwhelming success 

/ and received the delirious applause of a packed house.” 


SALZBURGER WACHT, Nov. 25, 1926, SALZBURG 
/ ‘a Gala Performance of ‘TOSCA” 
s/ i. the “Tosca, Mme. GANNA WALSKA was even better than 


f in ‘Madame Butterfly’ at her last performance. She suits marvel 
lously well to the character, passionately latin, of this role, and, 
during the final scene of the second act, she gave us moments of 
most deep and pathetic emotion 

“i Much enthusiasm—and deservedly—was exhibited on the 


lf part of the audience, who welcomed the artists with long continued 


applause.” 
eee . LINZER TAGBLATT, Dec. 2, 1926, LINZ 

Tosca’ The Opera House was packed as never before— 
Madame GANNA WALSKA was singing the role of ‘TOSCA.’ 
She certainly possesses a personality of a very particular charm, 
and her costumes are marvelous 

“Vocally, she doesn’t express the passion in too an exuberant 
way, the dramatic expression captivates and the high notes are 
free of harshness. 

“The beautiful vocal technic which she acquired permitted her 
to give to her ‘Tosca’ the outline of a gracious miniature and in 
acting she cannot be equaled.” 


and noble—and this time, a voice which is magnificently improved. . . . Yes, her 
voice was a delight to the musical ear which amply satisfied. In certain moments— 
especially in the higher register-—the voice had a magnificent outpouring, very warm 
and voluptuous. 

“This is the result which comes to the woman who pursues her aim with iron 
will and inexhaustible ardor! 


“GANNA WALSKA, thy will be done... .” 


ee LIDOVE NOVINU, December, 1926, PRESSBURG 
fee ‘Tosca’ was sung by Madame GANNA WALSKA—a Pole by birth— 
The elements of voice which she possesses are quite appreciable: for they are im- 
mensely improved—especially in the higher register—during the three years since 
her last performance in our city. 
“Through her acting, her splendid historic costumes, she knows how to fascinate.” 


ee NEUES WIENER TAGBLATT, Dec. 28, 1926, WIEN 
M adame GANNA WALSKA proved once more that she is a very brilliant 


artist, who as well sings with a rare taste.” 


os NEMZETI UJSAB, Dec. 24, 1926, BUDAPEST 

M me. GANNA WALSKA, on last Thursday evening, appeared as ‘Tosca’ 
before the public of Budapest. 

“The artist, who is gifted with the dignity of a fine stage presence, dominates 
the stage. Her voice, wonderfully mastered, is of a very pleasing tonal quality, 
and the artist fits so perfectly into the role that it seems to have been created for her. 

“The audience applauded the artists warmly.” 


ee BUDAPEST HIRLAP, Dec. 24, 1926, BUDAPEST 

Fa the ‘“Tosca’s’ performance of tonight, we had three guests among the 
artists 

“Mme. GANNA WALSKA was heard in “Tosca. Her voice has power in the 
orchestra fortissimo—the middle register is very agreeable—her acting reveals 
much temperament,—and her stage presence is particularly good. 

“The artists aroused the house to clamorous applause.” 
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ete eats in Manhattan’s 
Concert Rooms as Close of 
Musical Activities Ap- 
proaches—Kreisler Draws 
Immense Throng to Carne- 
gie Hall for Final Recital of 
Season — English Singers 
Create Unusual Enthusiasm 
in Town Hall Recital— 
Elisabeth Rethberg Greeted 
in Fine Program 





ITH the coming of the 
middle of March, the 
number of concerts be- 
gins always to diminish, 
the present season be- 
ing no exception, al- 
though there were a number of impor- 
tant events in the recital halls. The 
Dudley Buck Singers and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes were heard in 
second appearances of the season. 
Elisabeth Rethberg of the Metropoli- 
tan brought a capacity audience to 
Carnegie Hall for a recital program. 
The Curtis Quartet from Philadelphia 
gave an interesting evening of chamber 


music and there were a number of first 
recitals by talented newcomers. 


Mildred Largie Plays 


A taxing, musically worthy 
served Mildred Largie for her piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall, the afternoon 
of March 14. Miss Largie played the 
E Minor Prelude and Fugue of Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations, 
the complete set of four Ballades by 
Chopin, and pieces calculated to exhibit 
technical fluency by Dohnanyi, Jonas, 
Mozart-Bachaus, Rosenthal and Strauss- 
Friedman. Miss Largie was heard to 
good advantage in the Prelude of the 
Mendelssohn, in which she utilized her 
best tonal qualities and showed nice 
discrimination in phrasing and dynam- 
ics. The Beethoven she endowed with 
as much variety as possible though some 
passages were not without moments of 
hardness. The short pieces proved Miss 
Largie to have a real flare for virtuosity 
and her unusual equipment enaled her 
to easily dispose of what would have 
been pitfalls for one less thoroughly 
grounded. She was recalled _ severai 
times and proffered encores. D.S. L. 


Dudley Buck Singers 


At their second New York concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
14, the Dudley Buck Singers confined 
themselves largely to a répertoire ap- 
parently routined for the season. Of 
the sixteen numbers on the program, 
twelve had been sung by them at their 
first appearance in the same auditorium 











program 








POU 
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“Hymn to Music,” Omen Taylor’s 
“The Sea Shell” and Frederick Hall’s 
arrangement of Stephen Foster’s “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 

One derived no small pleasure from 


some of the repetitions, however, par- 
ticularly from Samuel Webbe’s “The 
Mansion of Peace,” Gustav Holst’s set- 
ting of the traditional Cornish poem, 
“This Have I Done for My True Love” 
and Boyce’s “Tell Me, Lovely Shep- 
herd.” Mr. Buck has shown discrimi- 


nating taste in his selections of mate- 
rial, and the artistic results justify his 
judgment. 

There were no perceptible changes in 
the technic of the organization, whicn 
has not yet attained a complete balance 
of tone. Its careful training is evident 
in the precision of attack, the smooth- 
ness of phrasing and the dynamic shad- 
ing. The weak point of the group is the 
soprano section, whence originates occa- 
sional flaws of intonation. Its few de- 
fects are minor and easily remediable, 
while its artistic merits are commend 
able. B. L. D. 


Curtis String Quartet 


Although the Curtis Quartet had 
played for the Beethoven Association on 
Nov. 22, last, its concert in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of March 14, was official- 
ly designated as the “annual New York 
appearance.” If the visits of this esti- 
mable organization were more frequent, 
there would be no registration of com- 
plaints, for a program by Carl Flesch, 
Emanuel Zetlin, Louis Bailly and Felix 
Salmond always has artistic distinction. 

These four musicians have demon- 
strated that the element of time is not 
as indispensable to the maturing of a 
string quartet as some authorities as- 
sert, for in their comparatively brief 
associations they have attained remark 
able unity. In matters of rhythmic vi 
tality, dynamic balance, emphasis of 
phrasing and blending of colors, their 
agreement is consummate, and their ac- 
cord in interpretation is most sensitively 
adjusted. 

Only the closest sympathy of intui- 
tions and emotions could have produced 
the nobly exalted reading of Beethoven’s 
E Flat Quartet, Op. 127, with which the 
group enthralled their auditors. They 
projected the music with a glow of in- 
tense conviction and a_ searching 
quence, 

The other work on the program, Dvo- 
rak’s “American” Quartet in F suffered 
by comparison, and the latter half of 
the concert had the effect of an anti- 
climax. It would have been better if the 
order of performance had been reversed. 

m ©. Be 


Cameo Symphony Heard 


elo- 


A small orchestra exclusively of 
women players, the Cameo Symphony, 
was heard in a concert at the Guild Hall 
in the Steinway Building on the evening 
of March 14. Ruth Kemper. who is 
known as violinist, is the conductor of 
the organization. 

Miss Kemper led the group with gen- 
erally good results in the Overture to 





New York Recital Season Begins Spring Decrescendo— 


Suite,” the Bacchanale from “Samson ei 
Dalila.” The fifteen players closeiy foi- 
lowed the leadership of Miss Kemper, 
producing a smooth ensemble, in which 
a piano shared. The conductor showed 
her versatility by turning soloist in 
Bach’s Concerto Neo. 2, for violin and 
string orchestra—which she played com- 
petently. 

Yvonne de Treville, soprano, was the 
other soloist. She sang an air from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Ascanio” dramatically and 
later delighted the audience with her 
performance in Mabel Wood Hill’s 
“Aesop’s Fables” for voice and small 
orchestra. These modern-style works 
contain a strong element of parody, the 
voice of the lion, the mouse, the two 
crabs, the fox ané the crow, the hare 
and the tortoise being realistically repro- 
duced. The composer, who was present, 
rose to share the applause. A number of 
encores were given and flowers were 
presented to the soloist. A good-sized 
audience applauded the players gener- 


ously. Mc Be Ui 
Charlotte Lund in Benefit 
In aid of the building fund of the 


National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, a concert was given in 
the Civic Repertory Theater on the 
afternoon of March 15, the artists taking 
part being Charlotte Lund, soprano; 
Annie Louise David, harpist; Samuei 
Ljungkvist, tenor, and N. Val Pavey, 
pianist and accompanist. 

Mr. Pavey began the concert with a 
group of numbers by Palmgren, Mrs. 
Beach and Beethoven, after which Mme. 
Lund sang songs by Mrs. Beach, Ras- 
bach and Heurter. with an encore. Miss 
David played “Lake Louise” by Kostela- 
metz, and gave the first performance of 
the first movement of a Harp Concerto 
written expressly for her by Turrell. 
As encore, she played an arrangement 
of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” Mr. 
Ljungkvist’s first group contained songs 
in Scandinavian tongues by Heise, 
Knudsen and Enna. Mr. Pavey was 
then heard in two Chopin numbers, and 
Mr. Ljungkvist in a group by Tosti, 
Borresen and Carew, and Miss David in 
pieces by Debussy and Ravel. Mme. 
Lund closed the concert with Strauss’ 
“Zueignung” and arias from “Gianni 
Schicchi” and “Tosca.” The audience. 
which was a large one, displayed much 
enthusiasm throughout the program. 

J. 1 


Reth berg in Recital 


Elisabeth Rethberg, whose beautiful! 
voice is one of the features of the Met- 
ropolitan, was heard in recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of March 15, 
by an audience that taxed the seating 
capacity of the hall. Mme. Rethberg’s 
program was drawn largely from the 
works of the great German lieder com- 
posers, Schubert, Brahms and Strauss, 
with a miscellaneous group by Wage- 
naar, Marion Bauer and Hageman and 
Mozart’s aria, “Misera, dove son” at the 
beginning. 

As in her operatic work Mme. Reth- 
berg’s finest asset is her ability to give 


forth lovely, eran tones. There are 
few if any soprano voices of the present 
day in this country that command the 
admiration for sheer loveliness of sound 
that this one does. Whether high or 
low, whether loud or soft, one cannot 
find any flaw in its production, and when 
there is added to this, breath control 
of amazing capacity, there is little more 
that could ke wished for. 

It is true that much of the time, Mme. 
Rethberg might give more thought to 
variety of style and tone coloring to suit 
the emotion of the song she is singing 
and that often the sheer perfection of 
her vocal endowment borders upon 
sameness. Her audience, however, was 


enthusiastic to the point of clamor 
throughout the evening. 
After the Schubert group, the artist 


added the composer’s “Wie Forelle” and 
after the Brahms group, ‘“Vergebliches 
Stiindchen” and the lovely “Wiegenlied” 
which was a bit of impeccable vocaliza- 
tion. Strauss’ “Hat Gesagt” had to be 
repeated and at the end of the program, 
“Vissi d’Arte” was added. 

The accompaniments were played by 
Max Jaffe. i ao 


Vr. and Mrs. Hughes 


Making their second appearance of 
the current season, Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes gave a two-piano re- 
cital on the evening of March 15, in Aeo- 
lian Hall. Technically accomplished, and 
adroit in blending personal qualities of 
touch and tone into a composite style, 
the two musicians presented a program 
unusual in content. They began with 
the B Flat Sonata of Muzio Clementi, 
the neglected architect who established 
the form of the piano sonata. 

Once acclaimed by the public as a 
brilliant pianist and esteemed by Haydn, 
Emanuel Bach and Beethoven as a com- 
poser, Clementi has been relegated in 
our day to a pedagogical status. How 
unjust is the change of fortune is mani- 
fest whenever one of his major works is 
performed. In the Sonata sympathet- 
ically played by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, 
one noted particularly the fine structural 
proportions and the grace of the lines, 


while the Larghetto and Menuet con- 
tained a large quantum of poesy. 
The most exacting work on the pro- 


gram was the Opus 56, b, of Brahms 
the transcription for two pianos of the 
cerchestral variations on a theme by 
Haydn—which was handled with compe- 
tence. Schubert was represented by two 
pieces for four hands on one piano: the 
Rondo, Op. 107, and a “Marche Carac- 
teristique” from Op. 121. The closing 
group contained the “Romance” from 
Rachamaninoff’s Suite, Op. 17; Rein- 
ecke’s “Impromptu,” Op. 66, and the 
Saint-Saéns’ “Scherzo,” Op. 87. 

An interested audience of goodly size 
rewarded the performers with plenteous 
applause, and recalled them at the close 
of the recital for extra numbers: the in- 
evitable Waltz of Arensky and another 
selection from the Rachmaninoff Suite. 

B. L. D 


[Continued on page 18] 
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N ew York Orchestras: Give N ovelties of Interest 
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Philharmonic, N ew York 
Symphony, and _ Barrére 
Little Symphony All Draw 
Large Audiences—Gabril- 
owitsch, Thomas and Schell- 
ing, Are Soloists of the 
Week—Fritz Busch Takes 
Leave for Season—Braun- 
fels “Don Juan” Stirs Slight 
Interest 


on} LTHOUGH no visiting 
orchestras were heard 
in New York during the 
past week, local or- 
ganizations regaled mu- 
sic lovers with eight 
concerts, several novelties figuring on 
the programs. Mr. Furtwangler pre- 
sented Braunfels’ “Don Juan” for the 
first time in this country, although the 
event did not create any profound im- 
pression. Ossip Gabrilowitsch played 
the Brahms Second Concerto on the 


same program. George Barrére closed 
the season of his Little Symphony in a 
program of old works and noveities 
commingled, all three of the latter being 
of decided interest. Ernest Schelling 
played his own Fantastic Suite with the 
Philharmonic, and Mr. Busch played an 
early Haydn Symphony. 


Great Music—and Banal 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, conductor; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 17, evening. The program: 


“Don Juan,” Op. 34. . Braunfels 
(First time in “Ame rica) 
“Tod und Verklirung’..........Strauss 
Piano Concerto No. 2.......... Brahms 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


Even if Braunfels’ “Don Juan” had 
been a novelty of any importance what- 








ever (which it most ‘apie 3 was not) 
memories of it would have vanished be- 
fore Mr. Gabrilowitsch had played the 
ascending chord progression which an- 
swers the opening horn theme of the 
Brahms. “Don Juan”—‘“Eine klassich- 
romantische Phantasmagorie fiir grosses 
Orchester”—may be dismissed in a few 
lines. It is in the form of variations on 
the Champagne Aria from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” with other Mozartean references, 
including a blatant publication of “La 
ci Darem” just before the close. Very 
little, if any, reason for its performance 
can one conceive, for the work bears no 
evidence of genuine inspiration or imag- 
ination and is undistinguished in its 
scoring. At times this music was more 
than faintly reminiscent of Strauss’ 
similarly titled tone poem, which may 
or may not recommend it. 

Mr. Furtwiangler, already recognized 


as an unusually convincing promulga- “ 


tor of the music of Richard the Second, 
gave a stunning performance of “Tod 
und Verklarung,” doing all in his power 
to create transfiguration where none 
was before, and treating the opus gen- 
erally like the masterpice that it is not. 
The Gabrilowitsch conception of what 
is surely the most searching, most 
straightforward, most great-hearted of 
concertos, is familiar to New York. His 
is a reading eloquent in its noble sim- 
plicity, one whose supreme introspection 
gives it an improvisatory air. There are 
not many experiences today more thrill- 
ing than Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s account 
of the great Allegro appassionato in 
this concerto, and in the entrancing love- 
liness of the last movement he has no 
peer. Mr. Furtwangler kept his orches- 
tra a trifle too repressed, one thought. 
Leo Schulz played the ‘cello solo in the 
Andante expressively. Conductor and 
soloist were clamantly rewarded for 
their music making and were recalled 
many times. es. oe 


Schelling with Furtwéangler 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, conductor; Ernest Schell- 
ing, pianist, soloist. At Carnegie Hall, 
March 20, afternoon. The program: 


In answer, perhaps, to comments 
which some persons have seen fit to make 
anent Mr. Furtwangler’s neglect of 
American compositions, Ernest Schell- 
ing’s effective suite was brought forth at 
the Sunday concert with its creator as 
the brilliant piano soloist. Mr. Schelling’s 
unextreme music is worthy of an occa- 
sional hearing, as a grateful, pleasant 
work, which, though its daring edge has 
been considerably blunted since produc- 
tion in 1907, retains a certain freshness. 
In the hands of Mr. Schelling himself, of 
course, the piano part was heard to 
great advantage. Mr. Furtwingler 
kept his forces together while keeping 
an interested eye on the score. 

The Tchaikovsky for the most part 
fared excellently, though there were de- 
tails about Mr. Furtwangler’s handiing 
of it which were unwelcome to those who 
like their Tchaikovsky in the best Rus- 
sian manner. The two middle move- 
ments were most admirably performed, 
Slavic or not. The motto at the begin- 
ning lost some of its draconian impres- 
siveness by being played a trifle too 
rapidly and in a way which to some de- 
gree overlooked momentousness. 

Bach’s G Major Concerto was uncom- 
monly well set forth. Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, which had been 
played by Mr. Furtwangler previously 
this season, took the place of the Schel- 
ling work at the Saturday night Stu- 
dents’ Concert, the remainder of the 
program being the same. W. S. 


Fritz Busch Plays Brahms 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Busch, guest conductor; Carnegie 
Hall, March 18, evening. The program: 

Beethoven 
“Le “Midi” ), 

Haydn 

.. Brahms 


Overture to “Eemont”. 
Symphony in C major ( 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor 


In the second program of his very 


brief tenure as guest conductor, Fritz 
Busch disclosed no qualities that had not 
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prandenbur omeioy No. 3. ;' ...Bach been discernible in his concerts of March 
“antastic Suite for Piano an ; 
CWCHOMFR ov oc owes ecees Schelling 10 and 13. Whether self-consciousness 
Mr. Schelling obstructed the free projection of his 
Symphony No. 4. in F Minor, emotional personality or his tempera- 
Tchaikovsky 


ment imposes certain limitations on his 
interpretative expression, he did not 
take advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by the Brahms symphony for 
poetic eloquence. 

His reading of the work was earnestly 
sincere, forceful and musicianly, but one 
felt that he viewed the music objectively. 
At no time was one aware of his com- 
plete absorption in subjective interpre- 
tation, of his successful identification of 
his own ideas with the composer’s inten- 
tions. This identification may always 
be an illusion on the part of the auditor, 
but it is an element essential to the audi- 
tor’s satisfaction. Mr. Busch, so far as 
he has been under observation hefe, has 
failed to effect that illusion. 

One had the impression that the sym- 
phony was undergoing the most pains- 
taking analysis, that its details of con- 
struction were being clearly displayed, 
and that no thread of the pattern was 
overlooked. But the inherent spirit of 
the music, the ideational force molding 
the form, evaded this intense scrutiny, 
this minute dissection. The energy 
abounding in the performance had the 
stark coldness of energy divorced from 
meaning. 

In his choice of a novelty, Mr. Busch 
was retrospective, selecting the unfa- 
miliar Haydn Symphony in C Major in- 
explicably denominated “Noon.” This 
miniature work, Haydn’s third, essay in 
symphonic writing, has the charm of its 
period. In its form, it approximates the 
concerto grosso, with recitative pas- 
sages for violin and ’cello soli, and elab- 
orate figurations for the flute against an 
orchestral background. 

The visiting conductor from Dresden 
was at his best in the “Egmont” over- 
ture. Therein he attained a more cogent. 
dramatic urgency than in the Brahms 
and showed a more penetrative insight. 
The program was repeated on Sunday 
with John Charles Thomas as soloist, 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Cultural Aim Animated Members in Formation of Blackstone Organization in Virginia—Jacksonville Society Possesses 
Chaminade Portrait Given by Composer, Whose Name This Club Bears—Public Programs Arranged as Part of 
Schedule Adopted by Association in Rochester, Mich.—Auxiliary Groups Sponsored by Rome Music Lovers, Who Buy 
Instruments for Orchestra—Knowledge of Musical Art in All Phases Furthered by Eagle Rock Club 





LACKSTONE, VA.,, 
March 16.—The Black- 
stone Music Club was 
organized in 1919 and 


| 
cs . - 
oa became affiliated with 
the Virginia State Fed- 


eration and the National Federation 





in 1922. The aim of the organization 
has been the promotion of music in 
the community as well as the study of 
music by the members. The motto of 
the club is: “Music culture is soul 
culture, mind culture and body cul- 
ture.” 


The club meets twice a month for a 
musical program, followed by a business 
session. During the year, the organiza- 
tion gives one public concert, but its 
members are always ready to assist in 
any public work when called upon. Con- 
certs by visiting artists are arranged by 
the club at least twice a year. Through 
the influence of the organization, music 
memory contests have been established 
in the public schools. 

Owing to the fact that the club has no 
building of its own and holds its meet- 
ings in private homes, the membership 
has been limited to thirty since its in- 
ception. Through its active Junior Club, 
the senior organization is increasing 
the interest of young people in music. 

The president of the Blackstone Music 
Club, Mrs. H. H. Seay, is also librarian 
of the Virginia State Federation and an 
active worker in that organization. 


(Chaminade Sent Music 
to Jacksonville Group 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL., March 16.—The 
Chaminade Musical Club was organized 
Feb. 10, 1896, with eight charter mem- 
bers, and is now entering on its thirty- 
second year. The only charter member 
now active in the organization is Mrs. 
Virginia B. Vasey, the founder and 
present president. 

At the time of the club’s formation, 
Cecile Chaminade was at the height of 
her popularity, and it was decided to 
name the club in her honor. Upon re- 
ceiving notification, the composer gra- 
ciously accepted, and sent several of her 
songs and her portrait. Many of Mme. 
Chaminade’s best compositions have been 
used in the club and introduced for the 
first time in Jacksonville. 

Membership in the club is limited to 
twenty-six, and all the members are mu- 
sicians of recognized ability. Regular 
meetings are held in the homes of mem- 
bers every two weeks during the season, 
from October to May. Year books are 
arranged during the summer, and al- 
ways include several programs devoted 
to American composers. The club occa- 
sionally sponsors concerts by visiting 
artists, and endeavors in other ways to 
promote public interest in music. 

The club’s library contains more than 
800 items, including concertos, two-piano 
works, songs and piano pieces. Some of 
the works are very rare and difficult to 
procure at the present time. 





cActive Branches Spring 
From “Michigan Musicale 


ROCHESTER, MICH.., March 16.—The 
Tuesday Musicale of Rochester cele- 
brates its third anniversary this month, 
having been organized in March of 1924 
with a membership of thirty. Miss 
Linda T. Knorpp has been the only pres- 
ident of the organization and a tireless 
worker in the cause of musical advance- 
ment. Those serving with her as offi- 
cers during the season just closing are: 
Anna W. Boebertz, vice-president; Hazel 
Boice, recording secretary; Constance 
Parkherst, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. Fael Tripp. treasurer. 

During its first year, the Musicale or- 








ganized a junior club, a Student League, 
a quartet and a chorus. A complimen- 
tary program was given for the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in Pon- 
tiac. During the second year, another 
quartet was formed and choral practice 
was continued. Three exchange pro- 
grams were presented in Mt. Clemens, 
Oxford and Pontiac, and two compli- 
mentary concerts were given in Romio 
and Stony Creek. 

Club meetings are held twice a month 





mas Day, and the other a spring pro- 
gram. 

The Thursday Morning Musical Club 
encouraged the organization of the 
Junior Musical Club of Eagle Rock, 
which was the first junior auxiliary to 
become federated in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Later the Junior Musical Club 
divided its membership into the Junior 
Musical Club and the Juvenile Music 
Club. 





Georgia Symphony Owes 


TUCO E Ltt ett ee 


1904, Mrs. W. P. Harbin (then Miss 
Edith Lester) with her music class of 
five as a nucleus, organized the Rome 
Music Lovers’ Club. Today the mem- 
bership is seventy-five, and the organi- 
zation is one of the civic assets of the 
community. 

One of the accomplishments of the club 
has been the formation of the first sym- 
phony orchestra in Georgia. This or- 





















































Mrs. H. H. Seay. President of the Blackstone 
Music Club. Blackstone, Va. 


on Tuesday evenings from October to 
May. Occasional meetings are opened to 
guests, and several programs are ar- 
ranged each year for the public. 





Eagle Rock cAids Junior 
CAuatiary in California 


EAGLE Rock, CAL., March 16.—Organ- 
ized and federated more than eight 
years ago, the Thursday Morning Musi- 
cal Club of Eagle Rock consists of a 
limited number of active and associate 
members. The active membership is 
made up exclusively of singers and pian- 
ists who are actively engaged in the 
musical field. Miss H. Leora Johnstone 
is president of the club, and Mrs. Alice 
Horton Mills is the vice-president and 
program chairman. 

The object of the club is to promote 
the love and knowledge of music in all 
its phases and to extend the apprecia- 
tion of music throughout the commun- 
ity. “Harmony is Our Watchword” is 
the motto of the organization. 

The club follows the courses of study 
recommended by the National Federa- 
tion; both the active and associate mem- 
bers take part in the discussions which 
precede the programs at each of the 
reguiar meetings. The programs ar: 
given by active members of the club, 
while associate members may partici 
pate if they so desire. 

Two guest day programs are featured 
by the club. One is a Christmas vesper 
program given the Sunday before Chrisi- 














Mrs. Charles Wolke, Secretary of the 
Chaminade Musical Club of Jacksonville, 


chestra, now numbering forty-five mem- 
bers, is directed by Paul Nixon. The 
Music Lovers’ Club is not only to be 
credited with carrying out the plans for 
this organization; it was also of prac- 


Bliss Quintet Ordered by 
Vrs. Coolidge 


J \gt-t- BLISS has been com- 
missioned by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge to write a Quin- 
tet for oboe and strings to be per- 
formed at her concerts in Europe 
next autumn. This work will be 
played by Leon Goossens, oboe 
player, a brother of Eugene Goos- 
sens. Mr. Bliss is at present at 
work on a series of four songs, 
which will have the novel accom- 
paniment of violin and piano in 
two cases, and in the others of vio- 
lin alone. 


tical assistance in purchasing instru- 
ments, including an oboe, a bassoon, two 
horns and tympani. A chorus, directed 
by Miss Vaissiere, is another organiza- 
tion formed and fostered by the club. 

A concert series was inaugurated by 
the club in 1922, and each year sevéral 
artists of renown are brought to Rome. 
For five years, the club has carried out 
the observance of Music Week, the pro- 
grams becoming each season more ex- 
tensive and ambitious. It is the hope 
of the club that Music Week may soon be 
developed into an annual festival enlist- 
ing all the musical forces of the city and 
outside talent as well. 

Three auxiliary organizations have 


-been formed by the Music Lovers’ Club: 


a Junior Club, a Juvenile Club and the 
Camerata Club of Shorter College. Mrs. 
John Proctor, president of the Music 
Lovers’ Club, is also director for the 
Seventh District of the Georgia Fed- 
eration. 


PRIZES AWARDED AT 
CONTEST IN BOSTON 


Massachusetts Federation o: 
Clubs Honors Young 
Musicians 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, March 19.—The contest for 

music students and young artists con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Music Clubs was held in Steinert Hall 
on March 16. Contestants were divided 
into two classes, students between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, and 
young artists from twenty to thirty-two 
years old. 
* In the violin contest there were three 
contestants, all young artists. Marjorie 
Posselt of Medford, Mass., was winner. 
She was awarded a prize of $50. The 
other contestants were David Kushiaus 
and Mark C. Budd, both of Dorchester. 
Lillian Shattuck, Virginia Anderson 
and Harris Stackpole Shaw were judges 
for the violin playing. 

For the piano contest, the judges were 
Charles Anthony, Helen Diedricks and 
Carrie W. Krogman. There were five 
competitors in the piano contest, the 
winner being Hazel Hallet of this city. 
The others who played were Marjorie 
Nielson of Boston, Herbert J. A. Irvine 
of Swampscott, Merle Burnham of this 
city, and Frances P. Boleman of Rox- 
bury. Miss Hallet received $50. 

In the vocal contest were James R. 
Houghton, Viola E. Joys, Marguerite La 
Libete, Mildred M. Nichols, Pauline G. 
Mackle, Merrill G. Blanchard, Norma 
Jean Erdmann, Douglas A. MacKinnon 
and Rodolphe Janson La Palme. Judges 
were Olga Avierieno, Stephen Somer- 
ville and Amy Young Burns. Soprano 
honors were won by Norma Jean Erd- 
mann. The first prize for baritones was 
won by James R. Houghton of Somer- 
ville. 

The winners in each class will com- 
pete in the trials for the Plymouth Dis- 
trict, which includes the New England 
States, on March 30. Winners in that 
event will compete in the National Con- 
test to be held at Chicago in April. Mary 
G. Reed, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation, was in charge of this com- 
petition, 





Testimonial Concert to Damrosch Raised 
$10,000 for Music League 
Proceeds of the joint concert given by 
the New York Symphony and the Phil- 
harmonic as a testimonial to Walter 
Damrosch in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on March 15 amounted to $10,- 
000, according to recent announcement 
by the committee. This sum will be 
given to the National Music League, as 
previously announced, for the purpose 
of providing débuts and engagements 
for young artists. The list of leading 
conductors who presented the silver 
smoking set to Mr. Damrosch at the con- 
cert includes, besides those already 
named. Arturo Toscanini and Albert 


Stcessel. 
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St. Louis Voices Regret at Departure 


of Rudolph Ganz After Notable Labors 


Conductor’s Letter of Resig- 
nation from Symphony 
Made Public—Executive 
Board of Orchestra Ex- 
presses Sorrow at Inter- 
ruption of Musical Activi- 
ties—Dinner Tendered to 
Leader and His Wife by 
Orchestral Players, at 
Which Presentation Is Made 


St. Louis, March 19.—Much regret 
has been expressed over the resignation 
of Rudolph Ganz as leader of the St. 
Louis Symphony, a post he had filled 
with eminent artistic success for six 
years. 

The men of the orchestra have shown 
their appreciation of association with 
Mr. Ganz in many ways. 

The most obvious of these was a din- 


ner tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Ganz on 
Monday evening by the entire body. 
Unanimous expressions of regret were 
voiced, and a silver vase was presented 
to the conductor. 
The Symphony is still in an uncertain 
status regarding next season. The 
Board of Control is resolved that unless 
they can secure twelve subscriptions of 
$5000 a year for three years they will 
not attempt to keep up the orchestra, 
and at present, only eight such sub- 
scribers have been secured, all contingent 
upon obtaining the full number. Afte1 
that, an additional $60,000 will have to 
be raised by popular subscription before 
the orchestral season can be assured. 


Letter of Resignation 


Mr. Ganz’ letter of resignation, sent 
to George Markham, chairman of the 
Board, follows: 

“T have not failed to realize that the 
complete financial reorganization of the 
Symphony Society, which will enable 
them to make plans for the coming sea- 
son, cannot be accomplished before many 
weeks—on the other hand, our regular 
local season will be over in a few days. 
This delay makes it necessary for me 
to go ahead with my own plans for next 
winter’s work. As I expect to sail for 
Europe the middle of April for a series 
of appearances in London and Paris, 
both orchestral and pianistic, I ask you, 
as chairman of the board, to release me 
from my conductorial duties, this re- 
lease to take place immediately after the 
last concert of our regular season, 
March 13, 1927. I should like to have a 
few weeks of relaxation after our busy 
local season of sixty-five public concerts 
and 100 rehearsals, all of which have 
taken place within twenty weeks. Mr. 
Fischer can, in every way, take care of 
the community festival concerts of three 
weeks, which have been planned by Mr. 
Robinson, and the programs of which 
are ever so attractive from the stand- 
point of education and entertainment. 

“I frankly admit that my work of the 
past years has not been facilitated by 
the hectic and embarrassing financial 
situation, especially during the last win- 
ter. It took a good deal of optimism 
and mental control, guided by the ar- 
tist’s blind faith in his ideals in general, 
to keep the head high when things spiri- 
tual were constantly menaced by clouds 
of monetary disaster. The loyalty of 
our orchestra and the patient hopeful- 
ness of all those who for years have 
given their time unselfishly to the good 
cause of the Symphony Society were 
justly compensated by Mrs. Fowler's 
generous gift; but without permanency, 
good work cannot flourish. 





Conductor Plans Tour 


“During the season 1927-28 I expect 
to face many old and also some new 
audiences in America and Europe in 
both conductorial and pianistic capaci- 
ties and also devote much time to fur- 
ther study and composition, but I shall 
often think back to those finely apprecia- 
tive audiences at our regular pairs and 
‘Pop’ concerts and to those unusually 
sympathetic and happy children’s gath- 
erings at the Odeon, as well as in the 
halls of the public schools. These young 


WANESUELII LAMM 


ones are the one guarantee for a wider 
and more thorough musical education of 
the people at large. Their love of music 
will create new and finer standards of 
personal culture, without which a city 
cannot progress. 

“Dear Mr. Markham, will you please 
accept for yourself and transmit to the 
members of the board, the expression of 
my deep gratitude for the most loyal 
support given me in all my endeavors 
during the past six years? To you, per- 
sonally, I want to express my heartfelt 
thanks for your many courtesies and for 
your ever-present and thoughtful under- 
standing, which will be one of the most 
pleasant memories which I will take 
with me.” 


Tribute Paid by Board 


Mr. Markham, after presenting the 
letter to the board made the following 
reply : 

“I submitted your letter of March 9 
to the executive committee and the 
board of control and send this reply with 
their approval. 

“We deeply regret our inability to pro- 
ceed with arrangements for next year. 
But we are resolved to drop the orchestra 
if there are not twelve individuals or 
families in St. Louis who care to give 
$5000 a year—a much lower sum than 
similar individuals contribute to the or- 
chestras in Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati and Minneapolis, but a large enough 
sum for our orchestra in St. Louis. 
Hence, we cannot object to your request 
to make your arrangements for the next 
winter. 

“But, as we see you go to increased 
success elsewhere, we would like you to 
know that we fully appreciate what you 
have done for the St. Louis Orchestra 
and the musical situation in St. Louis 
in general. 

“Your enthusiastic leadership and your 
search for beauty of tone have given a 
spirit of freedom and confidence to the 
orchestra, resulting in performances of 
satisfactory excellence. 

“You have introduced our conservative 
community to the newer developments in 
music, of which we would not wish to 
be ignorant. 

“Your work with the schools, public 
and private and parochial, has led many 
thousands of young people into the mys 
tery and enjoyment of orchestral music, 
and has thereby sowed the seeds of ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm in future au- 
diences. You have endeared yourself to 
the children. 

“In the broadcasting of the orchestra 
and in the tours we have made, where 
the individual reputation has helped to 
draw favorable attention to the orches- 
tra, you have spread the fame of St. 
Louis over a wide area of the United 
States. 

“Your personal qualities of courage, 
cheerful adaptability. patience and un- 
failing good humor have been a great 
help to those who have carried respon- 


sibility in the Symphony Society. You 
have made them all your devoted 
friends.” 


OVATION TENDERED 
GANZ AT FAREWELL 


> CY 
Audiences Show Much Ap- 
a ks . 
preciation of Leader’s 
Artistry 
By Susan L. Cost 

St. Louts, March 19.—The last pair of 
concerts of the St. Louis Symphony So- 
ciety took on the nature of a farewell, 
in that they were the last of the regular 
conducted by Rudolph Ganz. 
Though his resignation was not public- 
ly known at that time, Mr. Ganz re 
ceived an ovation. When the men of the 
orchestra stood and applauded for sev- 
eral minutes, Mr. Ganz said: “I wish 
to thank this audience in the presence 
of the orchestra for your enthusiasm, 
and I wish to thank the orchestra in the 
presence of the audience for the loyalty 
the men have shown me. Unfortunate 
ly, it is goodbye.” 

The program contained Handel’s Con 
certo Grosso in B Minor, with Mr. Ganz 
at the piano; Hugo Wolf’s “Italian” 





series 


Serenade for small orchestra, with the 
viola solo played by Jacques Tushinsky; 
‘Death and _ “Transfiguration” by 
Strauss; the “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak; and Tchaikovsky’s “1812.” 

Mr. Ganz’ final appearance as con- 
ductor of the orchestra was at last Sun- 
day’s “pop” concert, when he played to 
a large and enthusiastic audience at 
Washington University Field House. 
The program included the Processional 
March from “The Queen of Sheba,” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave.” The 
third movement from  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique”’; an andante for strings by 
Christian Knudsen, a member of the 
viola section; two “Spanish” Dances by 
Moszkowski, and the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.” 


The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
sang “The Lost Chord”; an excerpt from 
“The Voyage of Columbus” by Dudley 
Suck; “Eilleen Allamna” by Thomas and 
McGill’s “Duna.”” The Club was under 
the direction of William F. Diebels, and 
Esmeralda Berry Mayes was at the 
piano. 

The St. Louis Symphony is now giv- 
ing a series of twelve concerts in the 
high schools of the city under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Fischer, acting con- 
ductor. 


All _the material in Musica. 
conurighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 
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Tour of Country Planned 


for New American Opera 
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[Continued from page 1] 





is now expected to begin in the early fall. 

The leading spirit in the enterprise is 
Jacques Samossoud, husband of the Met- 
ropolitan’s Graeco-Russian soprano, 
Thalia Sabanieeva. It is understood that 
he will be the conductor. A _ contract 
has been signed by Samossoud with 


Deems Taylor, giving the former ex- 
clusive American rights for “The King’s 
Henchman” for two years, with the pro- 
viso that he must not give performances 
in New York or in cities visited by the 
Metropolitan. This agreement was made 
with the knowledge of the Metropolitan, 
it was learned Monday from Edward H. 
Ziegler, assistant manager of that insti- 
tution. 

Two well known singers have been 
approached for leading réles, Frances 
Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan, and 
Ralph Errolle, tenor, formerly of that 
company. The chorus, it is understood, 
will. be obtained from Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Samossoud confirmed the essentials 
of the plan on Monday, but said details 
were not yet ready for announcement. 
Arrangements looking toward a definite 
management are now in progress. 














“Incomparable. 
not dramatically significant.””— 


” 
ace. = 


“A romantic giant. 


| Announcement !! 


The Foremost Russian Baritone 


~ Georges Baklanoff 


For ten years leading baritone with 


Chicago Civic Opera 








First Trans-continental Concert Tour 
September, 1927, to May, 1928 


“Overshadowing all else was Georges Baklanoff.”— 


Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


There is not a moment on the stage when he is 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald 


“The presence of Baklanoff lends artistic ‘tone’ to any perform- 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 


This Russian baritone’s personality is one of 


the most alluring that has ever crept into the theater.” — 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal 


‘“‘No matter what it is he sings, he gives it an individual twist.”— 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post 


Martin Ross Concert Management, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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GLEE CLUBS OFFER COMPOSITION PRIZE 


Award of $500 Announced 
to Stimulate Newer 
Choral Writing 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America 
announce a competition, open to any 
composer, for the Association’s gold 
medal, supplemented this year by a cash 
award of $500, offered by Dr. Henry J. 
Tily. A silver medal will be awarded 
to the winner of the second place. The 
prize will be given to the composer of 
the best male chorus composition sub- 
mitted prior to Dec. 1, 1927. It is to 
be for four parts either unaccompanied 
or with accompaniment of piano, or 
piano and organ, or piano with one or 
more string or wind instruments, ob- 
bligato, but not with string, chamber or 
full orchestra. It is desired that the 
competition will bring forth original 
music that tells a story, paints a picture 
or reproduces a mood or aspiration. 

Heading the board of five judges is 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art. The other 
members of the committee are: Ralph L. 
Baldwin, choral conductor and educator; 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York; Carl Engel, 
chief of the music division, Library of 
Congress, and Peter W. Dykema, pro- 
fessor of music education, Teachers’ 


College. 
The announcement continues: af | 
published composition may be sub- 


mitted, provided that it has not been 
issued prior to Jan. 1, 1927. Four copies 


Searreere seinen 
z 


of each composition offered should be 
submitted to the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America, 113 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, and marked: ‘Atten- 
tion of Judges of Prize Song.’ The 
name of the composer should not appear 
on the manuscript or printed copy, but 
should be given, with his address, in an 
accompanying letter. Title to the com- 
position will remain the composer’s, but 
the Association will, if desired, assist 
him in securing its publication and will 
announce the award widely through the 
press and in its official bulletin.” 

The following comment is also made 
in the announcement: 


“The recent revival of interest in male 
chorus singing and the great increase in 
the number of clubs throughout the 
country has brought to light a condition 
hitherto not realized concerning the ma- 
terial with which they work. Com- 
paratively little of it is original. A 
glance at any glee club concert program 
will show many numbers which were not 
originally written for the male chorus. 
They are new arrangements of old 
melodies—some of them very beautiful! 
and popular to be sure—but neverthe- 
less, adaptations of music written for 
other use. The glee club men feel that 
this should not be and that every art 
form should express itself in its own 
peculiar language. 

“The Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica, realizing that this poverty of ma- 
terial will prove a heavy handicap to 
the development of the male chorus, is 
making an effort to stimulate the writ- 
ing of songs to the end that, before the 
veteran numbers are done quite to death, 
a new and virile glee club literature may 
have been born.” 


en nt ee evvuesuoennnneat treet 


| Otto H. Kahn Welcomes New York Visit 
of Rochester Opera as Auspicious Event 


TTO H. KAHN, chairman of the 

board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, regards the engage- 
ment of the Rochester American Opera 
Company in the Guild Theater, New 
York, the week of April 4, as a “highly 
welcome, significant and auspicious 
event.” 

Mr. Kahn comments on the value of an 
organization presenting operas entirely 
in English: expresses best wishes for the 
series, and makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The coming of the Rochester Ameri- 
can Opera Company, with opera in 
English, sung by American artists and 
produced at popular prices is a highly 
welcome, significant and auspicious 
event. 

“T have always believed, and continue 
to believe, that at the Metropolitan 
Opera the time-honored policy of pre- 
senting operas, generally speaking, in 
the language in which they were com- 
posed, should be adhered to. I believe, 
likewise, that at the Metropolitan Opera 
the artists should be selected from the 
best to be found anywhere in the world, 
while giving preference—other things 
being equal—to American artists. And 
I believe in opera at popular prices, but 
the cost of producing opera in the style 
and standard prevailing at the Metro- 
politan Opera, and rightly demanded by 
its patrons, is so enormous that it is 
impossible to have popular-priced seats 
except in the upper tiers of the house. 


Scope for Such Enterprise 


“There is scope in this country, there 
is indeed a distinct and very useful 
place, an important purpose and a 
promising mission, for opera in English. 
There is need for training and testing 
grounds for young American singers. 
There is a public which, I feel sure, will 
be attracted to, and appreciative of, 
opera at popular prices. And there is 
far more singing talent in this country 
than the few existing organizations can 
possibly employ, and altogether too much 
of that talent, alas! goes to waste for 
lack of opportunity. 

“Thanks to Mr. George Eastman and 
others, we are, more and more, providing 
the best of tuition for our young artists, 
but we are still regrettably deficient in 
providing outlets for them. Your com- 
pany is to be thanked and congratulated 
for having created one more such outlet 
and, let us hope, setting the pace for 
others. 

“As a lover of operatic art and a well 


wisher to young talent, and as president 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, I 
bid a warm welcome to the Rochester 
American Opera Company. I bespeak 
for it, and I am certain it will receive, 
a very cordial reception on the part of 
the public of New York. From what I 
know of its accomplishments, I am well 
convinced that’ it will amply justify the 
friendly disposition which awaits it here. 


Annual Visit Hoped For 


“TI trust that your company’s visit to 
New York will become an annual event, 
and that the success which I con- 
fidently anticipate for its experimental 
season, this year, will cause it to come 
for a longer term hereafter.” 

As already announced, three operas 
are to be presented in this first visit 
of the company to New York; and all 
are to be sung in English, according to 
the established practice of the organiza- 
tion. The program is: Monday and 
Thursday evenings and Saturday ma- 
tinée, Mozart’s “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio”; Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings and Thursday matinée, Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly”; Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 


Birmingham Entertains Opera Stars 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 19.—Many 
social functions were given in honor of 
members of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, in the course of its season 
here, and for visitors from other cities 
who came to attend the performances. 
On the arrival of the Opera Company, 
a reception was given at the Allied Arts 
Club. A thé dansante was held at the 
Club Florentine, and a supper at the 
Tutwiler. A lunch was given at the 
Hillcrest Country Club for Rosa Raisa. 

F. D. 





Graveure Heard Before Fall River Club 


FaLL River, MAss., March 19.—The 
last program of the season in the Wo- 
man’s Club concert series was given by 
Louis Graveure, baritone, with Bryceson 
Treharne at the piano, in the Bijou Thea- 
ter on a recent afternoon. An enthusi- 
astic audience filled the auditorium. 
Subscriptions for next season were made 
generously at this time, at the suggestion 
of the concerts committee. The previous 
concert was given by the English Singers 
with conspicuous success. L. A. W 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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“~~ SUMMER -* 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 27 to August 6, 1927 (41st Season) 


soser LHEVINNE 


World Famous Piano-Virtuoso—Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teachers’ Class 


oscar NDAENGER 


Internationally Famous Master of the Voice. Opera Classes. Teachers’ Classes. 
Repertory Classes 


| HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


E. WARREN K. HOWE 


Eminent teacher of voice 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 

















Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Courses in Public School Music, Theatre Organ Playing. 
Dramatic Art, Musical Theory, Class Piano Methods for Public Schools 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free Scholarships to talented and deserving students awarded after competitive 


examinations. Josef Lhevinne will award one scholarship for private and two 
for repertory class lessons. 





Oscar Saenger will award two scholarships for 
private lessons and five scholarships in Opera Class. Apply for application 
blanks 





Superior dormitory accommodations. 


CREDITS 


the State of Illinois. 


Rates of tuition moderate. 


will be given on summer courses taken toward Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music cir- 
cular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


504 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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FURTWANGLER’S ART 
CHARMS PITTSBURGH 


Audiences Appreciate Two 
Concerts by New York 
Philharmonic 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PitTspuRGH. March 19.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
powerful and restless leadership of Wil- 
helm Furtwiangler, played two excellent 
programs in Syria Mosque on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, March 
11 and 12. The Friday evening pro- 
gram was as follows: 





Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Overture, ‘Coriolanus’ 

Symphony No. 7 

Overture Romeo and Juliet 
Tchaikovsky 


Overture to “Tannhiuser Wagner 


In view of the centenary of Beetho- 
ven’s death, half the concert was in a 
sense a memorial, and Mr. Furtwiangler 
conducted in an inspired manner, with 
all due reverence to the creations of the 
mighty composer. The Tchaikovsky 
music received a performance such as 
has seldom been equalled in this city, its 
romantic and effulgent strains being 
duly emphasized. The “Tannhauser” 
Overture brought the concert to a sensa- 
tiona: ciose. 

The Saturday 


afternoon program 


was this: 
Overture Der Freischiitz Weber 
Overture The Tempest” . . Sibelius 
‘Don Juar .. Strauss 
Symphony N« Brahms 
Turning from the romantic Weber, 


Mr. Furtwangler reveled in the Sibelius 
work, which received its first perform- 
ance in Pittsburgh. In this, the vivid 
portrayal of the storm was impressive. 
“Don Juan” was a highly-colored knight, 
in all splendor; and the potent message 
of the lovely, soul-searching symphony 
of Brahms was magnified through the 
medium of this superb performance. 

Continuing his series of Lenten lec- 
tures, Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist 
and director of music of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, devoted a recent program to Bee- 
thoven. The subject was “Beethoven as 
Master.” To illustrate the lecture, Dr. 
Heinroth and Dallmeyer Russell played 
the third and fourth symphonies in four- 
hand piano arrangements. March 12 
was the date, and Carnegie Music Hall 
the scene. 

Kitty Cheatham, charming as always, 
appeared in Memorial Hall on March 12, 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club. Her humor and gracious art 
won many new converts. 

Mabe! Brunson, young soprano of Cin- 
cinnati, and G. A. Jones, baritone, as- 
sisted Dr. Irene A. Mitchell in a talk on 
clinical psychology and psycho-analysis 
in Memorial Hall on March 15. The 
singers were well received. 


MEMPHIS CLUB ELECTIONS 





Production of Opera Proved Both Finan- 
cial and Artistic Success 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—Mrs. J. 
F. Hill was elected president of the Bee- 
thoven Club for the tenth consecutive 
term at a meeting of the club held on 
March 9. Other officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. M. A. Martin, first vice- 
president; Mrs. W. J. Chapman, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Emerson R. Bailey, 
third vice-president; Elizabeth Mosby, 
recording secretary, (re-elected); Mrs. 
W. F. Landrum, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. F. Pritchard, treasurer 
(re-elected); Mrs. J. M. McCormack, 
auditor (re-elected). Members of the 
board who will retain office are Mmes. 
Achille Stubbe, Frank Sturm, 0O. O. 
Puast, W. J. Hon, Leone Tobey McCal- 
lum. New members include Mmes. E. 
Y. Kelly, David Griffith, E. S. Worden, 
E. A. Angier, Lyman Fulk, Prather Mc- 
Donald, Jack Rainye, Ralph Davis, W. 
R. Foley, and Miss Belle Wade. Formal 
installation of officers will be held on 
June 1. 

The following delegates and alternates 
were elected to attend the meeting of 
the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs 
in Springfield on April 6, 7 and 8: Mmes. 
C. J. Watson, Jr.. Lyman Fulk,. J. F. 
Pritchard, E. S. Worden, Ira Bradley, 
Karl Ashton, and Mr. Joseph Henkel. 

A report on the presentation of 
“Pagliacci,” the first local opera venture 
which the Beethoven Club sponsored, 
showed that the production was a finan- 
cial as well as an artistic success. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Raré Music Collection for Turin 
Librery 


RARE collection, in ninety-five 

volumes, said to contain hith- 
erto unknown Italian music of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
has been purchased by Roberto 
Fua of Turin and presented to the 
National Library there, according 
to a copyright dispatch to the New 
York Times. Experts are now ex- 
amining the find to determine its 
authenticity. Included in the lot, 
according to Prof. Gentile, are 
eleven operas by Vivaldi, an un- 
known oratorio by Galuppi, works 
of Stradella and others, and old 
lute music. 








Lexington Clubs Give Programs 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 19.—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the MacDowell 
Music Club was held at the home of Mrs. 
E. W. Deleamp. Mrs. R. L. Northcutt 
was chairman of the program. A musi- 
cale under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club was given in the LaFayette Hotel. 
The Misses Rose and McGarvy, pianists; 
Miss Thompson, violinist. and Mrs. Bos- 
worth, singer, were the artists. 

M. C. S. 


REINER PROGRAM IS 


Cincinnati Concert Ranges 
from Beethoven to 
Gershwin “Blue” 

By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, March 19.—Under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, and with George 
Gershwin as soloist, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony gave the following program be- 
fore capacity audiences in the Emery 
on March 11 and 12: 


| PP ere ee ee Beethoven 
Piano Concerto in F } 

“Rhapsody in Blue” j°********’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel’’.............Strauss 


Gershwin 


The Beethoven Symphony was played 
as a contribution to this composer’s cen- 
tenary. It was given magnificent treat- 
ment, and was thoroughly enjoyed. The 
younger element in the audience was 
lavish with applause both for Mr. Gersh- 
win as a performer and for his music. 

Under the auspices of the Clifton 
Music Club, of which Mrs. John Hoff- 
mann is president, a most interesting 
piano recital was given by Percy Grain- 
ger in the Hotel Alms ballroom on the 
afternoon of March 13. Mr. Grainger 


CLASSICAL AND NEW 


revealed a lovely tone and touch in his 
reading of Bach, and gave a sympathetic 
interpretation of Schumann’s G Minor 
Sonata. Liszt numbers were played bril- 
liantly, and pieces of Mr. Grainger’s 
own composition were much applauded. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz gave his third and 
last piano recital of the season on March 
14 in the Conservatory Hall. He played 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, with rev- 
erence and great feeling, making one 
wonder why this work is not more often 
played on recital programs. Mr. Miinz 
is an important addition to Cincinnati 
musicians. 

Norma Mayer, a pupil of Frederick 
Hoffmann, and Joseph Pipkin played 
with understanding at a recent pupils’ 
concert at the College of Music. 

A quartet under the direction of Dr. 
Karl Liszniewski gave a concert in the 
Conservatory Hall on March 15. On 
the program were songs by Brahms and 
Negro spirituals. 

The Kentucky MacDowell Club pre- 
sented an interesting program on March 
14, in the Hotel Gibson. 

Fenton Pugh, of the College of Music 
faculty, has been engaged by Isaac Van 
Grove of Chicago to sing in “Falstaff.” 


All the material in MustcaL AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced 
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*Enviable Command of 


Technique” 


Winner of National Con- 
test held by National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 


Prize winner of the Walter 


W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation 


New York Times. 


“Displayed an enviable command of technique, 
variety of tone-color, expression and poise—she 
played with decision, careful attention to detail, 
good phrasing and rhythmical feeling. Her finales 
were particularly convincing. The Tchaikovsky 
concerto was begun with breadth of tone and a 
responsive feeling for the warm emotionalism of 
the Russian composer. Miss Wade-Smith’s facil- 
ity and dexterity were equal to the demands of 


the final Allegro-vivaccismo.” 
Vv. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Showed marked skill and dexterity, and gave 
the sonata neat, well-phrased performance. She 
played with skill, clarity and smoothness, and 
the recital suggested much ability in the matter 


of shading.” 


Exclusive Management: National Music League, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 





CATHERINE 


WADE-SMITH 


VIOLINIST 


The World. 


and eyes.” 


N. Y. Sun. 


certo.” 


technical 


“Miss Wade-Smith played with much style. 
There was. fine vigor in the Tchaikovsky con- 


N. Y. American 

“She appeared to be a serious musician, whose 
grasp was considerable and whose 
sense of inflection and accentuation was effec- 


“She played with a beauty of phrasing and tone 
tively demonstrated.” 


“Variety of Tone, 


Expression and Poise” 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL 
February 28th 


that would have graced the hands of more noted 
fiddlers. It was a nice concert, easy on the ears— 
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COAST APPRECIATES 
WAGNERIAN CONCERT 


San Francisco Auditorium 
Filled for Program 
Under Hertz 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


San FRANcisco, March 19.—The San 
Francisco Symphony’s tenth and last 
Sunday popular concert of the season 
was given in the Curran Theater. The 
program, as generous as Alfred Hertz 
could make it, presented Mishel Piastro, 
concertmaster, in a solo number for good 
measure. The list was: 

Selections from “A Midsummer Night's 

Dream” ........+.ese.. -meendelssonn 
Overture—Scherz Nocturne 

Wedding March 
“Unfinished” Symphony........Schubert 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, — 

Saint-Saéns 

Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’....Weber 
Tristan’s “Vision,” from “Tristan 

IN 6-6 4.5: 0%. Ka oat es Wagner 

i eee ‘ . .Boccherini 

“Funeral March of a Marionet”’. .Gounod 

Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 

Strauss 

All these numbers are great favorites 
with Hertz audiences, and the playing, 
as well as the reception, of them made 
the afternoon a gala occasion. 

The series of municipal symphony 
concerts was brought to a close on 
March 8, when an all-Wagner program 
was given by Mr. Hertz, with Florence 
Austral as soprano soloist. The pro- 
gram included the Preludes to “Lohen- 
grin” and “Parsifal,” the Overture to 
“Tannhauser,” the Introduction to Act 
III of “Die Meistersinger,” the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” and Siegfried’s Funeral 
March. Miss Austral sang the “Immola- 
tion Scene” from “Gétterdimmerung,” 
“Dich theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” 
and Elsa’s “Dream.” 

San Francisco’s appreciation of all- 
Wagner programs has increased, and 
the Civic Auditorium was filled for this 
event. The orchestra acquitted itself 
with the distinction which Mr. Hertz’ 
direction inspired. 

Miss Austral, making her local début, 
sang in English. Both in quantity and 
quality her voice proved most satisfying. 

The next to the last of the young 
people’s symphony concerts presented, as 
a special attraction, Maurice Dumesnil, 
who played Chopin numbers on that 
composer’s own piano and on a modern 
concert grand. The orchestral portion 
of the program included the introduc- 
tion of the trumpet, trombone, and bass 
tuba to the eager children, and the play- 
ing of the Scherzo from the “Eroica” 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Minuet in G and 
part of the “Schéhérazade” Suite by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Wheeler Beckett con- 
ducted, and made the explanatory com- 
ments. 


SAN FRANCISCO EVENTS 





Florence Austral and Johannes Fénss 
Give Artistic Song Recitals 

SAN FRANcISscO, March 19.—The so- 
prano recital given by Florence Austral, 
in the Civic Auditorium, served to 
strengthen the favorable impression 
made by this singer at her initial ap- 
pearance in this city when she sang with 
the San Francisco Symphony earlier in 
the week. 

The program included arias from 
“Der Freischiitz,” “Aida” and “La Perle 
Du Brésil”; a group of Strauss songs, 
in which the “Standchen” and “Traum’ 
durch die Diaimmerung” were conspicu- 
yus by the artistry with which she gave 
them; and songs by Cyril Scott and La 
Forge. 

Miss Austral had the assistance of 
John Amido, flutist, and Sanford 
Schlussel, pianist, both of whom con- 
tributed solo numbers. The concert was 
under the management of the Elwyn 
Bureau. 

Another singer new to San Francisco 
was Johannes Fénss, who had the as- 
sistance of the Danish Singing Society, 
“Lyren.” Voice, personality, and musi- 
cianship are Mr. Fénss’ valuable assets. 
In songs by Miskow, Kuhlau, Mozart, 
Nicolai, Loewe, Schumann, Mobhring, 
Grieg, Sjoegree, and Westwang—plus 
encores by Muller and Schildren—this 
bass from the Royal Opera at Copen- 
hagen won unanimous approval. 

“Lyren” also came in for genuine 
praise, its work being notably good and 
entirely true to pitch. Axel Philstrom 
is the director of “Lyren,” and Henrik 
Gjerdrum the accompanist. The concert 
was under the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau. MARJoRY M. FISHER. 








San Antonio Is Visited by 
Chicago Opera Company 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., March 

19.—The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company gave three memorable 
performances on March 7, 8 and 9, 
- in the Municipal Auditorium. The 
: series was arranged by Mayor 
>= John W. Tobin, with Jean Wilden- 
stein as manager. Fifty business 
men backed the venture. The 
operas sung were “Aida,” “Resur- 
rection” and “La _ Traviata.” 
Singers were Mary Garden, Rosa 
Raisa, Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Charles Marshall, Edou- 
ard Cotreuil, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Giacomo Rimini, Florence Misgen, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Theodore Ritch, 
Cesare Formichi, Charles Hackett, 
Richard Bonelli, Alice D’Her- 
manoy, José Mojica, Désiré De- 
frére, Giovanni Polese, Antonio 
Nicolich, Anna _ Correnti, Gildo 
Morelato. Henry G. Weber, Giorgio 
Polacco and Roberto Moranzoni 
were the conductors. Attendance 
increased with each performance. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


SYMPHONY ATTRACTS 
MILWAUKEE'S YOUTH 


Increased Attendance Marks 
Second Concert by 
Stock Forces 


By C. O. Skinrood 








MILWAUKEE, March 19.—An inspiring 
event was the gathering of some 5000 
children at the Auditorium from all sec- 
tions of the city and suburbs to sit for 
an hour under the spell of music pro- 
duced by the Chicago Symphony under 
the baton of Frederick Stock. 

The first Stock concert for school chil- 
dren this year was given in the Audi- 
torium before 3500 children. For the 
second concert however, the interest had 
grown so greatly that 5000 seats were 
not enough to meet the demand, and all 
available space was taken a week before 
the date of the concert. 

Herman Smith, supervisor of music, 
was responsible for the success of these 
concerts. The services of the orchestra 
were made available through the courte- 
sy of Margaret Rice and the Orchestral 
Association which finances the coming of 
the organization for a series of ten eve- 
ning concerts and thus makes possible 
a lower cost price for the children’s ma- 
tinée concerts. 

It is expected plans will be made by 
the Milwaukee public schools to increase 
the number of such concerts for children 
next year. It is hoped to bring next 
year’s supply of seats up to 25,000, with 
five concerts of 5000 seats each. Seats 
may then be sold as cheaply as from 
twenty to thirty cents each. 

At this second concert, remarkable 
attention was given to the illuminating 
remarks of Mr. Stock about the music 
to the colored pictures on the screen and 
to the program itself. The list included 
Schubert’s “March Militaire,” the 
“Dream Music” from “Hansel and 
Gretel,” a selection from Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony, Boccherini’s Minuet, 
“Caucasian” Sketches by Ippolitoff-Iva- 
noff and the March from “Tannhaduser.” 

The adult concert by the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the evening at the Pabst was 
notable for numbers by Brahms and 
Strauss. The Brahms choice was the 
Symphony in C Minor, giving Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, opportunity to exploit 
a noble melody. Strauss works were 
“Don Juan” and “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 


Gabrilowitsch to Conduct Summer Con- 
certs in San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 19. — Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch has been engaged to con- 
duct some of the symphonic concerts to 
be given this summer. This will be the 
second summer series. Last year Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s appearance was a fea- 
ture of the season. oe 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





Che English Singers 


OF LONDON 





How the English Singers appear, seated at a table. 


The Season’s Outstanding 
Musical Success 


90 Concerts in 22 Weeks 


6 Sold Out Recitals 
in New York City 
have con- 


Che English Singers cluded their 


first extensive American tour with remarkable success 
everywhere. Over half the cities have reengaged them 
for next season. 

return to 


The English Singers America in 


October, 1927, for another long tour, which includes 
twenty concerts on the Pacific coast, and their first ap- 
pearances in the south and the southwest. 

bring a new 


Che English Singers repertoire to 


the concert hall. They have rediscovered the wonders 
of Elizabethan music, and their concerts of madrigals, 
folk songs, ballets and canzonets are revelations of beauty. 

sing their en- 


Che English Singers tire program 


in English. Theirs is the perfect diction of British born, 
and the words of their songs are poems of exquisite grace 
and loveliness. ‘Their work brings pride to every English 
speaking person. ‘They reveal the glories of our tongue. 
They have proven English singable. 


Che English Singers the last word 


in part singing. Practically all of their program is ren- 
dered a capella, and the combination of these three male 
and three female voices produces an ensemble of unbeliev- 
able beauty. AT’ LAST a program for both discriminat- 
ing musician and the lay listener. A program every word 
of which is understood, full of humor, grace, charm and 
other indescribable qualities which bring pleasure to all. 
They always hold audiences spellbound during the entire 
concert. 


Now Booking Season 1927-1928 


demonstrate 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THEGUNN SCHOOL Orchestral and Solo Lists Charm Boston 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn 
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Percy Rector Stephens 


Chairman, Board of Directors 
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Proschowsky 
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Glenn Dillard 
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June 27—August 1 
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Amy Neill 


June 27—August 1 


For further 
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address 
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Registrar 
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music abounds in passages of polytonal 
or atonal character—the underlying 
tonality is that of A Minor. The har- 
monic treatment is fresh and imagina- 
tive, and where it is bold it is neverthe- 
less congruous. 

The Symphony is in four movements— 
Allegro giusto, Lento, Scherzo, Finale: 
Allegro molto. The first movement con- 
trasts and develops two themes, one well- 
rhythmed and brilliant and the other 
graceful and delicate. The slow move- 
ment unfolds a very expressive cantilena 
passage for strings, through wood wind. 
The Scherzo is piquant and lively with 
the play of rhythm based on polka and 
mazurka movements. The finale is a 
brilliant tour-de-force, ending in a 
powerful crescendo. 

Tansman’s Symphony as a_ whole 
proved delightful music in itself. While 
it has no poetic or epic program, it 


‘achieves an individual beauty and ar- 


rests interest with its facile charm and 
fanciful richness. The work was well 
received. 

Mr. Burgin revealed himself once 
more to his Boston admirers as the se- 
rious musician and expert violinist that 
he is. His performance was technically 
fluent, rich in tone and tonal contrasts 
and alive with fervor, intensity, and 
lyrical warmth. He was accorded an 
ovational reception. 

Handel’s “Water Music,” not played 
here for over twenty-six years, proved a 
welcome revival. Mr. Koussevitzky gave 
to Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” an 
electric performance. 


Program of Schelling Works 


Ernest Schelling was guest conductor 
of the People’s Symphony at its concert 
in Jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 13. Huddie Johnson, pianist, and 
Stefan Sopkin, violinist, were the solo- 
ists. The program, made up of Mr. 
Schelling’s compositions, was as follows: 

“Suite Fantastique” for piano and 

orchestra. 

Concerto in one movement for violin 

and orchestra. 

“A Victory Ball.” 

The Suite, heard in Boston in 1908 
when Mr. Schelling played the piano 
part, proved highly agreeable music, 
especially with its ingenious treatment 
of “Dixie.” Miss Johnson played the 
piano part with expert skill and spirit. 
The Violin Concerto, introduced by Fritz 
Kreisler in 1916, was played by Mr. Sop- 
kin with an ardor and zeal for disclos- 
ing its many beauties. “A Victory Ball” 
is an extremely effective composition, 
one of Mr. Schelling’s best. The or- 
chestra gave it a brilliant performance. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his second violin 
recital of the season in Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 13. The 
program contained Bach’s A Minor Con- 
certo, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,”’ 
and compositions by  Scott-Kreisler, 
transcriptions by Mr. Kreisler of several 
of Debussy’s works, and a Tango by 
Arbos-Fernandez. Mr. Kreisler played 
with his wonted inimitable finesse and 
polish. Carl Lamson accompanied. 

Rose Zulalian gave a recital in Sym- 
phony Hall on March 13, singing music 
by Purcell, Mozart, Donizetti, Schubert, 
Griffes, Silberta, and a group of Arme- 
nian songs. Heard very favorably in 
Boston on previous occasions, Miss Zula- 
lian again stirred her listeners with her 
gorgeous contralto voice. It is an organ 
of unusual richness and of sympathetic 
timbre, controlled with a technic of 
splendid development. Miss Zulalian 
sings with an intensity and fervor of in- 
terpretation that vitalize her songs in 
striking measure. She is also well 
versed in the arts of delicate singing. 
Solon Albert played accompaniments of 
outstanding merit. 


Recital by Gieseking 


Walter Gieseking gave a piano recital 
in Symphony Hall on March 14. His 
program was made up of Bach’s “En- 
glish” Suite in D Minor, No. 6, the Schu- 
mann Fantasie in C, a group by De- 
bussy and another by Ravel. Mr. Gie- 
seking scored a sensational success. For 
sheer beauty of tone and subtlety of 
nuance it has not been equalled. On the 
structural side, his art presented a vi- 
tality of phrasing and flowing develop- 
ment that made the works performed 
highly effective and unified pictures. 
Olga Warren gave a program of so- 
prano songs by American composers 
Hopkinson, Reinagle, Pelissier, Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, Watts, Grant-Schaefer, 
Weller, Hageman, MacFadyen, Fox, 





Stewart, Strickland, and Cadman were 
represented. With a pretty voice and 
sympathetic manner, Miss Warren gave 
each song its distinguishing expression. 
Francis Moore was an able assistant at 
the piano. 

Hans Ebell, pianist, and John Camp- 
bell, tenor, gave a joint recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on March 19. Mr. Ebell played 
Schumann’s “Symphonic Etudes” and a 
group of Chopin, Schubert and Godow- 
sky, with his accustomed musicianship, 
technical skill and warm tone. Mr. 
Campbell sang songs by Fauré, Widor, 
Ebell, Rubinstein, Wagner, Curran, 
Duke and Warford. Mr. Campbell 
proved a sound vocal technician, with a 
firm textured voice of virile timbre at 
his command. Ary Dulfer, violinist, 
played tasteful obbligati to some of Mr. 
Campbell’s songs. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Syracuse Beethoven Festival Continues 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 19. — The 
Syracuse Symphony, under the direction 
of Vladimir Shavitch, gave the second 
and third concerts of the Beethoven Cen- 
tennial Festival on March 8 and 9. The 
Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 were per- 
formed. The final concert of the Festi- 
val will take place on March 26, when 
the Eighth and Ninth Symphonies will 
be presented. In the Choral Symphony 
a chorus of 500 will participate. Solo 
parts will be sung by Jeannette Vree- 
land, Nevada Van der Veer, Judson 
House and Fred Patton. This Festival 
is under the auspices of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Branson to Be New Leader of Marine 
Band 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—Taylor 
Branson, who for many years has been 
second leader of the United States 
Marine Band, will be promoted to first 
leader upon the retirement of Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann in April. 

A. FT 


Opera in San Francisco 
Engages Pasquale Amato 


for Eight Appearances 
‘OuoReUNeNOPNPRCERELEEDGAUNTLAUADEREDERLONEANEEOENEEDECAEA CRUE EEE 


Pasquale Amato, noted baritone, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who returned to America last fall 
after an absence of several years, has 
been engaged to sing in eight operatic 
performances during the month, from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 17, with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association, Gaetano Merola, 
director, in San Francisco. Mr. Amato 
will appear as Kurvenal in “Tristan und 
Isolde,” in German, and will also appear 
in two other réles in which he achieved 
great success at the Metropolitan, 
Amonasro in “Aida” and Tonio in “Pag- 
liacci.” 

Mr. Amato has devoted much of his 
time since his return to America this 
season to teaching in New York. In June 
he will join the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College for the period of its 
regular summer session, from June 27 
to Aug. 6. Mr. Amato expects to take 
a short vacation on the Pacific coast 
prior to the opening of the opera season 
there. 


Beethoven Lists in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, March 19.—The Los 
Angeles Trio was heard in a Beethoven 
memorial concert in the Beaux Arts 
Auditorium on March 11. Three num- 
bers were listed. Trio in E Flat, Op. 
1, No. 1; Sonata for piano and violin, 
No. 5, and Trio No. 5, in D. The artists, 
May MacDonald Hope, founder and 
pianist; David Crocov, violinist, and llya 
Bronson, ‘cellist, played with splendid 
tone and fine regard for style and 
nuance. Another memorial concert is 
announced to be given in the Beaux Arts 
Auditorium on March 26. The artists 
will be Maria Gerdes and Hal Davidson 
Crain, pianist and baritone. The former 
will play two sonatas. The latter will 
give the cycle “An die ferne Geliebte,” 
and other songs. 
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A Chicago critic has written of José Echaniz as follows 
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| bene a technical development that permits him to 

be disdainful of any combination of notes con- 
fronting him, he has ideas, and they are interesting. 
Though all the pianists having the hands for it at one 
time or another go after the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, he 
played it better than it has been heard here in years." 
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How Native Culture May Be Developed 
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as that of all other particular modes of 
musical presentation have passed. It is 
only a convenient mode of manifestation 
of the modern secular epoch of music, 
which in turn is only a late phase of the 
great European culture. 


Restoration of Song 


The restoration of song, as another 
basic principle of the culture to come, 
aside from the inevitable reaction 
against the phenomenal special develop- 
ment of modern European instrumental 
music, attaches itself necessarily to the 
spiritual directedness which musical evo- 
lution must assume. The symphony, the 
paramount vehicle of modern instru- 
mental music, is too abstract to mean 
anything to the mass of the American 
people. It is dying in Europe; and in 
America, except for several fitful recru- 
descences, has never been born, and as 
a way forward for our culture, never 
will be. Our efforts in this form have 
value for us only as a necessary expe- 
rience of our national student years. 

With the expression of our racial aspi- 
ration must come concepts graspable by 
the people, having clear meaning for 
them, and with the concept comes the 
word. The word, in music, means song. 
It is not for nothing, as a phenomenon 
of evolution, that community singing has 
swept the country. It signifies the prep- 
aration of the soil for the normal growth 
of song as the foundation of music. No 
symphonic movement could possibly 
have seized upon the nation with the 
avidity of a chemical reaction, as the 
recent community song movement has 
done. In what forms this song shall be 
embodied, what developments it projects, 
are matters for the future. It rests with 
the needs and sympathies of the people, 
and the response of awakened poets and 
composers. 

Anyone who observes the birth and de- 
velopment of the great musical cultures 
will perceive that they grow up through 
the medium of certain new and charac- 
teristic forms, which seem to spring 
into being providentially, or at least in- 
evitably, as the destined new, charac- 
teristic and appropriate ways in which 
the new culture insists on expressing 
itself. 

As to forms, a new culture insists on 
a “new deal.” Our American forms have 
not yet asserted themselves, and will not 
so long as we remain under the delusion 
that our propping up of the dying Euro- 
pean culture and perpetuation of its 
forms is a way forward. Only as we 
find the people and their need will the 
new forms come into being. The fact 
that we can succeed with some sort of 
traditional musical entertainment in 
satisfying a surface need of the people 
for diversion or relaxation is no indica- 
tion that such forms constitute the path 
of a creative culture. 


The Field of New Forms 


As the result of an intimate connec- 
tion with the “community” musical de- 
velopment in America since its birth, l 
have made my own experimental contri- 
bution in the field of new forms. The 
community movement represents. the 
sole spontaneous phenomenon, on a cul- 
tural ground, which America has pro- 
duced in the way of a musical movement 
embracing the whole people, outside of 
the commercial musical system. As 
such I have regarded it as the only prac- 
tical and tangible point of departure 
which we have thus far toward a new 
American culture. Its present crudeness 
does not recommend it to the fastidious, 
but the principles upon which it stands 
are of prime importance. It is chaotic, 
amorphous, lacking in definite purpose, 
but a movement which is capable of im- 
mense and unforeseen developments if 
grappled with by the creative artists 
capable of molding and giving direction 
to its forces. In its greater moments it 
has evinced something of the spiritual 
temper of America, but it cannot be 
said that it has yet identified itself with 
the deeper spiritual currents of Ameri- 
can life. 

The needs of the movement, as I have 
labored with it, have prompted the crea- 
tion of certain forms appropriate to it. 
The first extended example of these new 
forms which I have essayed is the “Sym- 
phonic Song,” an instrumental move- 
ment of symphonic character, for instru- 
mental ensemble or orchestra, based 
upon a song, old or new, known by or 
taught to the people, the singing of 
which by the people in the course of the 
work or at its climax is a feature of the 








performance. I am aware that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff has done something similar, 
as in the case of the “Towing Pole,” but 
in this vigorous little work, at least, the 
form does not come to much more than 
an amplified orchestral accompaniment, 
and the work pretends to be nothing 
more than a piéce d’occasion, without or- 
ganic relation to an evolutionary move- 
ment. 


“Symphonic Song Suite” 


The symphonic song I have carried to 
a further development in the “Sym- 
phonic Song Suite,” which involves a 
freer handling of the song element. An- 
other of these new forms is the “Dra- 
matic Ceremony,” a brief musical dra- 
matic stage work, employing both the 
spoken word and singing, which also in- 
volves the choral participation of the 
people, as community chorus, seated in 
the audience, as an integral part of the 
work. Beyond these are community 
dramas and masques on a much larger 
scale. 

The success of these works, so far as 
they have been produced, leads mé to 
believe that in this direction of works 
created for the needs of the community 
music movement and employing its 
forces, lies at least one path of creative 
progress on a basis of new forms, which 
gives evidence of unlimited possibilities 
of development. Moreover, I believe 
that the existence and future of the com- 
munity movement depends upon such a 
course. 

I have no desire to magnify the impor- 
tance of the works referred to, but in 
the interests of path-finding and experi- 
mental progress, I offer them without 
hesitation in this sense. Through the 
intimate familiarity to the people of the 
songs which they themselves sing in the 
symphonic songs, and which constitute 
the themes of the works, symphonic 
treatment is brought home to the people 
in a peculiarly comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic manner; and through the poetic 
element of both these and the dramatic 
ceremony, both forms may be directed 
upon the expression of definite ideas, 
which opens to them the whole field of 
definite aspirational concepts as subject 
matter. 

Whether these particular forms 
should prove to be among the new na- 
tional forms we are to seek may be a 
matter of small moment. But as the 
creative progress of an authentically 
new culture must necessarily be through 
new major forms of some sort, what is 
of importance is that any new forms 
essayed must embody principles believed 
to be deeply identified with the soul of 
the people from whom they spring. 

The other nine principles, as _ pre- 
sented in my preceding article should, in 
the light of these comments, be clearly 
understood. The thirteen principles as 
a whole have been formulated first from 
the need of putting into some concrete 
shape the views which have asserted 
themselves in my own thought as the 
result of my efforts of many years to 
find the truth of the way forward for 
a genuine American advance in creative 
musical culture, and second. in the hope 
that they may have something of sug- 
gestion and stimulation for other work- 
ers in this great, but vexed and proble- 
matical field. 


Indianapolis Hears Giannini and Novaes 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 19.—The Indian- 
apolis Mannerchor has given two excel- 
lent concerts. At the first, on Feb, 28, 
the male chorus, under Karl Reckzeh, 
sang a cappella. Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. Miss 
Giannini sang music by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Puccini. Molly Bernstein was 
her accompanist. The artist appearing 
on Sunday afternoon, March 6, was a 
favorite pianist, Guiomar Novaes. A 
program ranging from Bach to Poulenc 
and Ibert showed her artistic breadth of 
style. The Matinée Musicale presented 
active members on Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 25, at the Masonic Temple. Par- 
ticipating were Mrs. James Pearson, 
Helen Warrum-Chappell, Mrs. Arthur 
Monninger, Martha Rundell, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Bonner and Berta M. —, 


Dr. Ham Joins Northern State Teachers’ 
College 


ABERDEEN, S. D., March 19.—Dr. Sam- 
uel Curnow Ham, director of the voice 
department of De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., has been named head 
of the music department of the Northern 
State Teachers’ College. 





ROBERT 


STEEL 





Baritone 


Press Comment from both Here and Abroad 
“PAGLIACCTY’ 


VENICE, ITALY :- 
“Robert Steel had 


also to repeat the pro- 
logue. He is endowed 
with such breath con- 
trol which permits him 
to sustain his phrases 
according to will, and 
while the voice is of 
extraordinary quality, it 
is also noteworthy for 
its volume.” 


NAPLES, ITALY :- 


“The part of Tonio 
was taken by the bari- 
tone, Robert Steel, who 
revealed ample and 
sonorous qualities and 
most beautiful high 
tones, together with an 
accurate method of 
singing. He had to 
repeat the prologue 
amidst enthusiastic ap- 
plause.” 


NOTES FROM 


Concert with Mary Gar- 
den: 

“Robert Steel is a 
young baritone that the 
writer found very lik- 
able. The concert would 
have lost much without 
what Mr. Steel did for 
it. The Griffes song is 
beautiful music and he 
sang it well as he did 
the other music.’”— 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle. 


CHICAGO, ILL. :- 


“Robert Steel was the 
Tonio and reinforced 
the good opinion which 
was formed of his voice 
last week at his debut. 
His conception of the 
role is unusual and his 
Italian enunciation is 
like a native born. 


CHICAGO, ILL. :- 


“Robert Steel made 
his second appearance 
as Tonio and sustained 
all the good that was in 
his debut. He gave the 
abused clown a sparkle 
of indefinable charm 


most refreshing.” 


RECENT TOUR 


“Robert Steel de- 
serves the highest praise 
for he is a splendid 
artist. His several bal- 
lads were much enjoyed 
but his outstanding suc- 
cess was his rendition of 
the number from “The 
Barber of Seville.’ ”— 


Geneva, N. Y. 


“Robert Steel voiced the Factotum Aria of “The 
Barber of Seville’ with shrewder characterization 
than we have ever seen it given.”—Columbus 


(Ohio) Dispatch. 


Management 


S5) CHARLES L. WAGNER CQ 


511 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Sonia Skalka Heard 


Sonia Skalka, winner of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
Prize, gave a piano recital in Town Hall 
on Tuesday evening, March 15, her 
hearers being many and cordial. Miss 
Skalka played the Liszt transcription of 
Bach’s big Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2, Skryabin’s Ninth Sonata, two 
Preludes and the C Sharp Minor Polon- 
aise of Chopin, and a group of pieces by 
Carpenter, Rachmaninoff and _ Liszt. 
Technical facility and supreme con- 
fidence marked her performances, which 
were not overburdened with emotional 
significance, color, or imagination. 

W. S. 


Miss Madden Plays 


Doris Madden, Australian pianist, ap- 
peared in a Town Hall recital on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 16, in an inter- 








New York Recital 





Aeolian Hall, March 31, 1927 


(afternoon) 





MARGARET 


NORTHRUP 


| SCORES in OTTAWA 





“She has a soprano voice of 
very pure quality, of extensive 
compass, and exceptional flexi- 
bility, and she uses it with 
consummate art and alluring 
effect, and she created charm- 
ing effects by means of some 
subtle tonal inflexions. In ad- 
dition to her musical gifts, Miss 
Northrup has not a few natural 
graces which served, if possible, 
to enhance the charm of her 
singing.”—Ottawa Journal, Feb. 
23, 1927. 
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Bookings to Connect With 
Southern Tour in May 
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esting and unusually well constructed 
program. Mozart’s “Pastorale Variée,” 
a Scarlatti sonata and pieces of Les, 
Corelli and Graun occupied the first 
group. Beethoven’s penultimate Sonata, 
the Op. 110 in A Flat filled the second 
bracket to bursting. Following this 
came an excellent group devoted to the 
finest of Brahms and Schumann, and 
bits by Debussy, Skriabin, Ibert and 
Palmgren were heard in conclusion. Miss 
Madden is in many ways a gifted per- 
former. She understands well the con- 
tours of form and phrase and her treat- 
ment of the various tonal phases proved 
her to have unusua! perception in that 
detail. Her perfofmance as a_ whole, 
however, was not unmarred by a limited 
set of moods which recurred with a cer- 
tain regularity. She was well received 
and responded with extras. D. S. L. 


Mr. Sopkin’s Second 


A second recital was given by Stefan 
Sopkin, violinist, in Aeolian Hall the 
evening of March 16, a good sized 
gathering attesting to the increasing 
popularity of this worthy artist. Mr. 
Sopkin on this occasion did not quite 
maintain the average which his earlier 
appearance had set. There were lapses 
from perfect intonation and passages 
which were without requisite clarity. 
But these purely technical imperfections 
were more than offset by Mr. Sopkin’s 
unfailing musicianship, his comprehen- 
sive grasp of important details, and his 
sensitive feeling for the best effects. His 
program included the Vitali-Charlier 
Chaconne, a sonata by Philippe Gaubert, 
which was heralded as a first perform- 
ance, the Tchaikovsky Concerto, and 
numbers of Godowsky-Press, Gershwin, 
Chopin, Spalding. Achron, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Auer. Harry Kaufman played 
his usual ideal accompaniments. 

W. S. 


Manuel Millet’s Début 


It would be unfair to estimate the tal- 
ents of Manuel Millet, the much-heralded 
Mexican baritone, on the basis of his 
début recital given Wednesday evening, 
March 16, in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Millet 
was suffering from an attack of acute 
laryngitis and obviously in no condition 
to give a worthy account of himself. An 
announcement from the stage halfway 
down the program had it that both Mr. 
Millet’s management and his friends 
had urged him not to appear but having 
traveled across the Continent for the ex- 
press purpose he refused to hear of not 
keeping the engagement. Mr. Millet was 
in an apologetic frame of mind the eve- 
ning long and expressed the hope that 
“next time I sing in New York you like 
me better for tonight it is terrible.” 

Notwithstanding the laryngitis, there 
have been many recitals given from 
that same stage much more “terrible” to 
hear. Mr. Millet’s voice is one of con- 
siderable power and of very pleasing 
quality despite the huskiness_ that 
clouded it Wednesday evening. He de- 
serves his title, too, of dramatic bari- 
tone. His interpretations were evidently 
very carefully and honestly considered 
and delivered with telling effect. He 
sang arias from “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Otello” and “Hamlet,” Duparc’s “Sou- 
pir a ma Mére,” Massenet’s “Pensée 
d’Automne,” Finden’s “Kashmiri Song,” 
Cadman’s “Flowers of Forgetfulness,” 
and, most appealing of all, a group of 
folk-songs from Mexico, the Argentine 
and Spain. 

Glenna Gould, a pianist from Califor- 
nia, played his accompaniments and had 
a group to herself that included Griffes’ 
Scherzo, Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’Eau” 
and Phillipp’s “Feux Follets.” E. A. 


Fély Clément’s Recital 


Fély Clément, Baltimore soprano, as- 
sisted by Marie Van den Broeck, violin- 
ist, gave a recital Wednesday evening, 
March 16, in Chickering Hall. Three 
of the five groups were Mme. Clément’s, 
a German one first with Reichardt’s 


“Hoffnung,” Wolf’s “Verborgenheit,” 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin” and Schumann’s 
“Widmung”; a French group that fol- 


lowed the Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto by 
Miss Van den Broeck in which were 
Holmés’ “Ton Nom,” Léoncavallo’s 
“Petit Ange, Ferme Ton Aile,” Paladil- 
he’s “Trois Priéres,” Trémisot’s “Les 
Yeux,” Wittman’s “Rondel du Coeur” 
and Leroux’ “Le Nil.” Miss Van den 
Broeck played a group of shorter num- 
bers—Kreisler’s arrangement of Dvo- 
rak’s “Slavische Tanze” and the Spirit- 
ual from his “New World Symphony,” 





Gardner’s “Cane Brake” and Burleigh’s 
“Fairy Sailing.” Miss Clément had the 
last word with songs in English by Bur- 
leigh, Kramer, Watts, Hageman and 
Rogers. : 
Mme. Clément was most successful in 
her French songs. Her voice is light 
and flexible and she uses it easily. Her 
high notes are a bit reedy and a quality 
not altogether pleasant creeps in now 
and then. She succeeded admirably, 
however, in establishing an attractive, 
informal atmosphere and won much ap- 
plause for her varied interpretations. 
Vera Eakin played her accompaniments 
and Margaret Dreyer did similar service 
for Miss Van den Broeck. M. F. 


Della Baker Sings 


Della Baker, a soprano who is known 
both as recitalist and as oraturio soloist 
in New York, was heard in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 17. John 
Doane was the effective piano co-artist. 
Miss Baker had chosen an original pro- 
gram, including some fairly unfamiliar 
and lovely old-time works, and cullings 
from modern English and other sources. 
Outstanding in her first group were an 
air of Ofelia from a forgotten “‘Amleto” 
by Faccio, and “As When the Dove La- 
ments Her Love” from Handel’s “Acis 
and Galathea.” There were later three 
lieder by Franz; modern British songs 
by Bainton, Besly and Gibbs, and works 
of Debussy, Lazar and others. Miss 
Baker’s voice is one of rare beauty, 
combining clarity and a delightful fresh- 
ness. This is so particularly when she 
sings in the upper medium range and 
with full employment of breath resource. 
It seemed last week that a slight vibrato 
tended to cloud her lower tones and to 
mar the effect of rapid vocalization. This 
probably is owing to faulty breath man- 
agement, but it should be eradicated as 
a blemish in an otherwise charming 
equipment. As interpreter, Miss Baker 
showed intelligence without the most 
dramatic achievements. The audience 





- 
Home of Key's Flag to Become 
National Shrine 


ASHINGTON, March 19.—Ac- 

cording to an announcement 
made here, the city of Baltimore 
is to preserve as a historical shrine 
the house in which Mrs. Mary 
Young Pickersgill and her four- 
teen-year-old daughter made the 
flag which flew over Fort Mc- 
Henry, in Baltimore Harbor, dur- 
ing the British bombardment in 
1812. It was this flag which in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
flag is in the possession of the 
Government, in the War Depart- 
ment, here; but an effort is to be 
made to have it placed in the “flag 
house” in Baltimore. The interior 
furnishings of the house are to be 
restored to the original design. A 
number of historical portraits and 
relics of the war of 1812 are to be 
placed in the house. A, ts Ms 











was very cordial and recalled the singer 
repeatedly. N. T. O. 


Youry Bilstin and Others 


The obsolete viola da gamba, or a re- 
production of the same, shared solo hon- 
ors with the ’cello, when Youry Bilstin, a 
young player of both these instruments, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 17. He was assisted 
in two of his numbers by a string quar- 
tet made up of Yascha Fishberg, first 
violin; Jack Fishberg, second violin; 
Mitya Stillman, viola, and Ossip Giskin, 
’cello. In the larger part of the program 
Carroll Hollister was at the piano for 
the soloist. Two numbers were given 
as duets with the viola, played by Mr. 
Stillman. 

Mr. Bilstin had resurrected a number 
of old works—some interesting, others 
less so—by d’Hervelois, Schenck, Loeil- 
let, Milandre, Couperin, Kuhnau, Dit- 
tersdorf, Haydn and Vivaldi. Several 


[Continued on page 24] 
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Rachmaninoff *s New Concerto is Given 


Premiére by Orchestra in Philadelphia 


CUOUUUOULAEAEAEUEGEUALEDOUADUEOOUEUEUEGOUEU OD EGEA SUED ed ena aad 

Composer Plays Solo Part in 
Music of Typical Russian 
Effectiveness — Swedish 
Program Presented by Sto- 
kowski—Forces Appear at 
Stanley Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, and with Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, pianist, as soloist, gave identical 
concerts in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon, March 18, and Satur- 
day evening, March 19. The list was as 
follows: 





Concerto No. 4, for piano and 
Ce. ee eee eee Rachmaninoff 
Three Russian Songs..... Rachmaninoff 


Chorus of contraltos and basses 
from the Mendelssohn Club 
“Roméo et Juliette’’....... Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Rachmaninoff played his Concerto 
from manuscript, and for the first time 
on any stage. The folk-songs in their 
present elaborate form also had their 
first public presentation. 

The brooding beauty of the Rach- 
maninoff temperament prevails in the 
slow movement of this new concerto, al- 
though it must be confessed that some 
of the melodic material is rather trivial. 
The setting, however, does much to off- 
set this banality. The first movement, 
labelled—almost ironically it would seem 
—Allegro vivace—is dark and stormy in 
character, with clashing climaxes and 
very elaborate instrumentation, which 
nevertheless draws but sparingly upon 
the resources. of extremism in modern 
music, The Finale more truly a lively 
Allegro, is especially brilliant in its op- 
portunities for the soloist, who capi- 
talized these to dazzling advantage. A 
certain discreet dallying with modern 
dissonances was faintly discernible at 
times, but it is obvious that Rachmaninoff 
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has not frankly espoused iconoclasm. 

This Concerto is resourcefully written, 
impregnated with the haunting Slavic 
quality, typical of the composer, but on 
the whole it is effective, rather than pro- 
found. Of course, Mr. Rachmaninoff 
played his music superbly, evoking at 
the end fervid enthusiasm from his au- 
ditors. 


Whimsical Folk-Songs 


Rachmaninoff’s adaptation of Russian 
folk-songs may be described as whimsi- 
cal in the Russian manner, which is to 
say that they are fundamentally melan- 
choly in their beauty. 

The three are: “The Drake and the 
Duck,” “Oh! My Johnny!” and “Powder 
and Paint.” The last-named has the 
most color and vividness of outline. 
They were well sung by the Mendelssohn 
Club delegation, basses interpreting the 
first, altos the second, and a chorus of 
the two, the third. 

The “Roméo et Juliette” Overture, 
magnificently read, served among other 
things to exemplify inspirational roots 
of Rachmaninoff in Tchaikovsky. The 
connection is assuredly traceable, al- 
though the Rachmaninoff orchestration 
has naturally, as a product of the period, 
a complexity not always found in the 
earlier scores. Because of his neuritis, 
Mr. Stokowski was still cbliged to lead 
with the left hand. 


Swedish Music Played 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, gave the following 
Swedish program in the Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon, March 11, 
and Saturday evening, March 12: 


“Orc ck vee vd cavees Stenhammar 
Symphony No. 3 (Lapland), 
Peterson-Berger 
Svmphony No. 4 in G Minor. .Atterberg 
“Midsommarvaka” (Swedish Rhap- 
sody) ee see week eo baeheee Alfven 
Mr. Stokowski’s aversion to routine 
programs, a tendency that has_ been 


growing this season, was exemplified in 
this grouping of names. Atterberg and 
Alven are not unknown to the average 
concert-goer, but Peterson-Berger and 
Stenhammar are utterly devoid of fa- 
miliar appeal. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
scores submitted was their similarity of 
genre. All drew largely upon folk-tunes 
and racial melodic idioms. All employed, 
but without eccentricity, the resources of 
modern instrumentation; all were pic- 
torial and nationalistically typical. 

Superior authority of musicianship 
and inspiration attaches to the Atterberg 
work, which is firmly fashioned, rich in 
melodic content and finely flavorful, es- 
pecially in the rugged and tumultuous 
opening movement con forza. There is 
grace and charm in the Andante and 
Scherzo and bright fancy in the conclud- 
ing Rondo. The movements are played 
without pause. Much of the thematic 
material is from Swedish national 
melodies. The composer calls this at- 
tractive, but not particularly pretentious 
work, “The Little Symphony.” The 
Peterson-Berger music, while without 
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some of the lucidity and vigorous forth- 
rightness of the Atterberg composition, 
is perhaps superior in originality and at- 
mospheric novelty. The composer has 
lived among the Laps, studied their dis- 
tinctive music and glorified it in a work, 
which, in its reflective movements is in- 
stinct with a haunting beauty. This 
quality is especially marked in the “tran- 
quillo” third movement, where exquisite 
effects are gained in setting a Northern 
folk-tune for flute, muted violins and 
harp. Peterson-Berger is extremely 
felicitous in his handling of his finales, 
which carry an effect of curiously sus- 
pended harmonies, poetically unresolved. 

The “Midwinter” of Stenhammar is a 
straightforward picture of Christmas 
revelry and devotion in chill boreal sun- 
light. Native fiddlers and_ typical 
chorales are conjured up by the musical 
picture. The “Midsommarvaka” of Alf- 
ven had several previous performances 
in this city at the Fairmount Park Sym- 
phony concerts at Lemon Hill in the 
summer of 1925. This is a joyous, tune- 
ful piece of genre nature, brilliant and 
delightful. 

The unusual concert was well received 
and Mr. Stokowski seemed to take nleas- 
ure in another invasion of new fields. 
The Swedish minister, Wollmar Bostrom, 
Mme. Bostrom and their three daughters 
were present for the musical tribute to 
their fatherland. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





Mr. Rodzinski Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra played for the Stanley 
Music Club on Sunday evening at the 
Stanley Theater and gave the eighth of 
the Monday evening series in the 
Academy of Music. 

Artur Rodzinski, in the continuance of 
Mr. Stokowski’s attack of neuritis, con- 
ducted the Monday night concert, repeat- 
ing the delightful program of contem- 
porary Swedish composers given at the 
vreceding week’s concerts in the regular 
series. As usual, Mr. Rodzinski con- 
ducted the Stanley concert, reading “The 
Bartered Bride” Overture and the Kal- 
linikoff’s Symphony with brilliant effects. 
Lucie Stern. a pupil of Josef Hofmann 
at the Curtis Institute, was the soloist. 





Beethoven Féte Held in Notre 


Dame, Paris 


ARIS, March 1.—Beethoven’s 

“Missa Solemnis” was sung to- 
day in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. A ceremonial to mark the 
composer’s centenary was held, in 
which the Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal Dubois, participated. The 
music was furnished by the Col- 
onne Orchestra under Gabriel 
Pierné. Charles-Marie Widor 
played organ works of Bach after 
the singing of the mass. The solo- 
ists in the Beethoven work in- 
cluded Mme. Ritter-Ciampi, so- 
prano of the Paris Opéra. 











offering the E Flat Concerto of Liszt. 
She gave a most impressive performance, 
W. R. Murpny. 


Philadelphians Sing “Manon” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society made one of its 
most ambitious endeavors on Thursday 
evening in the Academy of Music, when 
Massenet’s “Manon” was revived, for 
the first time in years in this city, aid 
in a capable English translation. Clar- 
ence Bawden did effective work in the 
conductor’s chair. The chorus was ex- 
cellent in vocalism and in action. Vera 
Murray Covert made her operatic début, 
after many concert successes, in the 
title-réle. The Des Grieux of Thomas 
S. Williams was excellent. Paul 
Towner, Norman Barr, Edyth Putnam, 
Dorothy Butterworth, Dorothy Royle 
King, Herbert Wellington Smith and 
Harold Wright gave appropriate im- 
personations. W. R. M. 


Gieseking Plays in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, March’ 19.—Walter 
Gieseking, pianist, gave a brilliant il- 
lustration of his talent in the ballroom 
of the Penn Athletic Club on March 13. 
He revealed notable gifts with particular 
effectiveness in music by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Debussy, Ravel, and Skria- 
bin. His assisting artist was Catarina 
Gobbi, soprano. 





“Marie Miller can 
do more things at the 
harp than anyone in 
the world except Sal- 


zedo.”’ 
—W.J. Henderson, 
New York World 
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“A perfect joy 
musically, artistically 


and personally ”’ 
—Erie Dispatch 
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She has the 


soul of a great 
artist. —Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


Mme. Chemet, a violinist among violin- 
ists. . . . Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


Such sweep and power and lyric loveliness of tone calls only for 
superlatives. Mme. Chemet has that rare combination of swinging 
smoothness and turbulent, unreserved fire; there is lightning from under 
her bow, and in turn golden floods of the sort of music men dream of hearing. 


—Deems Taylor, New York World. 


Chickering Victor 
rene Records This vigorous and temperamental artist has everything a violinist should have, 
and tops the list of women players. Her extraordinary musical sense, her feel- 
ny ing for rhythm, her polished style, her individuality, her wide range of 
COPLEY expression unite in making an artist of authority secure in her position— 
New York City Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World. | 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 26, 1927 


BEETHOVEN: 1827-1927 

NE hundred years ago today Ludwig van Bee- 

thoven died in his lodgings in the Schwarz- 
spanierhaus in Vienna. Although he probably had 
no pre-vision of his death-chamber as a place of 
pilgrimage for all the world, he faced the end 
courageously, with the certainty that he had ac- 
complished the best that was in him, and that his 
best was worthy of men’s admiration. The records 
of his last months of suffering show that his 
thoughts dwelt frequently, but in no petty vanity, 
upon the possibility of his perennial fame. 

He had the conviction that his sincerity of pur- 
pose would count in his favor. “I know that I am 
an artist,” he said; and again: “They cannot rob 
me of my place in the history of art.” These were 
not boasts, but the self-judgments of an honest soul. 
He had no fear of death as the destroyer, because 
he was conscious of the immortal spirit in himself 
and in his works, and because he had long before 
vanquished that fear by meeting it in bold denial. 

Preoccupation with the mystery of death in life 
and life in death is the most salient characteristic 
of his music. While he wrote with humor, with 
gusto, with joy and with ecstatic exaltation, his 
prevailing mood was mystic contemplation of the 
universe. In the music of no other composer does 
one feel so often that the veil of illusion between 
matter and spirit is shaken and abount to be rent 
asunder. In the transcendentalism of Kant he found 
his favorite philosophy, and he was ever quoting 
Kant’s apothegm that the moral law within us is as 
marvelous as the starry heavens above us. 

It is his insistence upon the importance of the 





moral law that makes part of his writing uncon- 
genial to those who deplore moralizing in art. These 
objectors point to what they designate as a self- 
righteous and pietistic attitude in the slow move- 
ments which Beethoven composed before he 
attained the spiritual serenity of his last decade. 
They cavil at ethical implications and at sermons 
in music, and regard him as a platitudinous and 
tedious exhorter. But they overlook the facts that 
this moralizing tendency was a characteristic of 
Beethoven’s time, that in indulging it he was con- 
forming, as every composer does, to the Zeitgeist, 
and that without the ethical strain in his nature 
Beethoven would never have reached his greatest 
moments. 

It was this strain—call it ethical, moral or 
spiritual—that enabled Beethoven to attain the pro- 
found intuitions, the penetrating and well-nigh 
clairvoyant vision of his later years. In the D 
Minor Mass and in the last string quartets, he came 


so close to the arcana of existence that, when listen- © 


ing to them, one feels on the verge of ultimate 
revelations. In evoking the sense of mystery and 
awe, he was supreme. 

When one examines Beethoven’s total work and 
marks its periodic changes in style and its obvious 
flaws of artistry, one realizes that the tragedy of 
his life was his inability to express his ideas to 
his own satisfaction. His laborious notebooks form 
a diary of despair; themes are worked and re- 
worked in the search for the exact expression that 
seems ever to elude him. Some inhibition of the 
mind, some imperfect connection between the sub- 
conscious and the conscious, prevented him from 
free and spontaneous creation. 

* * * * 


HROUGHOUT the greatest part of his life. 

Beethoven was groping for the individual idiom 
which he finally found and used in the compositions 
of his last few years. Even the later works con- 
tain passages which he would probably have re- 
vised had he been able to hear how they sounded 
in performance. The struggle for self-expression 
accounts largely for those parts of his writing 
which we find commonplace and trivial, and for the 
uneven quality of his output. 

A possible reason for Beethoven’s difficulty in 
acquiring freedom of utterance has been suggested 
by O. G. Sonneck in The American Mercury: 
“Hailing from Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach very 
much more than from Johann Sebastian, Beethoven 
essentially represents the homophonic era. Even 
his polyphony, paradoxically, may be said to be 
homophonic polyphony. Surely it is different in 
kind and essence from that of Bach. With Bach it 
was a mother-tongue; with Beethoven it was more 
like an acquired language spoken with virtuosity. 
A fugue of Bach sounds idiomatic, spontaneous, 
like something that had to be without fore or after- 
thought; a fugue by Beethoven may sound just a 
little anachronistic or too intentional to be con- 
vincing.”’ 

Yet, strangely enough, the very quality that is 
most striking in Beethoven’s best work is its seem- 
ing inevitability. The manner in which he sub- 
jected a musical idea to successive transformations 
has an effect much stronger than logical develop- 
ment; it has the appearance of a natural and or- 
ganic growth, as irresistible as the metamorphosis 
of a seed into a plant. Behind his logic, suffusing 
and animating it, is an energy of the same kind 
that quickens the cosmos. His strength lay not in 
invention, but in construction. It was his creative 
energy that enabled him to take a theme insignifi 
cant in itself, such as the Fate theme of the Fifth 
Symphony, and make it grow into something of 
tremendous import. 

For a century Beethoven has not been superseded. 
At the present time his pedestal is being shaken by 
detractors. But it is improbable that his mighty 
figure will be displaced, although his music may 
pass through a period of comparative neglect, only 
to rise again with renewed vigor because of its 
inherent vitality. 


WHO IS “WAPTA?” 
RS. CHARLES COOPER, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Composers Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, wishes to ascertain the identity 
of the composer who submitted, under the pseudonym 
of “Wapta,” a violoncello sonata in the tenth biennial 
prize competition. This sonata has been awarded the 
prize of $100 offered by the St. Cecilia Society of Grand 
Rapids. Mrs. Cooper asks that the composer commu- 
nicate with her immediately at the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, and that he send, as proof of his identity, the 
first eight measures of the sonata. 
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Musical Trio Meets on Shipboard 


When pianists meet, there is often an opportunity to 
compare notes. This seems to be the occupation in 
which Ignaz Friedman is shown (right) with Toti Dal 
Monte, coloratura soprano, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist. The scene is the deck of the Berengaria, on 
which the trio sailed for European tours. Mr. Fried- 
man will play at the Beethoven Festival in Vienna from 
March 20 to 30, and will then sail for Australia. 


Rogers—Francis Rogers, concert baritone and teacher 
of singing, is now a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
having recently been awarded the Cross of the Legion 
by the French Government. Mr. Rogers is chairman of 
- American committee of the Fontainebleau School of 

usic. 


Grainger—Honors to composers while living used to 
be relatively rare. Nowadays the exception is some- 
times the rule. Recently the members of the Musical 
Art Club of Saskatoon, Canada, gave an all-Grainger 
program. There were a paper on the composer’s work 
read by Reuben Low Sand performances of a variety of 
the composer’s vecelaul instrumental work. Lyell 
Custlin is president of ‘the club. 


Salzedo—In order to facilitate a train connection for 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and their seven harps, dur- 
ing their February tour, the station master of Ply- 
mouth, Ind., held a train for ten minutes. The ensemble 
was coming from Richmond. Va., where they played a 
return engagement before an audience of 4300. They 
were on their way to South Bend, Ind. This was the 
fifth time that the railroad people held a train for Sal- 
zedo and his harp ensemble. 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, tenor, has two daughters 
who aspire to a musical profession. Though they are 
very young, they already show a decided talent for 
piano and singing. Ritamary is now nine years old and 
her sister Pauline is barely seven. As they showed 
splendid musical tendencies almost since babyhood, 
their father bought them a piano and early started 
them upon a study of it. Later, the girls will both 
have vocal lessons under the guidance of their father. 


Stokowski—The musical appreciation of the West 
called forth comment from Leopold Stokowski on his 
recent return from a tour with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. “The apparent energy and the power of the audi- 
ence in the cities we visited were astounding,” said Mr. 
Stokowski. “The people seem to possess a marvelous 
vitality and freshness. The new music appeals to them 
most. The Ravel number brought forth great applause. 
And, of course, they liked the Bach. But the West is 
more eager to hear modern music.” 


Os-ke-non-ton—Weather conditions are not supposed 
to cause much apprehension to the Indian braves. But 
Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk baritone, wrote recently to his 
manager, Catherine Bamman, of a very trying expe- 
rience while on a concert tour. “We are somewhere in 
the Arizona desert,” he wrote. “The Los Angeles con- 
cert is scheduled for tonight, but we are lost, the ter- 
rible storms have put us out of commission. We had 
got as far as Yuma when the ‘iron horse’ balked and 
refused to go any farther becaue ahead of us nearly al! 
the bridges are washed down. This morning the ‘iron 
horse’ turned ’round and started back to Phoenix, from 
whence we set forth two days ago.” 


Tollefsen—Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist of the Tollef- 
sen Trio, recently attended an exhibition of the ancient 
and honorable art of fisticuffs in New York’s new Madi- 
son Square Garden (which he unblushingly admits he 
enjoys more than many of the concerts given). One of 
the preliminaries to the main bout was between two 
heavyweights who ambled about the ring, hanging on 
and wrestling without the semblance of a blow being 
struck. Soon the fans who demand action voiced their 
disapproval and the pair were hooted for their slug- 
gish tactics. Finally one exasperated fan yelled out: 
“What are yous guys doin’? You’d better take violin 
lessons!” Mr. Tollefsen states that he now feels the 
muscles of new applicants when they call—just to be 
cautious! 
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An Early Beginning 





butante of riper years. 

A reporter says: “A little shy at 
first, the children a few minutes later 
played very energetically on their in- 
struments, which imcluded a toy piano, 
trumpets, castanmets and a_ triangle. 
The Queen expressed her pleasure at the 
performance of the children, who belong 
to the nursery school of the settlement.” 

Will this result im a crop of artistic 
careers and red-ink press notices? 

We can imagine an enterprising firm 
of concert agents bringing forth little 
Susie of the Triangle with some such 
captions as these: 


“The Montesseri Musical Midget 
“Suzette Tinkle 
“APPROVED BY CROWNED HEADS 
“Performs Bach Cappriccios 
“with Seven Fingers 
“(Count Them)” 

If that doesn’t bring ‘em, what will? 


Charming Cacophony 


USHING HOSTESS: (to artist) 
“That last little modern piece was 
charming. I loved its wild abandon! 

Was it your own own composition?” 
Composer (scowling): “No, madam. I 
was putting a new string on my violin.” 

—London Answers. 
~ ™ ” 


Technic 
CYOMEONE has defined “technic” as: 
“The art of performing or singing 
the simplest things in music in the most 
dificult manner.” 
~ 


~ x 


Drastic 


Y: “Have you had any of this 
musical gin the bootleggers are sell- 
ing?” 
Cy: “No. What kind’s that?” 


Hy: “Tastes quite sharp and knocks 
you flat.” 
os x x 


Quite a Job 


AAR. TIMKINS (gazing into music 
4 store window, where ‘cello is on dis- 
play)—“Now, how do you suppose they 
ever get one of those under their chins?” 
= ~ = 
ey F. P. A., the jovial columnist 
of the New York World: 
“Mr. Arthur Honegger, the composer 
of “Pacific 231° rode on an express loco- 


HIS seems to be a great year for prodigies. 
an impromptu concert given before England’s Queen by an 
orchestra of children between the ages of two and five, when 
Her Majesty visited the Mary Ward Settlement in London. 
The temporary effects of stage fright seem to have lasted in 
these infants for less time than in the case of many a dé- 


The cables tell of 





motive out of a London station day 
before yesterday. He wishes, he says, 
to put into music the sounds heard by 
the engineer of an express train. After 
he finishes that symphonic poem, we 
should like him to turn his attention to 
the assembling of a suite called ‘The 
Whistle Blows to Announce Quitting 
Time in the Klaxon Factory.’ 

“Another descriptive piece we should 
like to listen to would be one called 
‘Testing Day in the Noiseless Type- 
writer Factory.’” 

* * * 


Torturous Terms 


IBRATO, rubato, pizzicato I find 
Form the stock in trade of a musical 
mind. 
Vibrato, pizzicato—or what, pray, have 
you?— 
Season the discourse of the rarefied few! 
+ 7 * 


Popular Phraseology 
IRST SINGER: “Have you heard 


the new jazz version of the Funeral 


March of Chopin?” 
Second Singer: “No. I suppose it’s 
ealled ‘Hearses, Hearses, Hearses’?” 

7 * * 


Chip of Old Block 


¢¢ AND so you believe in heredity?” 
“Indeed I do. My fiancée is a 
violinist’s daughter. And she’s always 
trying to string me!” 
* * « 
Batter Up! 
OW that vernal spring is nigh, 
Let all bases be first, say I! 


+” * oa 
Beneath Notice 


OUNG Woman (in large musical- 
instrument shop). “I want a tin- 
whistle.” 
Shopkeeper (with dignity). “We do 
not stock cylindrical flageolets.” 
—Punch. 
* * * 
ONE clusters in opera occur when the 
principals stand close together. 
* + * 


N°? Aida is as brown as she’s painted. 
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Address Editor, The Question Bor, 





“Dies Irae” 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you tell me who wrote the words 
of the “Dies Irae”? “Dies ILL.” 
Trenton, N. J.. March 18, 1927. 


The composition of the words is 
iscribed to Tommaso de Celano, who was 
1 friend and disciple of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 


- oo 2 


Aeolian Harp 


Question Box Editor: 

What is an Aeolian Harp and how 
does it obtain its name? 

Grace WEST. 

La Crosse, Mich., March 16, 1927. 

An aeolian harp consists of a sound 
box over which strings are stretched, 
tuned to a musical chord. The box is 


“WEAVER PIANOS 


placed in an open window or some other 
place where the strings are set in vibra- 
tion by the air passing across them. 
The term comes from Aeolus, the Greek 
god of the winds. 

> 9 9 


Compass of English Horn 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the compass of the English 
horn? GLORIA. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 15, 1927. 
From E or E Flat in the bass to about 
A or B Flat above the staff. 


7 ? ? 


About Toscanini 


Question Box Editor: 
“S” says that Toscanini conducted at 
the Manhattan Opera House under the 








owner. 





SEIN W A:T 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the | 
The music 
world accepts the | 
name Steinway as | 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 




















Hammerstein régime, “M” says he did 
not. Which is right? H. M. 

New York City, March 7, 1927. 

“M” is right. Perhaps “S” is think- 
ing of Campanini. 

poet 
A Campra Aria 
Question Box Editor: 

Is Campra’s “Charmant Papillon” 
merely a detached song or is it from an 
operatic work? ae = 

Marietta, Ohio, March 17, 1927. 

It is an aria from Campra’s operatic 
hallet, “Les Fétes Vénétiennes.” 

2s 
Cincinnati Festival 
Question Box Editor: 

In what year was the first Cincinnati 
Festival held? By. m BD. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 1927. 

In 1873, under Theodore Thomas. 


He % 
Ranges and Clefs 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me what are the 
respective ranges of a bass, a baritone 
and a tenor voice? 
the tenor clef? 
tone use? Mrs. FRANK SHINN. 

Veronica, Ore., March 13, 1927. 

Voices are classified by their quality 


rather than by their range, and this be- 0) 


ing true, there are some baritones that 
have better high notes than tenors and 
better low ones than basses. As a gen- 


eral rule, however, the bass voice sings ¥ 
from F on the first line of the bass staff g 
A baritone 


to F above the same staff. 


How does one read 
What’ clef does the bari- ¢2 


should have serviceable notes from B 
Flat on the second line of the bass staff 
to G above. A tenor should sing from D 
on the third line of the bass staff to B 
Flat or C on the third line or third 
space of the treble staff. It is under- 
stood that all these voices may have and 
indeed, should have a few extra tones at 
each end of the scale. In modern music, 
the tenor uses the G, or Violin clef ex- 
cept in hymn tunes when the bass cle) 
is used. Baritones use either the bass 
or the violin clef. However, in operatic 
scores etc., a baritone’s music is always 
written in the bass clef. The old tenor 
clef, placed on the fourth line meant 
that C was in that position. In reading 
it, you simply transpose in your mind 
down a whole tone. Similarly, the old 
baritone clef on the third line, you trans- 
pose up a tone. Unless you are delving 


in very old music, you are not apt to 
have to read any but the bass and treble 
clefs. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more 
able improvements than all others. 
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of these had been arranged by him, and 
almost all were marked “first perform- 
ance”—presumably in this city. Perhaps 


Kreisler’s Third 


Another huge audience attested the 
unique position held by Fritz Kreisler 
among the violinists of the day when that 


Springtime of the Year,” Gustav Holst’s 
“I Sowed the Seeds of Love,” John Ben- 
net’s “All Creatures Now Are Merry- 
minded,” Thomas Morley’s “Now is the 
Month of Maying” and Thomas Weelkes’ 
“To Shorten Winter’s Sadness.” An 
audience that fairly cooed its delight 
from beginning of the afternoon to the 
end demanded many encores. 


Anne Rockefeller Plays 


A program of all good music, with not 
one number on it stale from over-use, 
was the unusual and gratifying offering 
of Anne Rockefeller in her piano recital 
of Sunday afternoon, March 20, given in 
Steinway Hall. She began with Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien” 


: ; : - : E.A and then went on to Leonardo Leo’s 
the most pleasing number was a Suite master gave his third New York recital , “Arietta,” Stojowski’s “Solitude” and 
by Couperin for ‘cello and string quar- of the season in Carnegie Hall March Lily Meagher, Irish Soprano Rachmaninoff’s arrangement of the 
tet, the strings blending especially beau- 19. Beginning with the Brahms Sonata Moussorgsky Hopak. She concluded 


tifully im the Plainte. Mr. Bilstin played 
with a broad and sensuous tone. His 
tempi seemed often too leisurely and 
there was a general lack of variety of 
mood in the program. Technically, his 
playing was competent, with the excep- 
tion of occasional faulty intonations. 
The audience called for a one en- 
R. M. 


in G, the program was one of relatively 
few numbers, the central work being the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, and the conclud- 
ing group embracing a _ Beethoven 
Romance, the Chanson Louis XIII et 
Pavane of Couperin, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso. As at other recent 
Kreisler programs, the tone at times 


Lily Meagher, billed as an “Irish So- 
prano” gave a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 19, with 
Frank Bibb at the piano. Miss Meagher 
began her —— with two Handel 
numbers. er second group was by 
Schubert and Brahms. The third con- 
sisted of “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” 


with a Chopin group—the “Siberian” 
Polonaise, the B Flat Prelude, and the F 
Minor and C Minor Studies. 

Miss Rockefeller possesses nearly all 
the necessary ingredients of a good pi- 
anist. She has a praiseworthy technical 
equipment. She has intelligence. She 
plays with a notable clarity of style and 


cores. seemed rather small and there were the SS = 8 pe and hei — a a fine sense of individual effects. Her 
. : technical inaccuracies, but the tender- ments and the last of songs by is€, interpretations, however, are all on 
Bernard Ocko’s Recital ness, the nobility and the speaking hu- Gruen and Rihm. ‘ pot scale, not sufficiently com- 


Bernard Ocko, young New York vio- 
linist who first came to general notice 
as winner in the Stadium auditions 
contest two seasons ago, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall Friday evening, March 
18, under the auspices of the Alpha Mu 
Sigma Fraternity. On that first appear- 
ance Mr. Ocko established himself as a 
violinist of rare promise. He has ful- 
filled a good part of that promise and 
bids fair to go much further. He has 
skill, intelligence and style, and a flair 
for sound, mature interpretations ex- 
ceedingly rare in one of his necessarily 
limited experience. 

The program offered a wealth of op- 
portunity which for the most part he 
was quick to grasp. It began with 
Rachmaninoff’s “Romance,”’ Suk’s hap- 


manity of the artist’s style made these 
insufficiencies seem of little consequence. 
The additional numbers added after the 
printed program had been played were 
the usual source of delight, but the audi- 
ence plainly would have welcomed more. 
Carl Lamson was an artistic collaborator 
at the piano. 
B. B. 


The English Singers Again 


Giving further and complete testimony 
of the wealth of old England song lit- 
erature at their disposal, that excellent 
organization of musicians that goes by 
name of the English Singers, gave yet 
another concert, this time their last of 
the season, Saturday afternoon, March 
19, in Town Hall. As on previous ap- 
pearances their program was made up 
exclusively of motets, canons, canzonets, 




















Miss Meagher sang her Handel num- 
bers in good classical style and her Ger- 
man lieder were of interest. She was, 
unfortunately, prevailed upon to repeat 
the Brahms ‘“Wiegenlied.” Louise’s 
torrid aria was delivered in a somewhat 
even way that hardly reflected the mys- 
tery of newly awakened passion. The 
Irish numbers, as might have been ex- 
pected, had atmospheric charm and the 
songs in English were well done. 

Miss Meagher is not a startling singer 
in any respect, but she has a good voice 
whose ultimate possibilities she does not 
invariably realize on account of an un- 
even scale, but her work in general, was 
above the average. Her audience was 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of her 
singing throughout the program. 


Mme. Steiner Returns 


pelling to distinguish her from a score 
of her just as talented sisters. - 
E. B. 


Folk Songs by Chaim Kotylansky 


Chaim Kotylansky, assisted by Vladi- 
mir Graffman, Russian violinist, gave a 
recital Sunday afternoon, March 20, in 
the Town Hall. Mr. Kotylansky’s share 
of the program was devoted exclusively 
to Yiddish and Russian folk songs which 
he delivered eloquently, and with that 
rare enthusiasm born of first-hand ac- 
quaintance. Yiddish came first—a song 
credited to S. Golub about an old watch- 
man who died on his beat, another about 
Grandma and Grandpa celebrating their 
fiftieth anniversary, a confession of a 
Galician Rabbi on the Day of Judgment, 
the Chasidim jubilating over the advent 
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py-go-lucky “Burleska” and _ Bloch’s ballets, madrigals and folk songs, redo- of pl a _Of just such simple 
compelling “Nigun.” Weak spot of the lent, all of them, of the English country- Mme. Gertrude Julia Steiner, who was 7 Freil = entire list —— — - 
evening was the first performance of _ side. heard with pleasure last season, returned Pak uieiiesines ile: aiaiaaioam - f h 
his own double fugue for solo violin Their performance, every detail of it, for a recital in the Chickering Music eng; hed symbolize the ig omy - 
which proved to be an undistinguished was beyond reproach—their enthusiasm, Salon on the evening of March 19, with ra di asidim wag My _ Pon homie pe 
double-stop affair in no wise ennobled by their unpretentious manner, their per- Mme. Paula Casper Sasover at the pi- eS a See eee - 
its performance. He retrieved himself, fect unity and pitch, their diction, and ano. Mr. Graffman won generous applause Be 
however, with Chausson’s “Poéme,” and their skill in negotiating tracing pat- As a tribute to Beethoven, Mme. for S Kreisler group that ” incladed c 
the program ended with Brahms’ Double terns made of the laciest harmonic and Steiner began with a group of that com- Liebeslied,” “Schon Rosmarin” and the «] 
Concerto from Op. 102 with Julian Kahn rhythmic intricacies. Most irresistible poser’s songs of which the “Busslied” arrangement of Pugnani’s Praciudium 6] 
playing the ‘cello part. Carroll Hol- was Thomas Vautor’s song, “Sweet Suf- which began and “Die Ehre Gottes” Ce ANG Sa8 2 SS qeeey Sa B 

lister played excellent accompaniments. folk Owl,” Vaughan Williams’ arrange- which closed the group were the best. a 30 
A. ment of a folk song called “The Her second brace was by Schubert and SeeeNes oe Sune Ste a 
Franz, the charming, and infrequently- My 
YOR ——- : @ sung “Geheimnis” being an _ especial 
i ~ NNT 48 treat. Franz’ tragic “Im Herbst” was D 
a" = also exceedingly well sung. Gif . 
| The aria from Gounod’s “Queen of al 
|= Sheba” on which sopranos had such a = 7 
|= run last season, was given for the third avY anes M 
brace, and a group of songs in English V 
| 7 |. sg Rasbach, Henschel ° . 
and MacFadyen, for the final one. @ S fj f ' 
7 Mme. Steiner is an interesting singer. Wsit c oo y 
o a fine natural voice well controlled, 
she adds understanding of the moods of David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
her songs and how to project them. She : 
ould . heard more frequently in New 157 East 74th Street C 
ork where the average of good concert J Q 
singing has been none too high for some New York : 
time. J. A. H. , 
— m= - — I 
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FRANCES NASH 


Foremost American Woman Pianist 
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Partita, E Minor 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Gigue 


Concerto No. 6, E flat 
Allegro moderato 
Un poco Adagio 
Rondo (Allegretto vivace assai) 





CARROLL HOLLISTER at the Piano 
PROGRAM 
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Young Philharmonic Devotees Win Award 
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Ernest Schelling, Conductor of the Philharmonic Children’s Concerts, Congratulates, Medal 


Winners of the Essay Contest. 


Left to Right Are Mr. Schelling, Edward Rayher, 


Katherine Lyon Dunlap, Elizabeth Carol Mayer, Susan Wimpfheimer and Benjamin T. 


Fairchild 


RIZES were awarded the children 
whose notebooks were shining trib- 
utes to their erudition at the last of 


the Philharmonic Children’s Concerts, 
conducted by Ernest Schelling last Sat- 
urday morning, March 19. Before the 
presentations the regular program was 
played, consisting of Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” a movement from a Bach 
“Brandenburg” Concerto, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave,” an Intermezzo by 
Bruno Labate, and works of Beethoven 
and Abert. Mr. Schelling was at the 
piano for the Virginia Reel from his 
“Suite Fantastique,’ and led Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose” as an extra 
number. His comments and the lantern 
slides which were shown were as amus- 
ing and valuable as usual. 

The audience rose to a fanfare as 
Mrs. Vincent Astor and Clarence 
Mackay appeared, both of whom later 
spoke briefly. 

The winners were: Morning series— 
Medals: Class 8 to 10 years—Katha- 
rine Lyon Dunlop. Class 10 to 12— 
Elizabeth Carol Mayer, Edward Raher. 
Class above 12—Benjamin T. Fairchild, 


Susan Wimpfheimer. Ribbons: Class 
8 to 10—Charlotte Fehlman, Cynthia 
Eyer. Class 10 to 12—Alida Livingston, 
Anne Richardson, John Ward Gott, 


Betty Cooke, Prudence Holmes, Whitney 
Bourne and Marjorie Tas. Class above 
12—Winifred Roscoe, Howard van Bo- 
hemen, Grover John Oberle, Natica 
Blair, Mildred Nicoll, Helen F. Buttrick. 
Afternoon series—Medals: Class 10 to 
12—Bernice Shriffe. Class above 12— 
Sophie Murphy and David A. Prager. 

Mr. Mackay spoke highly of Mr. 
Schelling, Mrs. Mitchell, head of the 
children’s committee, and all who had 
aided in the success of this series. Mr. 
Schelling dwelt on Mr. Mackay’s gen- 
erous support which, he said, had made 
the concerts possible. The diminutive 
log cabin, representing contributions to 
the MacDowell Colony Fund, contained 
15,139 pennies, Mr. Schelling remarked. 
Announces’ Teachers’ 
Course 


Alberto Jonas 


Alberto Jonas, noted pianist and 
teacher, and author of the “Master 
School of Piano Virtuosity,” announces 
that he will personally conduct a sum- 
mer teachers’ course in New York, from 
June 22 to July 21, in which he proposes 
to disclose, with illustrations at the 
piano, “the entire theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge which an _ up-to-date, 
competent piano teacher should possess.” 





Orchestral Concerts 
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singing “Eri Tu” from “The Masked 
Ball” in impeccable style. R.C. B. B. 


Barrére Little Symphony 


Barrére Little Symphony, George Bar- 
rére, conductor, George Barrére, flutist, 
soloist. Henry Miller Theater, March 
20, evening. The program: 

Overture “Turandot’’....... .... Weber 

Suite, “From the Black Belt’’.W. G,. Still 

Symphony No. 1, in C Major, “Die 

Weltalter” . ....von Ditters 
“Sketches from a Dreamer’s Notebook,” 
Q. Maganini 
(New, First Time) 
Flute Solos—Air .... .... Aubert 
Musette and Gigue. LeClair 
Mr. Barrére 
Teree PisC0S. ci cies ack ...Mary Howe 
(New, First Time) 


MARY CR 


Mr. Barrére always manages to estab- 
lish a cordial and wholly delightful at- 
mosphere at these concerts, and it is a 
matter of regret that his manifold duties 
elsewhere prevent his giving more of 
them. 

The Overture which Weber wrote as 
part of the incidental music to Schilier’s 
play “Turandot” had an additional in- 
terest in view of the recent opera of 
Puccini’s founded on the same story. It 
was far removed from the Puccinian 
idiom as could well be imagined. Mr. 
Still’s Suite was interesting but very 
fragmentary. Several of the pieces were 
over before one realized that they had 
begun. Melodically and rhythmically 
they seemed authentically Negro, but the 
harmonization was a trifle sophisticated. 
Mr. Still was made to stand in his place 
in the audience and bow frequently. 

The Dittersdorf Symphony proved 
mild-mannered music, four short pieces 
all in the same key, any of which might 
have been an entre-act to any of Mo- 
zart’s lesser operas. 

Mr. Maganini’s Sketches, bearing the 
sub-titles, “Humming Birds,” “A Nig- 
ger Doll’s Lullaby” and “A Street Fair 
in Paris” and in which John Kirkpat- 
rick, Jr., played a piano obbligato were 
episodic, atmospheric bits, the first being 
the best, perhaps. The final section was 
interesting, though only snatches of the 
Marseillaise gave French atmosphere. 

The apex of the evening and indeed, 
one of the musical treats of the season 
was Mr. Barrére’s solos. The Air by 
Aubert was a piece of perfection, the 
other two numbers being interesting 
though unimportant. As an encore, how- 
ever, Mr. Barrére gave two of the “bal- 
lets” from Gluck’s “Orfeo.” Anything 
more beautiful in every respect than 
these two pieces and his playing of them, 
could not be conceived this side of Para- 
dise. They are flawless themselves and 
so was Mr. Barrére’s playing of them. 

Mrs. Howe’s numbers were well-scored 
pieces, characteristic in atmosphere and 
interesting in content. Like Mr. Maga- 
nini and Mr. Still, she was called upon 
to bow to the applause. After the main 
concert, the organization played Bee- 
thoven’s “German Dances.” J. A. H. 


Levitzki Opens Houston Club Convention 


Mischa. Levitski’s piano recital in 
Houston, Tex., on March 21, will be the 
opening event of the convention of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs. He 
will also appear at San Antonio on 
March 23, which will be his seventh con- 
cert in Texas this season. He will re- 
turn East immediately thereafter for 
his farewell New York recital, in Car- 
negie Hall on March 29. 


SOPRANO 


Acclaimed as “Nedda” in 


“Pagliacci 


*39? 


with Philadelphia Civic Opera Co. 


February 10, 1927 
The Critics Unanimous! 
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. Captivated everyone by the loveliness of her singing. 


- A voice of great beauty and clearness.”°—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


She is an artist 


of refinement, with a beautiful voice that was used most artistically and ex- 


pressively.”-—Philadelphia Record, Feb. 11, 1927. 


” . Voice is 


Feb. 11, 1927. 
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clear—mellow—sweet.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


. She sang the ‘Bird Song’ superbly and her characterization was ad- 


mirably intense.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 11, 1927. 


Now Booking Season 


MANAGEMENT: 





1927-1928 


HAENSEL AND JONES, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


NINTH SYMPHONY IS 
TRIBUTE IN DETROIT 


Trio and Quartet Are Also 


Played on Centenary 
Programs 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, March 19.—The Ninth Sym- 
phony was performed in a Beethoven 
centenary celebration held in Orchestra 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 6. 
The Detroit Symphony Society sponsored 
the program, which included also Bee- 
thoven’s Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, 
in E Flat, Op. 1, No. 1, played by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Ilya Schkolnik = and 
Georges Miquelle. 

All the standing room was occupied, 
and many were unable to gain admission 
to the hall. The Symphony was superbly 
played, the Adagio being particularly 
beautiful. The choir, which is conducted 
by Victor Kolar, is rapidly gaining in 
finish. The attack was clean-cut and 
the tone gradations remarkably 
smooth. More male voices would 
heighten the effectiveness of the choir, 
but they seem to be difficult to obtain. 

An excellent quartet assisted, Royal 
Dadmun singing the baritone réle. The 
other members of the quartet were Lois 
Johnston, Helen Fitzgerald and Robert 
Quait. 

The Trio was one of the loveliest 
things heard here this season. These 
performers play together in the orches- 
tra so constantly that there is a strong 
bond of understanding among them. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave a 
Beethoven program in the Players’ Play- 
house on March 7. This group of men 
is steadily gaining in suavity and 
elegance of style and is now one of the 
best chamber groups that Detroit hears. 
John Wummer, also of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, assisted upon this occasion, play- 
ing the flute in the Serenade in D Major, 
for flute, violin and viola. The Quartet 
chooses its programs with such care that 
each is well balanced and attractive and 
unfailingly popular. The members of 
this organization are Ilya Schkolnik, 
William Grafing King, Valbert P. Coffey, 
and Georges Miquelle. 
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* ELSHUCO TRIO 


» “The high level of musicianship of the Elshuco 
Trio is too well-known to need extended comment.” 


The Elshuce Trio uses the Steinway Piano and records for the Brunswick Ce — 
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York 


N. Y. Evening Post 
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beauty.” 
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“Their ensemble has achieved amazing skill and 
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David Mannes Carries on Art Work in 


Ninth Series of Concerts at Museum 





(Portrait on Front Page) 


HIS month marks the conclusion of 

the ninth annual series of free sym- 
phonic concerts conducted by David 
Mannes at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on Saturday evenings in January 
and March. 

The Beethoven centenary has been 
fittingly commemorated this winter at 
the Museum, for the first concert of the 
January series was devoted, in its in- 
troductory half, to the composer and the 
final concert, March 26, will also be 
given over chiefly to his music. 

Mr. Mannes has conducted the public 
concerts at the Museum since their in- 
ception. Begun as an experiment, and 
reaching, during the first year or so, 
audiences of about 2000, these concerts 
are now given to audiences which num- 
ber, generally, 8000 or 9000, with stormy 
weather reducing the listeners to about 
5000, and fine weather increasing them 
to 10,000. Of this number, some two- 
thirds are standees. 


Program Standard Raised 


Mr. Mannes has gradually raised the 
standard of his programs until they 
have reached the symphonic level found 
in concert halls, while retaining a char- 
acter peculiar to themselves. Taking 
into account, the many nationalities 
represented at a Museum concert, Mr. 
Mannes prepares lists which will bring 
something particularly national to one 
or more of the races whose members are 
present. 

His love of chamber music—an art in 
which he has attained, with Mrs. 
Mannes, a distinguished place—prompts 
his placing a movement from a string 
quartet on each program. Two Bee- 
thoven symphonies, two Tchaikovsky 
symphonies, the “Unfinished,” of Schu- 
bert, the “New World” of Dvorak and 
the Symphony of César Franck have 
been heard by Museum audiences this 
season. 

Identified for many years with Amer- 
ican movements for a wider knowledge 
of music. Mr. Mannes has always had 
as his goal, not the education of the 
masses, but the presentation to them 
of the highest artistic standards. He 
has carried out this purpose as sonata 
recitalist with Clara Mannes; as former 
director of the Music School Settlement 





Photo by Atwell, Chicago 
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on East Third Street; as founder of the 
settlement music school for Negro chil- 
dren; as director, with his wife, of the 
David Mannes Music School, and as con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Museum con- 
certs. He has conducted also symphony 
concerts in Greenwich, Conn., this sea- 
son and last, a series which probably 
will be continued. 


PERSINGER QUARTET OPENS 
SERIES FOR LOS ANGELES 


Coast Musicians Give Presentation of 
“Fidelio”—Cadman Assists in “Witch 
of Salem” Operalogue 


Los ANGELES, March 19.—The Per- 
singer String Quartet of Santa Barbara 
began its series of five concerts in the 
new Beaux Arts Auditorium, on March 
6. The ensemble, composed of Louis 
Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan Fire- 
stone and Walter Fermer, has achieved 
a fine tonal and emotional balance. Num- 
bers by Ravel, Tchaikovsky and Mozart 
attested the players’ versatility. 

The first of a series of Beethoven me 
morial programs was given by the Opera 
Reading Club of Hollywood in the Holly- 
wood Playhouse, on the morning of 
March 7. Dr. Frank Nagel, opera lec- 
turer, was in charge of the program, 
which was given over to a presentation 
of “Fidelio.” Assisting were Marjorie 
Dodge, in the réle of Leonore; Lillian 
Wilson, Louis Courcil, Frank Geiger, 
Ivan Edwards, Edward Novis, W. R. 
Guiberson, Franz Hoffman and Warren 
Proctor. Tandler’s Little Symphony, 
conducted by Adolf Tandler, played the 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was again 
the central figure in the presentation of 
his opera, “A Witch of Salem,” given 
as an operalogue by Mrs. Lynde, in the 
ballroom of the new Mayfair Hotel on 
March 4. Mr. Cadman, at the piano, 
had the assistance of Margaret Messer 
Morris, soprano, and Ivan Edwards, 
tenor. 

Frederick Vance Evans, bass-baritone, 
of Monrovia, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the First Methodist Church Choir. 
Mr. Evans was formerly acting dean of 
the school of music at Drake University 
in Des Moines, and later head of the 
voice department of Highland Park 
School of Music in the same city. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





National Harpists Will Convene 
in Louisville 
OUISVILLE, KY., March 19.— 
The seventh annual National 
Harp Festival and the seventh an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Harpists, Inc., will 
> be held in Louisville on March 27 
: and 28. The festival will open 
: with the traditional harp ensemble 
composed of players from various 
parts of the country. This ensem- 
ble will be led by Carlos Salzedo, 
national president of the Associa- 
tion. The festival and convention 
are under the managership of 
Marett Saverne, president of the 
Kentucky State Chapter of the 
National Association of Harpists. 
Among the soloists will be Carlos 
Salzedo and Van Veachton Rogers. 
The latter, who is national vice- 
president of the Association, wil! 
lead open forum sessions. The 
opening concert will be given in 
the Brown Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 27. 
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Long Beach Clubs Give Study Programs 


LonGc Beacu, CaL., March 19.—Before 
the Opera Reading Club recently, Dr. 
Frank Nagel, pianist and lecturer, 
analyzed the score of “Aida,” with the 
following singers assisting; Elenor 
Woodford, Lillia Snelling Farquhar, Dan 
Gridley, James G. McGarrigle, Frank 
Geiger, the Madrigal Ladies’ Octet of 
the Lyric Club, Los Angeles. The 
Opera Club’s president is Mrs. George 
H. Galbraith. Mary Loretto Feltman, 
youthful harpist, arranged the program 
for the Woman’s Music Study Club. 
March 9, and played solos. Heard on this 
program were Mrs. Ralph Wells, Lola 
Pettingel, Mrs. Lorne Middough. Mary 
E. R. Foreman. Helen Portune, Pauline 
Venable and Elizabeth O'Neill. The 





study section continued the analysis of 
the “Sonata Form,” under Ethel Willard 
Putnam. A. M. G. 


Club Events Enjoyed in Leng Beach 

LONG BEACH, CAL., March 19.—“The 
Sunset Trail” was given by the Cadman 
Choral Club, Rolla Alford, director, for 
the third time this season on March 4 
Dorothy Bell Alford was the accom- 
panist. L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 
impresario, spoke before the Woman’s 
City Club, March 4. The musical pro- 
gram was presented by Mrs. Errol 


Olsen. Maurice Koehler, Mrs. Koehler 

and Madeline Gumprecht. A. M.G 
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Opera Season, October, 


ALSEN 


Dramatic Soprano 


of the 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Engaged as soloist at Hollywood Bowl, Great Our- 
door Summer Music Festival, on August 19. 


Re-engaged for the Los Angeles and San Francisco 


1927. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 


CLUBS’ CONVENTION 
IS CAROLINA EVENT 


Many Delegates Present at 
Meetings Held in 
Hartsville 


By D. G. Spencer 

HARTSVILLE, S. C.,. March 19.—Many 
happy features marked the convention 
held here on March 5 by the Music Clubs 
of South Carolina. This convention, 
with Mrs. H. M. Stuckey, State presi- 
dent, presiding, was attended by 175 
members. 

The delegates accepted with regret the 
resignation of Mrs. B. C. Hough as sec- 
ond vice-president. Mrs. J. McHardy 
Mauldin of Greenville, S. C., was elected 
to fill her place. 

A delightful event was the concert ar- 
ranged by Angus Gainey, director of the 
Darlington and Hartsville orchestras. 
Under his direction the two organiza- 
tions demonstrated what young people 
ean do. Another feature was the lecture- 
recital by Mrs. Edward McDowell. 

Following her appearance, the conven- 
tion was turned over to Mary Fant 
Herndon, junior chairman. Louise Mc- 


Kagan, president of the Junior Music 
Clubs of Hartsville, welcomed those 
present. The response was made by a 


delegate from the Chicora College Music 
Club. Mesdames Stuckey, Woodside and 
Lucas gave talks to the Juniors. 

Medals were awarded to the following: 
In composition; Julia Warren of Sum- 
ter; Irene Weston, Pauline Walker, 
Josephine Griffin and Amy Webb, all of 
Columbia. In piano; Annie Lancaster 
Tinsley of Spartanburg; Helen Medbury 
of Columbia; Betty Banks, Lake City. 
In violin; Esther Webber, Lily Winsel, 
Columbia. In voice; Louise Phifer, 
Sumter. 

Coker College Glee Club, under the 
direction of Mr. Reicks, sang, after 
which the program was turned over to 
Mrs. Roy Z. Thomas, chairman of Amer- 
ican music for the student musician con- 
tests. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the 
Kiwanis Club entertained the delegates 
at luncheon Saturday. 

An invitation from the Music Club 
of Orangeburg to meet there next year 
was accepted. The Bamberg Club wil! 
be the assisting host. 


Wisconsin Teachers to Meet at Racine 


RACINE, Wis., March 19.—For the first 
time in the history of the Wisconsin 
Music Teachers’ Association, the annual 
convention will be held at Racine this 
year. The dates are April 26, 27 and 
28. The organization will-hold its an- 
nual contests in voice, piano and violin 
at the convention. Gold, silver and 
bronze medals will be awarded to musi- 
clans eighteen years of age or over. 
Examinations for teachers in voice, 
piano and public school music will be 
held at the same time. Officers of the 
Association are Frank Olin Thompson, 


Milwaukee, president; Theodore Wink- 
ler, Sheboygan, vice-president; Bertha 
Klingholz, Manitowoc, secretary, and 


Elizabeth Hearding, Delafield, treasurer. 
G. S. 
Harold Phillips Gives Salisbury Organ 
Recital 


SALisBuRY, N. C., March 19.—A re- 
cital was given by Harold D. Phillips 
on the new organ in St. John’s Lutheran 
Church on the evening of March 8. The 
Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, in the organist’s own arrange- 
ment. and Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor were among the most elaborate 
and most enjoyed works given. There 
were also “Dawn” by Lemare, “In 
Summer” by Stebbins. a “Roulade” by 
Seth Bingham and Mr. Phillips’ own 


work, “Behind the Clouds.” 
_ WATERLOO, Iowa.—The American Le- 
gion Lyceum Course presented the 


Legion Band in concert recently in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
was the first public appearance of the 
Legion’s thirty-piece drum and bugle 
corps. 
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stick and lacked totally any suggestion 
of the nobleman of an era when manner 
and manners were regarded as of far 
more importance than morale and mor- 
als. There is, in von Hoffmannsthal’s 

Baron Ochs an analogy with Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff. He may be a drunken, 
besotted poverty- -stricken lecher, but 
au fond he is that vague thing known as 
“a gentleman.” It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if any nobleman, no matter to what 
depths he had sunk, would dare to cut 
up such didoes with a chambermaid un- 
der the very noses of his wealthy and 
powerful relative, Die Feldmarschallir: 
Fiirstin Werdenberg. This point was 
further accentuated by the fact that Mr. 
Bohnen did not make Ochs either elderly 
or sottish. As a matter of fact, one felt 
that here was merely Kezal out of “The 
Bartered Bride” who had wandered into 
the milieu of Maria-Theresa and the 
mid years of the Eighteenth Century. 


Fine Subordinate Cast 


In the smaller réles there was some 
excellent work done. Marcella Réseler, 
for instance, as Marianne, made a tiny 
part stand out like a well-cut cameo. 
Mme. Roéseler has the quality which 
Ellen Terry designated as being able 
to “listen” on the stage, while always 
keeping in the picture. Mr. Schitzen- 
dorf was a wholly admirable Faninal, 
Mr. Bada a priceless Valsacchi, though 
his partner, Annina, impersonated by 
Henriette Wakefield made one sigh for 
the exquisite interpretation of Marie 
Mattfeld of this part. Mr. Meader. 
doubling in the part of the Jnnkeeper 
and the Tenor, was happier in the 
former role, as the high tessitura of 
the Tenor’s one solo proved too much 
for him. The myriad small roles were 
all adequately filled. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting of the 
score did not arouse any degree of 
enthusiasm, for that very quality was 
conspicuous by its absence in the per- 
formance itself. At times the playing 
of the orchestra seemed hurried and it 
was often unclear. In the final trio, the 








mae 


Eleanor Sawyer 
Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 











Manhattan's Week of Oferatic Performances 


apex of the work and one of Strauss’ 
supreme bits of writing, the orchestra 
overwhelmed the voices. After some of 
Mr. Bodanzky’s recent and splendid 
Wagnerian performances, this particular 
“Rosenkavalier” can only be regarded 
as one of his second best. 


Fine Stage Direction 


The fine artistic hand of Wilhelm von 
Wymetal’s stage direction was evident 
throughout, not only in the handling of 
groups and masses on the stage but also 
in the by-play of minor characters. Mr. 
von Wymetal seems to have an almost 
uncanny ability to make the least of 
those persons concerned feel as though 
his or her own small part were essential 
for the complete whole, which, in fact, 
under his master-hand they do become. 

The settings, although new ones were 
announced for the revival in 1922, 
seemed to be the same that graced the 
stage at the premiére in 1913. 

The audience, which was a large one, 
Was noisy, inattentive and by arriving 
late and leaving early, impaired much 
of the lovely opening and closing scenes 
of the opera. JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


The Sixth 


For the sixth time this season, Pon- 
chielli’s “Gioconda” was sung on Mon- 
day evening, March 14, Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen assuming the title-réle, and Julia 
Claussen singing Lavra. Mr. Pinza was 
Alvise, Miss Wakefield, La Cieca, and 
Beniamino Gigli did some very beautiful 
singing as Enzo, the part in which he 
made his operatic début and which has 
always seemed peculiarly his property 
since Caruso’s departure. Mr. De Luca, 
infrequently heard as Barnaba was wel- 
comed in the réle, and the minor parts 
were capably filled by Messrs. Reschig- 
lian, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and Mala- 
testa. Mr. Serafin conducted. J.D 


“Cioconda” 


The Operatic Twins 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci’’ were sung on the evening of March 
17, the former having its sixth hearing 
of the season and the latter its fifth. 
The distribution of the Mascagni opera 
included Elda Vettori as Santuzza, Ina 
Bourskaya as Lola and Minnie Egener 
as Lucia. Armand Tokatyan sang Tu- 
riddu, Mario Basiola, Alfio. In “Pag- 
liacci’”” Mary Lewis was heard as Nedda, 
for the first time this season, Edward 
Johnson as Canio, Giuseppe De Luca 
as Tonio, Angelo Bada as Beppe and 
Lawrence Tibbett as Silvio. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted both works. 

J. M. 


The Last of the * 


Walhalla was destroyed, Siegfried 
slain, the ring returned to the Rhine 
maidens and Briinnhilde cremated to 
music of surpassing beauty and power at 
the Metropolitan Friday afternoon when 
“Gotterdimmerung” completed the tetral- 
ogy as presented in the snecial series 
of Wagnerian matinées. “Tristan” and 
“Meistersinger” then remained of the 
seven music dramas scheduled for the 
afternoon cycle. 

The performance had much to com- 
mend it and some details to cause more 
than a lifting of eyebrows. Rudolf 
Laubenthal as Siegfried, Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen as Briinnhilde. Karin Branzell 


Ring” 








Another Los Angeles triumph! 
United States.”-—The Times. 
ensemble balance, alert 


with sympathy.”"—The Examiner. 


“It was beautiful music-making. 
eal and eecrealanmeteid viewpoints.” 
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as Waltraute and Friedrich Schorr as 
Gunther all gave of their best, and that 
best was often very admirable. Maria 
Miller, as Gutrune, improved her past 
depictions of this part by minimizing 
the ingenue graces she has given it. The 
Alberich of Gustav Schiitzendorf, as 
limited to the second act adjuration to 
Hagen, was effective, as heretofore. 
Hagen, however, celebrated his return 
to his original make-up, after various 
experiments in curious disguises, by bits 
of business that were disturbing, to say 
the least. They represented Michael 
Bohnen, fine artist though he is, at his 
worst. 

The parts of the Norns were sung 
by Merle Alcock, Henriette Wakefield 
and Marcella Roeseller; those of the 
Nixies by Editha Fleischer, Phradie 
Wells and Marion Telva. Max Altglass 
and Arnold Gabor completed the array 
as the Two Men. 

The audience was particularly de- 
monstrative in behalf of Artur Bo- 
danzky who conducted at a _ headlong 
pace that left little opportunity for 
tedium, but at the same time robbed 
some of the larger moments of this most 
symphonic of Wagner scores, of their 
full measure of breadth and nobility. 

B. B. 


The Second “Mignon” 


Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon” was 
given for the second time this season 
on the evening of March 18, before a 
sold-out house, the cast being the same 
as that of the revival of the previous 
week, save that Léon Rothier replaced 
Clarence Whitehill as Lothario. Miss 
Bori repeated her appealing impersona- 
tion of Mignon and Mr. Gigli his vocally 
fine one of Wilhelm Meister. Marion 
Talley was again Philine and Ellen 
Dalossy, Frederic. The remaining char- 
acters were assumed by Angelo Bada, 
Paolo Ananian and Louis D'Angelo. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

M. B. S. 


“Aida” for Sixth Time 
The season’s sixth “Aida,” on the eve- 


ning of March 19, applauded by an audi- 





ence that gave free rein to its enthusi- 
asms brought a last minute substitution 
in that Elda Vettori appeared in the 
titular part instead of Frances Peralta. 
This talented young American soprano 
was ready for the call, as she has been 
on each of the occasions when she has 
sung at the Metropolitan this season, 
her first with the company, and was 
highly successful with the favorite airs 
of the réle. She had the steadying in- 
fluence of Margaret Matzenauer as 
Amneris to assist her in the earlier 
scenes and was at her best in the Nile 
episode. The Radames of the cast, 
Vittorio Fullin, did his duty painstak- 
ingly, and the cast otherwise was a 


capable, rather than a brilliant one, 
Mario Basiola singing Amonasro, Ezio 
Pinza Ramfis, Joseph McPherson the 


King, Angelo Bada the Messenger and 
Charlotte Ryan the Priestess. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. B. B. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Moriz Rosenthal was hero of the 
Metropolitan’s twentieth Sunday Night 
Concert and Liszt’s “Triangle” Concerto 
his main medium of expression. To it 
he brought all his amazing technical 
skill and fire and won an ovation that 
might well have warmed the heart of 
the most successful prima donna. The 
orchestra began the program with the 
“Bartered Bride” Overture. Then Vit- 
torio Fullin sang “O Paradiso” from 


‘L’Africana.” Merle Alcock came next 
with the “Mignon” Gavotte and Lida 


Vettori with “Ritorna vincitor” from 
“Aida.” After intermission Queena 
Mario presented Strauss’ “Voices of 


Spring” and Lawrence Tibbett the “Di 
Provenza” from “Traviata.” Mr. Rosen- 
thal played another group—Chopin’s D 
Flat Nocturne erroneously ascribed to 
Opus 25 and his own showy “Soirée de 
Vienne” based on themes of Johann 
Strauss. The orchestra played Adair’s 
Caprice de Pierette’ and ended with 
Schubert's “Military March.” 
E. A. 


LYONS, Feb. 12.—Yvette Guilbert was 
heard recently by an enormuos audience 
in one of her programs of old French 
songs and ballads. 
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Vienna 7; aay Gives New Ballet ‘and ‘Cardillac” : 
Beecham Is Among Guests in Orchestral Concerts 





“Das lockende Phantom” by 
Salmhofer Is Modern, but 
Not Extreme — Beretva’s 
“Franziskus” Produced at 
Volksoper—Ostreil, of 
Prague, Appears as Con- 
ductor 


vo March 3.—At the Vienna 
Opera there has lately arisen a minor 
revolution among the members of the 


ballet. The best talent among the per- 
sonnel rightly complain that their 


medium all too rarely is given an oppor- 
tunity and that the younger women 


dancers never have any important as- 
signments—especially not in any con- 
temporary productions. They are com- 
pletely right. But our Opera exists now 
—with something of contrast to the thea- 
ters in Germany—almost wholly in the 
past. 

Occasionally, however, there are ex- 
ceptions. Thus a modern ballet was re- 
cently produced for the first time—‘‘Das 
lockende Phantom,” by the Vienna com 
poser, Franz Salmhofer, who is said to 
be in some way a relative of Schubert. 
Salmhofer, in spite of his youth, has 
written a great deal, particularly inci- 
dental music for dramas produced in 
Vienna. 

His ballet music has the rhythm and 
melody which invite to the dance. It 
is in many of its effects very modern, 
but it is not so extreme in this respect 
as to pain the conservative part of the 
public. The ballet was charmingly 
staged by Strnad. And the revolutionary 
young ballerinas, especially the highly 
gifted Tilly Losch, triumphed not alone 
over the opera direction! 


“Cardillac” P 


The Vienna Opera has also produced 
“Cardillac” by Hindemith. This work, 
under the brilliant conducting of Heger 
and with Jerger quite excellent in the 
title réle, had a strong following, all 
expectations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The favorable reception had, 
however, not the permanence which is 
necessary in the case of such a work. 

At the Volksoper there was recently 
produced a “cross” between oratorio and 
opera, “Franziskus,” by the Hungarian 
composer Beretva. This is an operatic 
music which wisely understands how to 
stay within its own provinces. 

Apart from the opera houses’ novel- 
ties, a most significant event in the con- 
cert hall was the scenic production of 
Handel’s “Rodelinde” given by the 
young conductor, Gottfried Kassowitz, 
with an orchestra of dilettante players. 
Several young singers, Stefanie Domes, 
Jella Braun-Fernwald, Franz Zwonik 
and Karl Jenk, were heard. This proved 
a better performance than the average 
ones which one sees and hears at the 
Vienna Opera, and it left a deep impres- 
sion. 

Of conductors from 
Sir Thomas Beecham and _  Otokar 
Ostrcil, director of the Czech Nationa! 
Opera in Prague, were greeted here in 
orchestral concerts. Sir Thomas, an ele 
gant, unusually routined conductor, well- 
grounded musically—and as such wel- 
comed joyfully after the first few meas 
ures—brought forward works of Elgar 
and Delibes, already known here. Then 
he gave a Fugue by Lord Berners, which 
went off very glibly, and he conducted 
also the “Heldenleben” of Strauss. The 
applause was great. 

Ostrcil gave a review of the creative 


remiere 


other countries, 
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work of his later countrymen, beginning 
with Smetana and Dvorak, in which 
cases he praiseworthily directed his at- 
tention to less familiar works. He 
ended with Suk and gave also a Suite of 
his own, which plainly follows various 
models, such as Mahler and Stravinsky. 
But it also showed so much eminent 
musicality and living power of inventior 
that it made for a hearty reception oi 
Ostrcil as composer as well as conductor. 

Felix Weingartner seems now to be 
willing to leave Vienna, in order to ac- 
cept a post as conductor and teacher at 
the Academy in Basel. Whoever knows 
his past history will doubt whether he 
has the patience to settle there. In spite 
of the fact that he is more than sixty, 
Weingartner is still a restless soul and 
seems to need tours and the opportunity 
to conduct the orchestras of large cities 
It is likely that one will soon see him 
again in Vienna on one of these visits— 
and agreeably so! 

Meanwhile he has conducted some new 
works in the Philharmonic Concerts 
here. Apart from a Serenade of the 
late Robert Fuchs, he has given some 
Variations by the seventy-year-old Wil- 
helm Kienzl and also a “youthful” work 
of Kurt Weill (still in his twenties). 
The latter was a ballet suite with the 
title “Quodlibet,” very agreeable, melod- 
ic and tenderly orchestrated music, re- 
minding one of that by Weill’s teacher. 
Ferruccio Busoni. 

Otherwise there has not been a great 
deal of novelty recently in Vienna’s or- 





chestral concerts—at least in those con- 
ducted by resident leaders. A Psalm by 
Baussnern, a composer well known in 
Germany, written with taxing choral 
parts, was brought to a hearing with 
much applause by Nilius with his Ora- 
torio Society. 

In the same concert there was per- 
formed the Prix de Rome cantata of the 
twenty-two-year-old Debussy, “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” It leams quite plainly on 
Massenet, and even the influence of Wag- 
ner is discernible, but the tender and 
delicate instrumentation, an especially 
fine melodic sense and many other por- 
tents point to the future master. The 
beaut ful soprano voice of Ruzena Her- 
linger sounded very pleasing in the lead- 
ing sc lo part. 

ius led also—for the benefit of the 
penned Mahler memorial in Vienna— 
a performance of that composer’s Second 
Symphony with solo voices and chorus— 
a work especially popular here. In this 
work Gertrude Foerstel sang the soprano 
part, and the excellent contralto, Jella 
Braun-Fernwald performed the other 
feminine part with especial warmth. 

The fact ought not to remain uncele- 
brated that a young Viennese woman re- 
cently appeared as conductor in her own 
concert—Gertrude Hrdliczka, a pupil of 
Leopold Reichwein. She conducted a 
whole evening's program including not 
only Mozart and Tchaikovsky works, but 
also one by Honegger. She fulfilled her 
task excellently. 

Among foreign chamber music groups, 





(@ SURVEY of EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES 


Otekar Ostrcil, Director of the Czech Na- 
tional Opera in Prague, Who Recently 
Conducted as Guest in Vienna 


the Bohemian and the equally admirable 
Dresden String Quartets were recent 
guests. Among virtuosi of song, Georges 
Baklanoff, Russian baritone, returned 
after a number of years and sang at the 
Vienna State Opera, where he was very 
much féted both as singer and as actor. 
Further, there was heard again the al- 
ready celebrated Italian baritone, Um- 
berto Urbano. Huberman, the violinist, 
gave another sold-out concert. 


Dr. PAUL STEFAN. 





Premiére of Weill’s “Royal Palace” 


and Conce rt Novelties Rouse Berlin 
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Kurt Weill, Composer of the Opera, “Royal 
Palace” and the Cantata, “The New 
Orpheus,” Which Recently Created Dis- 
cussion When Produced at the Berlin 
State Opera. From a Sketch 


ERLIN, March 10.—A novel double 
bill, given at the State Opera on the 


Platz der Republik recently brought the 
world-premiére of a _ sensational new 
one-act opera in many scenes, “Royal 
Palace,” by the young native composer, 
Kurt Weill, and the first hearing in this 
city of De Falla’s “Master Peter’s Pup- 
pet Show.” Weill was present to receive 
very warm ovations. 

The more or less sensational staging 
methods, using radio and films, in the 
former opera rather obscured the fact 





that this work is a seriously-intended 
study of a modern woman. The poem by 
Ivan Goll has some eccentricities of man 
ner, but there are considerable earnest- 
ness and satire in it. 

Dejamira, the heroine, is pampered 
and unhappy. Her wealthy husband lays 
the world at her feet. Yet she has a 
vision of true fulfillment of life’s possi- 
bilities, which the poet symbolizes under 
the name of “Royal Palace.” A tragic 
and somewhat neurotic figure, Dejaniru 
seeks her “Palace.” Cinderella-like, on 
all the corners of the earth. Her hus- 
band tries to distract her by an airplane 


journey across Europe—portrayed by 
means of a whizzing film to semi-jazz 
music. 


Dance Elements Share 


A Feo rmer Lover an d a Future Lover. 
both unimaginative and mundane types, 
dance attendance. She visits palaces 
of synco _-. Here the Head-Waite? 
and his Red Boys at the opening of the 
opera dance in intoxicated style. But the 
vision conveyed by the Shadows and the 
Stars, who also dance in this curious 
opera, seems to hold some bigger thing. 
And at last, in despair, Dejanira, who 
finds no satisfaction on earth, seeks it in 
the deathly embrace of the waves. The 
finale is particularly effective, with the 
ballet portraying the beckoning mer- 
maidens who lure her to her doom. 

The book, while novel and picturesque, 
has no true dramatic conflict. A some- 
what dep g pessimism is shown, in 
which the characters take the line of 
least resistance. The action was not 
well worked out, so that the singers 

often seemed to gesticulate helplessly 
ender cover of a music which also swal- 
lowed up a good bit of the text. 

The young composer’s score makes the 
most of the possibilities in the story. 
Weill has a strong dramatic endowment, 


ressin 


but his skill in characterization is less 
distinguished. The lack of the lyric and 
sentimental elements is a serious handi- 
cap, especially in the love scenes. The 
idiom is quite’modern and seems to have 
thoroughly cast off tradition, but it does 
not outrage the ears unduly by its har- 
monies. On the whole, it succeeds best 
in the dance episodes. 

The opera was preceded by a sort of 
“curtain-raiser” called “The New Or- 
pheus,” by the same composer and poet. 
This is a stage version of a cantata 
scored for solo soprano, solo violin and 
orchestra. It impressed rather as a 
vaudeville excerpt might have. The 
composer wrote dramatically in the vocal 
part, well sung by Delia Reinhardt, who 
was also the heroine of the opera. The 
poet’s text is concerned with the new 
art spirit of the cinema, the café and 
the dance-hall. It presents the mascu- 
line poet’s tragedy in a crass modern 


world. 
De Falla Opera Pleases 


A much more genial work was De 
Falla’s musical-play based on Cervantes. 
This was given its German premiére re- 
cently in Cologne. “Master Peter’s Pup- 
pet-Play” had some interesting dance 
elements, arranged by Max Terpis. The 
marionets on the mimic stage, against 
whom Don Quixote (portrayed by Theo- 
dor Scheidl) tilts to rescue a fair lady, 
were portrayed by child dancers. The 
Narrator was Genia Guszalewisz, and 
Master Peter, the showman, was por- 
trayed by Waldemar Henke. This color- 
ful and racial music pleased the local 
audience very nruch. It is conceded that 
this work is a genuine addition to the 
répertoire. Erich Kleiber conducted all 
the works, and Hérth staged them with 
settings by Aravantinos. 

Orchestral concerts had a novelty in 
the guest appearance of Werner Wolff, 
the Hamburg conductor. with the Phil- 
harmonic recently. He gave classic 
beauty of form to Mozart’s Symphony, 
No. 28. Beatrice Harrison, English 
‘cellist, was an excellent soloist in El- 
gar’s ’Cello Concerto, which was, how- 
ever, somewhat lukewarmly received 
here. 
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Caddo’ Rallies to 
Save Queen’ s Hall 


Promenade Concerts 


SUC 


LONDON, March 10.—Measures are be- 
ing taken by private support to insure 
the continuance of the Promenade Con- 
certs by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in 
the coming summer. The serious blow 
which has fallen on that organization 
by the announced withdrawal of support 
after March 19 by Messrs. Chappell and 
Company, lessees of the Queen’s Hall, 
has almost. dazed London music-lovers. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra was the 
best supported group in London and has 
previously been looked upon as a 
tional institution. 

If no promise of patronage is forth- 
coming from private sources, it is indi- 
cated that an appeal may be made to 
the Government for State support of 
London’s chief orchestras. The series 
of Promenade Concerts costs about 
$110,000 annually. The series has been 
given for thirty-two years. An average 
deficit of $15,000 or more is estimated 
by Sir Henry Wood, the conductor, to 
have been suffered by the summer 
promenades, the Saturday symphony 
concerts and the now abandoned Sunday 
concerts. 


na- 


Miaskovsky Music Given 


The conductor had an especially warm 
ovation at the first concert after the an- 
nouncement on Saturday, March 5, at 
which was heard the first performance 
in England of Miaskovsky’s Sixth Sym 
phony. 

At the same 
Smyth’s Concerto for violin 
played by Jelly D’Aranyi and Aubrey 
Brain, respectively, was introduced. 
This is a light and at moments vivacious 
work, with less effect in its Adagio, but 
with a rousing Finale. The reception 
was cordial. 

Another recent event of importance 
was the London début of Jan Kiepura, a 


Ethe! 
and horn, 


concert Dame 


sensational young Polish tenor. He was 
heard as soloist in the British Broad- 


casting Company’s concert on the eve- 
ning of March 4. Sir Landon Ronald 
conducted the orchestra. Mr. Kiepura 
seems a born singer, with a remarkably 
sweet and sensuous voice, and his sing- 
ing of arias by Verdi, Puccini and others 
roused great public acclaim. There were 
technical faults, but on the whole very 
great promise, in his singing. The or- 
chestral numbers included Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

The Bach Choir, conducted by 
Vaughan Williams, sang the “St. Mat- 
thew” Passion in Westminster Central 
Hall recently. The performance was one 
of great earnestness. devoid of the con- 
ventional. Stuart Wilson was the Nar- 
rator. Other soloists were Dorothy 
Silk, Dilys Jones, Arthur Cranmer, Tre- 
for Jones and Keith Falkner. 


Scheduled Events 


A new work by Gustav Holst and the 
first English performance of Arthur 
Honegger’s “King David” will both be 
conducted by their composers at the 
B. B. C.’s next Albert Hall concert, 
March 17. 

“The Morning of the Year,” by the 
former, is described as a choral dance. 
The subject comes from English folk- 
lore. It is the traditional country May 
Day festivities, in an idealized form, 
with song and rustic dance. In fact, it 
is a kind of English “Rite of Spring.” 

The Royal Philharmonic has an espe- 
cial share in the Bethoven centenary as 
the Ninth Symphony was commissioned 
by the directors whose treasured manu- 
script copy bears the inscription, “Writ- 
ten for the Philharmonic Society in 
London.” 

For the occasion of the centenary at the 
Albert Hall, on March 24 (two days be- 
fore the anniversary) it will perform the 
Choral Symphony, preceded by the Missa 
Solemnis. The Royal Choral Society is 
to be associated in this concert with the 
Royal Philharmonic, and the conductor 
will be Sir Hugh P. Allen, the director 
of the Royal College of Music. 


Paris Aidicice | Puzzled by “Orphée”; 
Schmitt and Ibert Music Is Performed 


ARIS, March 8.—The third and last 

program of Mme. Bériza’s theater 
contained “Les Malheurs d’Orphée” by 
Darius Milhaud; “Le Fonctionnaire 
1912” by Florent Schmitt and “Angé- 
lique” of Jacques Ibert, which was car- 
ried over from the second program on 
account of its great success. 

The myth of Orpheus has attracted 
many poets and composers. It still con- 
tinues to do so: within a few months we 
have seen here three incarnations of the 
Greek hero—the first at the Opéra with 
music by Roger-Ducasse; the second at 
the Théatre des Arts, a comedy, and now 
the third at the Théatre Bériza. 

Milhaud’s is probably the most infor- 
mal version of the Greek myth. It has 
been heard recently in concert form in 
New York. Lunel, the author of the li- 
bretto, represents his hero as a veteri- 
narian with a practice among wild ani- 
mals. Orpheus is in love with a gipsy, 
Eurydice. We see them in the second 
act in a mountain jungle, where they 
are protected by four wild beasts, which 
Orpheus in his professional capacity 





A Trio of American Artists Who Have Appeared in Paris This Se 
from Le‘t to Right, Marguerite, Pianist; 


has befriended. Eurydice is dying of 
some mysterious illness teyond a _ bone- 
setter’s skill. Orpheus and the lament- 
ing animals bury her. In the third act 
Orpheus in his consultation room re- 
ceives a visit of Eurydice’s jealous sis- 
ters, who kill him. 


Milhaud Opera Per plexes 


This libretto is fit rather for a farce 
or parody, and with that end in view 
would perhaps have a theatrical effect. 
But Milhaud has composed a very seri- 
ous chamber opera. The audience was 
perplexed at such an wnusual perform- 
ance (which lasted only one hour) and 
could not decide whether to 
cry. The artists, with Mme. Bériza as 
Eurydice, did their best, but did not suc- 
ceed in making the work a success with 
the local public. 

I have previously written about the 
music of “Fonctionnaire 1912.” This 
time it was performed as a pantomime 
by the well known mimic, Pizani. His 
pantomime did not serve to clarify very 
much the music of Florent Schmitt. Still. 
it was more comprehensible than when 
performed only in concert. 

The libretto of “Angélique,” written 
by Nino, is a gay French farce—Jacques 
Ibert was a lucky man to avail himself 
of it—a good libretto is a great rarity 
in our days! He composed very witty 
and humorous music, which was quite in 
the character of the farce. The whole 
formed a very pleasant and gay per- 
formance, a success from start to finish. 

A great part of success belonged to 
the performers, who this time were with- 
out any reproach. Mme. Bériza must 
be complimented for staging such a little 
French chef d’oeuvre. The last perform- 
ances of the season at her theater, 
which ended on March 6, were played be- 


laugh or* 


fore overcrowded houses, due to the suc- 
cess of “Angélique.” 


Novel Symphonic Lists 


Among symphonic 
mention a new 


concerts we must 
orchestra, giving pro- 
grams every Wednesday afternoon at 
the Olympia. Those concerts are con- 
ducted by A. Doyen, who has proved al- 
ready to be one of the best French con- 
ductors here. His programs are very 


interesting and his’ orchestra’ well 
trained. 
Walther Straram continues to give 


many first hearings and works seldom 
performed. The last novelties were: 
Jarnach’s “Cloches du matin,” Levidis’ 
“Poéme” for violin and orchestra, and 
Rieti’s Concerto for piano and orchestra. 

Beethoven, because of his centenary, 
begins to fill up the programs and to 
draw the public. Paul Paray had to per- 
form the Ninth Symphony three times 
with his Lamoureux orchestra, in order 
to satisfy all those who wished to hear 
it. The performance, with Mmes. Kos- 
chitz and de Boulancy and Messrs. Ram- 
baud and Dufranne as soloists, and the 
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Season: the Morgan Sisters, 
Frances, Violinist, and Virginia, Harpist 
choir of St. Gervais, was on a high level. 

A very interesting concert was given 
by the Schola Cantorum, under the con- 
ductorship of Vincent d’Indy. The or- 
chestra, choir and soloists performed in 
concert form Monteverdi’s opera “Le Re- 
tour d’Ulisse,” as adapted by the con- 
ductor. This opera—written by the 
composer in 1641, two years before his 
death—together with the ‘“Courenne- 
ment de Poppée,” belongs to the best 
works of this almost forgotten Italian 
composer. He was undoubtedly a great 
musician of his time and even now we 
find very interesting pages in his music. 
It is a pity it is so seldom performed. 

An inauguration concert was given by 
the organist, Marcel Dupré, on the reno- 
vated Trocadéro organ. The program 
was composed of works by Bach, Mozart, 
Franck, Widor, Guilmant, G gout, Dal- 
lier and the performer. He improvised 
at the end on a given theme. The suc- 
cess of one of the best organists in the 
world was enormous and the great hall 
of Trocadéro was full from ceiling to 
floor. 


4merican Artists Heard 


Among American artists’ 
must mention the last concert of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, given with usual 
great success at Salle Gaveau; a recital 
by Jeanne Haskil, violinist, at Salle des 
Agriculteurs; and a list by Shibley 
Boyes. a Californian pianist, in which 
Miss Haskil took part also. Miss Shib 
ley played for the first time in Paris 
some works of De Vere Nicholson and 
Charles Griffes, (Salle Conservatoire). A 
song recital by oe Evanti, soprano, 
was given at the Agriculteurs. The three 


concerts we 


Morgan sisters (Marguerite. pianist; 
Frances, violinist, and Virginia, harp- 
ist) play frequently in public and pri- 
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for New 
‘dcademy” 


ERLIN, March 1.—A selection 

of honorary members in the 
newly-created Prussian Academy of 
Arts has just been announcea by 
the Minister of Culture. The new 
members of the section for musi 
are: Arnold Schénberg in Berlin, 
Paul Hindemith in Frankfort, and 
Leos Janacek in Prague. 


Composers Chosen 


Prussian 


Ee 


vate concerts with success. They are 
popular in old American and English 
music, performed in costumes of the pe- 
riod. 

Notice should be made of the mixed 
choir of the American Cathedral, 23 
Avenue George V, which is considered 
actually to be the best church choir in 
Paris. Lawrence K. Whipp, organist 
and choirmaster, is responsible for this 
very high standard. Such works as 
Bach’s Passions and Brahms’ Requiem 
are to be seen on his programs. Fred 
Yeo, tenor soloist of this church, must 
be mentioned as possessing a voice with 
a rare timbre, great sonority and per- 
fect schooling. The Americans can be 
proud of their church music in Paris. 

Among soloists who gave recitals re- 
cently were Ignaz Friedman, Ricardo 
Vines and Auguste Radwan, pianists; 
Marya Freund, Stanislawa Korwin-Szy- 
manowska and Suzanne Balguerie, 
singers. “FELLAB.” 


OSNABRUCK, March 1.—Giordano’s ‘“‘La 
Cena delle Beffe,” known here as “Das 
Mahl der Spotter,” had its first per- 
formance in Germany recently at the 
local opera house, under Otto Volk- 
mann’s leadership. 
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up of Tchaikovsky’s “Serenade Melan- 
colique,” Brahms’ Hungarian Dance 
No. 20, the violinist’s own arrangement 
of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and Sarasate’s 
“‘Habanera.” 

M. F. 


Manya Huber's Debut 


In a program conforming exactly to 
the accepted standard of such affairs, 
Manya Suber, a young New York pi- 
anist, made her recital début in Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 20. She 
began with the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne” 
and Beethoven’s F Minor Sonata, Op. 
57. Then came “Danseuses de Del- 
phes,” “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” 
and “Minstrels,” from the first book of 
Debussy Préludes and a final Chopin 
group devoted to two Studies, a Mazurka 
in A Flat, a B Major Nocturne and the 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo. 

Miss Huber had evidently spent ar- 
duous hours in preparation for the oc- 
easion. She had learned her lesson weil 
and she went over it carefully and pre- 
cisely. From the technical point of view 
her performance had much to recom- 
mend it. Her effects were for the most 
part very definite and clear cut and she 
shaded them skillfully. She has ac- 
curacy and speed (she fairly flew 
through the last movement of the Son- 
ata). But emotionally the “Appassion- 
ata” was way beyond her grasp and 
Debussy at her hands was too pains- 
taking, too obviously practical and per- 
severing to win his point. 

E. A. 


Mme. Jarecka Sings 


Louise Llewellyn Jarecka appeared in 
a recital of songs by Franck, Faure, 
Novak, Borodin, Moussorgsky, Jarecki, 
and an old French Bergerette arranged 
by Weckerlin, in the American Labora- 
tory Theater on the evening of March 
20. Her husband, Tadeusz Jarecki acted 
as the accompanist of the evening and 
also contributed, as soloist, his own com- 
position, a piano Sonata Op. 19, which, 
as Mme. Jarecka explained, was written 


in 1912. Given prominent place on Mme. 
Jarecka’s program of songs were the 
Three Arias, Up. 5, also the work of her 
husband. These she sang with taste and 
charm. Mme. Jarecka exhibited a 
straight, level voice, pure in tone and 
ably controlled but somewhat lacking in 
color. Many encores were given at the 
insistence of the audience. 
H. H. 


Elsa Leon's Recital 


Elsa Leon, a contralto of obviously 
fine natural endowment, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of March 20, with Walter Golde at the 
piano. Miss Leon’s program was a well 
made one, for the most part, beginning 
with “Les Larmes” from Massenet’s 
“Werther” and including lieder by 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, three 
Russian songs, two Italian Folk songs, 
and English songs by Dobsen, Manney, 
herself, Bantock and Beach. 

As has been said, Miss Leon’s voice 
is a fine one of rich quality. Her method 
of production, however, was not such as 
to make the most of what was hers nat- 
uraily. A breathy emission of tone in 
the middle range became cavernous in 
the lower, and she took breath frequently 
and irrespective of either the musical or 
the poetic phrase. If Miss Leon is still 
a student, she might take these matters 
under advisement. If she is an artist of 
experience she might do likewise. 


J. A. H. 





idmission Tax Repeal to 
Be Considered in Congress 





[Continued from page 1] 


Nu 


chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and Representative Green, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, elicit the report that, 
of the various items to be considered in 
tax reduction and elimination, the one 
relating to dropping the admissions levy 
stands first. There is no difference of 
opinion, so far as can be discovered, as 
to the advisability of repealing this tax, 
and it is forecast here that this action 
will probably be taken. 

Senator Reed Smoot, referring to the 
elimination of the admissions tax, ex- 
plains that only the uncertainty of the 
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amount the Government would receive 
from the tax law existing at the begin- 
ning of the last session of Congress pre- 
vented the total repeal of the admissions 
tax when the law was revised. But now, 
he says, with a surplus much beyond 
expectations, there cannot be any valid 
reason for longer delaying the dropping 
of the tax, once the committees take up 
the proposed bill. 

Representative William R. Green ex- 
presses himself in similar vein, predict- 
ing that the admissions levy will be 
among the first to receive attention from 
the Ways and Means Committee. Plans 
have already been made for sessions of 
the committee, well in advance of the 
assembling of Congress, for the purpose 
of revising the revenue law and pre- 
paring a bill for presentation at the 
convening of the session. 

President Coolidge is believed to favor 
the repeal of the tax, and it is expected 
that his message to Congress will recom- 
mend this action. 

The Chief Executive has been quoted 
as favoring a good-sized tax reduction 
by the next Congress if there is no de- 
cline in the nation’s business meanwhile 
to wipe out the expected Treasury sur- 
plus from the present tax law. Mr. 
Coolidge has urged the Ways and Means 
Committee to meet next November to 
study tax reduction and to prepare a 
plan for presentation to Congress speedi- 
ly. He preferred, he said, to await pos- 
sible developments in national business 
and the formulation of the plans of the 
committee in consultation with Treasury 
officials before announcing a_ definite 
program for tax reduction which “might 
not eventuate.” 

The fact of the growing surplus in 
the Treasury is regarded by Mr. Cool- 
idge as evidence that reductions in the 
taxes might have been made in the 
March and June payments this year. He 
recommended this in his Message last 
December. Congress voted to apply the 
surplus to reduction of the national debt. 
This measure also had the Chief Execu- 
tive’s sanction, provided the taxpayer 
was not too heavily burdened. 

The admissions levy, together with 
other “nuisances” taxes, and those on ex- 
cises are regarded as certain of repeal. 
The chief debate expected in the coming 
session will be over the increasing of 
personal tax exemptions—which is also 
an important item for the musical ar- 
tist—and the lowering of surtaxes. 

A. T. MARKs. 


Irma de Baun in Madison Square Garden 


Irma de Baun, coloratura soprano, ap- 
peared in Madison Square Garden on 
the evening of March 16, in connection 
with the second annual reception of the 
Metropolitan District National League 
of Masonic Clubs. Miss de Baun sang 
under the trying conditions of changing 
lights and spasmodiec*’flash-lights in- 
tended for her own person but seldom 
resting there. Be it said, however. that 
she succeeded in projecting a well-con- 
trolled voice to the farthest reaches of 
the vast hall, and sang with a consis- 
tently pure tone. Her numbers were 
“Caro Nome” and “Spring Voices” by 
Strauss. both of which were unstintedly 
applauded. One encore was added. Sid- 
ney Dorlon Lowe played the accompani- 
ments. Other events on the program 
were the National Biscuit Company 
Band, Madrigal Male Ensemble; Ambler 
Brothers, equilibrists; a Colored Danc- 
ing Contest: Weir’s Baby Elephants; 
Kanawaza Japs; Reno; The Slaters; 
Aaron Keil’s Harmonica Harmonists; 
The Santinos, and Shaw’s Silent Actors. 
There was dancing to complete the en- 
tertainment. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Elks’ Concert 
Orchestra gave the first of a series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School be- 
fore an appreciative audience. Dr. 
Charles M. Richards is the conductor. 
William E. Higgins and Arnold B. 
Jamison were the soloists. 


ROSS TO CONDUCT SCHOLA 


Winnipeg Leader to Make New York 
Début in Forthcoming Concert 


The second concert of the Schola 
Cantorum on March 30 will be under 
the leadership of Hugh Ross, of Win- 
nipeg. Mr. Ross is a newcomer to the 
ranks of conductors in New York. An 
Englishman by birth, he was educated 
at Clifton College, Royal College of 
Music, London, and Oxford University. 
At seventeen he was first prize fellow 
of the Royal College of Organists, and 
was also president of Oxford University 
Musical Club. He was appointed con- 
ductor of the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir in 1921, and of the Winnipeg 
Symphony Orchestra in 1923. In the 
latter year he toured with his choir in 
the United States and was also guest 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Mr. Ross will present a program of 
a cappella music of the most varied 
types, from the thirteenth century down 
to the present day, including old English 
madrigals not before heard in New 
York, and unfamiliar numbers by Bach, 
Weelkes, von Herzogenberg, Sweelinck, 
Ravel, Gretchaninoff, Brahms, Palmgren, 
Delius, and some of the finest examples 
of the modern’ English  choralists, 
including Holst’s “Dirge for Two 
Veterans”—Walt Whitman’s poem set 
for male voices with accompaniment of 
brass and drums. John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, will be soloist. 


Zuro Concert Draws Large Audience 

The sixth concert of the Sunday Sym- 
phonic Society in the Walter Hampden 
Theater, at noon on March 20, was heard 
by a capacity audience. Mr. Zuro pre- 
sented the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
in honor of the centenary of the com- 
poser, as well as Stahlberg’s “Suite 
Tyrolese.” Mr. Stahlberg’s work has 
been heard before by the Philharmonic 
and by the Philadelphia Orchestra, save 
the last movement which was new to 
New York. Elisabeth Santagano, so- 
prano, sang the Letter Scene from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” win 
ning three recalls. \ Pe i 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Pupils of motion picture theater organ 
playing, under Charles H. Demorest, 
played at a special showing of “Clothes 
Make the Pirate” in Tuesday’s bi-weekly 
projection-room seminar. They were 
Wilma Totten, Elizabeth Ketcham, 
Arlene Graybill, Bernice Perlis, Thelma 
Hunziker, James Abrams, Lima Cum- 
mings and Cornelia Bagley. Charles 
Siegel, of the dramatic art department, 
read before the Ed-So-Phil Women’s 
Club at the Blackstone Hotel recently; 
Lola Lutzy, pianist, played on the same 
program. Margaret Fried, violinist, 
pupil of Léon Sametini, played at the 
Bismark Hotel on March 13. Miss 
Fried, Christella Deputy and Clifford 
Bair were heard in concert on March 8. 
Lucille Gowey, Christella Deputy, Jacob 
Wolf, Ruth Bastow, Mamie Stillerman, 
George W. Gove, Adelaide Liefeld, Arta 
Peterson and Mildred Feldstein were 
heard in a program given in the Central 
Theater on Sunday afternoon. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Cecil Douglas, soprano, is now soloist 
at the Sixty-third Street Methodist 
Church. Dorothy Grant is conducting 
music classes at St. George’s School for 
Girls. 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Bernard Helfrich has been engaged to 
accompany Cecil Arden of the Metro- 
politan Opera, on a month’s tour of the 
Coast. Evelyn Anderson, pianist, played 
at a Swedish dinner given in the Field 
House on Tuesday. Two one-act plays 
} were presented by students in the 
dramatic art department on March 15. 
Lydia Fuller, soprano, sang in the 
Ravenswood Presbyterian Church on 
March 11. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL 


Delia Valeri and Mr. Valeri were 
guests of the Muhlmann Opera Club at 


its twenty-third recital, given in the 
Kimball Building on March 13. Cor- 
delia Jones, Ralph Gross, Delphine 


Klockman, Mabel Gittleson, Agnes Zieg- 
enhagen, Frank Horstmeier, Ruth Crum 
and Claude Giras were heard in the 
miscellaneous program preceding a per- 
formance of the Smugglers’ Scene from 
“Carmen,” in which thirteen pupils took 
part. 
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ferepsees, March 19.—It is impossible 
to work out the details of an inter- 
concept in a short space of 
time, according to Isabel Richardson 
Molter, the Chicago soprano who has 
the assistance of her husband, Harold 
Molter, as her accompanist. Her prac- 
tice is to block out a song in a succession 
of rehearsals, then lay it aside for sev- 


pretative 


eral months. When she and her hus- 
band take it up again, they generally 
find some new points of interest and 
value. Beginning with the first of this ° 
year, they began work on their pro- 
grams of 1927-28, and feel the time is 
short for the best results to be easily 
obtained. 


Mr. and Mrs. Molter’s practising is 
done of a morning in a large specially 
built studio-music room, old English in 
design, forty by eighteen feet and six- 
teen feet high. The acoustics are ex- 
cellent, as the plaster walls have been 
treated to improve vibration, and the 
composition of the ceilings, and walls, 
a sanded stucco, absorb the superfluity 
of overtones. This room is an addition 
of recent date, to Mrs. Molter’s North 
Shore suburban home, and was finished 
in time for an inaugural recital to be 
given in it last Christmas. It is an 





i 


Isabel Richardson Molter, and a Glimpse of 
Her Studio-Music Room 


“I.” separate from the rest of the 
house, except for an approach through 
a sun parlor, which may be entered from 
the studio proper by a flight of steps. 
There is also a separate outside en- 
trance, so that the room is ideal for 
intimate recitals. Containing eighteen 
French windows, it has sun throughout 
the day. An interesting feature is a 
specially designed bookcase, built to ac- 
commodate volumes and sheet music. 
The room is primarily a “workshop,” 


Mrs. Molter says, and it is used from 9 
until 12 in the morning, or for three 
hours in the afternoon, every day dur- 


ing those periods when Mrs. Molter is 
not absent from home on a concert tour. 


Blackmore Returns from West 


CuHIcaGco, March 19.—John J. Black- 
more, pianist, and exponent of the meth- 
ods of Tobias Matthay, has returned 
from a concert tour of the West, and 
resumed his teaching at Bush Conserva- 
tory. A recital by his students was 
given at the Conservatory on March 18. 
Those heard were Alan Irwin, Florence 


Steel, Lucille Stetson, Elizabeth Jarrell, 
Rowena Jones, Edna Michael, Gleeda 
Inks and Emilia Jelen. Music by Bee- 


thoven, Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, Matthay, 
Vogrich, Scott, Bax and Liapunoff was 
played. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boguslawski Heard 


CHICAGO, March and Mrs. 
Moissaye Boguslawski_played the Mo- 
zart-Grieg Sonata in F Major for two 
pianos, at the Central Theater on March 
6. Mr. Boguslawski completed the pro- 
—_ given in the Chicago Musical 
College weekly series, with a comprehen- 
sive list of Chopin, including three 
“Scotch” Dances, three Preludes, three 
Waltzes, three Etudes, the Berceuse, two 
Mazurkas, the G Minor Ballade, the B 
Minor Scherzo and the A Flat Major 
Polonaise. 
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AMERICAN LIST IS 
OFFERED BY WOMEN 


Federated Clubs of Illinois 
Sponsor Program of 
Great Interest 
By Eugene Stinson 
CHICAGO, March 19.—The spring con- 
cert given by the music department of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
took the form of an all-American com- 


posers’ program, in which only women 
participated, in Orchestra Hall on 
March 11. 


The Chicago Woman’s Symphony, ably 
conducted by Eleana Moneak, played C. 
oe ,,Chamberlain’s “Tllinois,” the “Angel- 

’ from Henry Hadley’s Third Sym- 
- MacDowell’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder’s “Indian Sum- 
mer Time” and the Three Modern Dances 
from Eleanor Everest Freer’s “The 
Chilkoot Maiden.” The last-named num- 
bers were thus given a second perform- 
ance within a week. 

A chorus of over 300 women, led by 
Harriett Jackson, sang Harriet Ware’s 
interesting “Dance the Romaika”; Lo- 
rena Beresford’s “Indian” Serenade; 
Buenta Carter’s “Vesper Song”’; 
“Springtime Is Calling,” by Daniel 
Protheroe; Cadman’s “Is It You?”; “A 
Spring Carol” by R. M. Stults; and a 
new and stimulating cantata by William 
Lester, “The Galleons of Spain.” In 
this cantata, Miss Moneak’s orchestra 
played the accompaniments, and Stella 
Wrenn, a contralto with a remark- 
ably mellow quality of tone, sang the 
solo part with distinction. 

Sophie Brandt, mezzo-soprano, sang 
an aria from “Shanewis,” Mabel D. 
Daniels’ “Song of the Persian Captive,” 
ae Little Shepherd’s Song,” by Clara 

Edwards, and Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love, 
But a Day” and “The Year’s at the 
Spring.” Remarkable purity of diction 
and a notable brilliance in the singer’s 
middle register won approval. Mrs. 
Dennis Gent, possessing a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, and Phyllis-Fergus, as 
reader, collaborated with the orchestra 
in a performance of Miss Fergus’s “Day 
Dreams,” a work ingenious in construc- 
tion and with its accompaniment admir- 
ably scored for strings. 

Mrs. Walter W. Seymour, president 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, addressed the audience. 
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SOLEMN LAST RITES PAID TO ROTHWELL 





Leaderless Players Heard by 
Large Throng in 
Service 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, March 20.—It was the 
irony of fate that the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, which three days before 
had been a third empty for one of the 
finest concerts of the season, should have 
been filled from pit to dome for the last 
rites of Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, who passed away at the wheel 
of his automobile on the morning of 
March 12. It was a simple, but im- 
pressive service in which hundreds paid 
their final tribute of respect to the man 
who had given pleasure and inspiration 


through the music which he had con- 
ducted. 

The orchestra players, seated in their 
usual formation on the stage, but with- 


out leader, played a movement from 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile. Clif- 


ford Lott, singer and life-long friend of 
the conductor, read the eulogy. Judge 
Collier read passages from the Bible. 
Then the bier, laden with flowers, was 
borne through the Auditorium to the 
waiting hearse and taken to Hollywood 
Cemetery, where the body was cre- 
mated. The services were private. The 
floral gifts included a beautiful blanket 
of roses and lilies of the valley, sent in 
the names of his young sons, now in Ger- 
many with their mother, Elizabeth 
Rothwell. The only relative present was 
a brother from San Francisco. 

Mr. Rothwell passed away at a critical 











throat.” 


THE HILLS OF HOME, Poem 
by Floride Calhoun, High in C 
Minor, Medium High in A 
Minor, Medium Low in G 
Minor, Low in F Minor 

THE WANDERER, Poem by 
Eugene Field, High in G Minor, 
Low. in E Minor se 

DUTCH LULLABY, (Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod), Poem by 
Eugene Field, High in F, Low 
in D 60 


Cowboy Songs 


Poems Collected by John A. Lomax 


“ROUNDED UP IN GLORY, 
High in G, Med. in F, Low in 
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E>. 50 
*Also published as a Chorus for Mixed Voices 
with Baritone Solo and Piano Accompani- 
ment, .25, and as a Quartet or Chorus of 
Mixed Voices without accompaniment (sim- 


plified ) 


CARL FISCHER, inc. 


Boston: 252 Tremont St. 
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A great American singer 
selects a great American song 


WERRENRATH : 


the composer: 


can do to keep the lumps out of my 


Order from your Local Dealer 


time in the life of the orchestra. With 
W. A. Clark, Jr., founder and sole sup- 
porter now in Europe, it is impossible 
to say what the future of the organiza- 
tion will be after this season, which will 
be completed according to schedule. 
Mr. Clark’s guarantee has yet two years 
to run, but it has been rumored that 
only the influence of Mr. Rothwell had 
persuaded him to continue his patronage 


in the face of certain difficulties, not 
the least of which is a somewhat 
apathetic interest noted at times on 


the part of the public. It is said that, 
with all seats subscribed for throughout 
the season, the receipts would pay only 
about fifty per cent of the costs of 
maintenance. 

The last pair of concerts conducted 
by the late leader brought anything but 
encouragement to those interested in the 
musical development of the community. 
It was one of the very finest programs 
which Mr. Rothwell had offered this 
season, but one which presented no 
soloist, thus testing the quality of 
musical appreciation of the patrons. 
Beginning with Mendelssohn’s Overture, 
“Ruy Bilas,” the program included 
Wagner’s “Dreams,” Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Vitava,” and Brahms’ 
First Symphony. The orchestra played 
with unexcelled beauty of tone in the 
Wagner transcription, which brought 
such a storm of applause that the “no 
encore” rule had to be suspended and 
the work played again. It was evident 
again in the Brahms work that the pro- 
gram had attracted a discriminating 
audience. for the master composition 
was given rapt attention. Mr. Rothwell 
rose to great heights in his reading, 
especially in the Andante and in the 
final movement. Yet the number of 
vacant seats was notable. 

Uncompromising in his high artistic 
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A Writes a genuine tribute in a letter to 


“Whenever I sing this song, it is all I 


The 


HILLS OF HOME 


By OSCAR J. FOX, the Cowboy Composer 
MR. WERRENRATH’S LETTER CONTINUES: 


“The song has gone over big on the two occasions I have sung it 
and I expect it will be on every program this season, if not longer. 
I shall record it later in the season with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company and will broadcast it in the Atwater Kent series. 


Songs by Oscar J. Fox 


High in G, Low in Eb 50 
A HOME ON THE RANGE, 

High in Bb, Med. in G 50 
GREER COUNTY, High in Ab, 

Low in F 50 


(In Preparation) 


THE TEXAS COWBOY’S LAST 
SONG, Collected by Roger 
Allen Cook, High in Db, Low 
in Bb 50 


COME ALL YE JOLLY COW 
BOYS, High in Ab, Low in F. .50 


“WHOOPEE TI YI YO, GIT 
ALONG LITTLE DOGIES,” 
High in Bb, Low in G 50 

[The COWBOY SONGS are 

being prepared for Male 

Chorus. You may place your 

order now. | 
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cooper NEW YORK 


Chicago: 430 So. Wabash Ave. § 
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Youthful Mass by Weber Found 
and Published 


RESDEN, March 1.—A Mass 

in E Flat Major, said to have 
been composed by Weber when he 
was sixteen years old, has been 
accepted by the local conductor, 
Carl Pembaur, for production in 
the Hofkirche here. The work was 
found in the Municipal Museum in 





Salzburg. Weber’s biographers 
speak of the Mass only _in- 
cidentally. It was composed dur- 


ing the time he was a pupil of 
Michael Haydn in Salzburg and 
was dedicated to the Archbishop, 
Count von Colloredo. The work 
has now been made public by Con- 
stantin Schneider, as part of the 
Weber Collection issued by Dr. 
Benno Filser in Augsburg. 














ideals, Mr. Rothwell exerted every 
physical and mental effort to maintain 
the highest standards and succeeded in 
making the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
one of the truly fine orchestras of the 
country. His physician had warned 
against overwork, and it was overwork 
that brought on the final breakdown. 


Philadelphia Public Given 
Fine Operatic Productions 


PUUUULULULIIVMAMAMMAADLGGAULAAALAALUULLUALALORALLPLOLAADMAMGLU ALLL 
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[Continued from page 1] 
suggestion of Stravinsky methods in the 
employment of a contralto, as “chorus,” 
in the orchestra pit, after the fashion 
adopted in “Le Rossignol.” 

The ballet was capitally performed, 
while the highly typical score was read 
in masterly fashion by Alexander 
Smallens, directing a large delegation 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The singer was Kathryn Noll. The 
dances were artistically arranged by 
Florence Cowanova. In the distribution 
of leading parts, Nancy Leslie was the 
Candelas; Anthony Lamaistro, Carmelo; 
Amy Ackerman, Lucia, and George Carr, 
the Spectre. 

Unfortunately the significance of this 
extremely interesting work was largely 
lost to the spectators through failure of 
the management to provide any clue 
whatever to the stage proceedings, 
Choreographic performances seldom ex- 
plain themselves. Certainly the unusual 
story of “El Amor Brujo” is not, save 
with the aid of some synopsis, clearly 
conveyed Ly mere dancing and posturing, 
and many persons seemed to lack com- 
prehension of the action. 

“The Barber of Seville” had sprightly 
charm and sparkle from beginning to 
end. There was a delightful Rosina in 
the comely young coloratura, Marguerite 
Cobbey. Ivan Ivantzoff was a really su- 
perb Figaro. A clear-voiced romantic 
Almaviva was seen in, Julian Oliver. 
An unctuos, droll Don Bartolo was pre- 
sented by Giuseppe La Puma; and Gio- 
vanni Martino was duly amusing as Don 
Basilio. Theodore Bayer was the Fio- 
rello; Virgilio Cossovel, the Officer, and 
Ruth Montague, Berta. The latter dis- 
played her fine contralto to advantage 
in the “Aria di gelati.” Miss Cobbey’s 
interpolation in the Lesson Scene was 
“Qui la voce” from “I Puritani.” Mr 
Smallens conducted in zestful style. 


Gatti Presents “Falstaff” 


The New York Metropolitan Company 
gave a_ scintillating performance of 
“Falstaff” in the Academy of Music on 
March 15. Although Antonio Scotti’s 
interpretation of the name part is now 
deficient in vocal ease and resonance, it 
is a most intelligent performance dra- 
matically. His characterization brought 
pleasure to a large audience. 

The apportionment of the other réles 
demonstrated the resourcefulness of Mr. 
Gatti’s troupe. Lawrence Tibbett, of 
course, is now a classic Ford, and his 
growing art was at its best. But 
Queena Mario was new to the réle of 
Anne here, and Editha Fleischer was a 
novelty as Mistress Ford. Both singers 
gave brilliant performances, vocally and 
dramatically. 

In other parts, all well taken, were 
Armand Tokatyan, the Fenton; Marion 
Telva, Dame Quickly; Henriette Wake- 
field, Mistress Page; Giordano Paltrini- 
eri, Bardolph; Adamo Didur, Pistol; and 
Angelo Bada, Dr. Caius. Tullio Serafin 
led with ardent perception of the beau- 
ties of this masterpiece. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW NATIVE SCORES 


Cowell’s “Chapter” Given 
First Performance by 
Little Symphony 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, March 20.—Tandler’: 
Little Symphony continued its habit of 
presenting “first time” numbers in it 
program in the Biltmore music room o1 
the morning of March 12, when a manu 
script work by Henry Cowell, “A Chap 
ter in Seven Paragraphs,” had its initia 
performance. Scored for strings, th« 
work reflects the marked individualit, 
which characterizes other composition 
by Mr. Cowell, although it lacks muc! 
of his decided modernistic flavor. Th: 
second number was Mozart’s “Av 
Verum,” which happened to be the firs 
work after the passing of Walter Henr 
Rothwell was known. 

There were also two songs by Homer 
Grunn, a resident of Los Angeles, sung 
for the first time by Princess Tsianina 
with orchestral accompaniment. Apn- 
other “new” number was Tchaikovsky's 
“Elegie,” the concert closing with a 
Dance Suite by Dunhill. Mr. Tandler 
has brought his orchestra to a high 
plane of efficiency, and each concert 
emphasizes its unique position in the 
city’s musical life. 





Moiseiwitsch Joins List of Copley Artists 


Benno Moiseiwitsch is giving his piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 26, under the management of 
Richard Copley. Arrangements have 
been made whereby Mr. Copley will di- 
rect the future bookings of Mr. Moisei- 
witsch. 


NEW CONCERT SONGS 
from the 


BIRCHARD HOUSE 


ALL DAY LONG 
b P 
SAMUEL te GAINES 


Words by Davin STEVENS 
In three keys, low, medium and high. . $0.60 
This, Mr. Gaines’ latest song, is destined to 
take its place among the most popular pro- 
gram numbers of the season. 


MY SONG 
b 


y 
H. Maurice JAcQuet 


Words by Marcery CAMPBELL 
In two keys, low and high......... $0.40 
An ideal encore song, exquisitely finished 


THE ETERNAL GIFT 
by 
HELEN B. Fromer 
Words by 


HERBERT Irvinc Harris 
In two keys, low and high......... $0.50 
An uncommonly strong encore number 
which has been effectively sung by Paul 
Althouse. 


Splendid Settings by 
SAMUEL R. LEWIS 


TO FOUR POEMS BY 
JOHN MASEFIELD 
for Medium Voice 
ROADWAYS 
$.50 


A song to delight those who yearn for the 














far-off places of the sea. 
BEAUTY 
$.50 


A love song of rare and moving tenderness 
Sung by Fraser Gange. 


A NIGHT AT 


DAGO TOM’S 
$.60 


A roistering and joyous number of i: 


fecitious jollity. 


CAPE HORN GOSPEL 
$.65 


This vigorous piece has been sung wit 
great success by Fraser Gange. 
These songs are all quite out of the 


dinary and will add distinction to any pr 
gram. Copies sent on approval. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Boston New York 
221 Columbus Ave. 113 W. 57th St 








} Send All Orders to Boston Office 
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PHILADELPHIA GIVEN 
FINE OPERATIC FARE 


Civic Company and Forces 
from New York Are 
Applauded 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company gave an 
exceedingly satisfying performance of 
‘La Boheme,” on March 10 in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Irene Williams, whose sympathetic art 
has been growing throughout the cur- 
rent season, proved a charming Mimi. 
Ralph Errolle easily fitted the require- 
ments as Rodolfo, and there was a rich- 
voiced Marcello in Nelson Eddy. Sigurd 
Nilsson, a notably fine bass, was the 
Colline, scoring deservedly in the “Old 
Coat Farewell.” Emily Stokes Hagar 
brought a resourceful vocal equipment 
to the part of Musetta. Her interpreta- 
tion was vivacious—perhaps the reading 
was just a shade too pronounced in Mu- 
setta’s tantrums in the Café Momus 
scene. Alexander Smallens conducted 
with his unfailing competence. 

An after piece was provided in the 
shape of the first act of the delightful 
“Coppelia” ballet. The appeal of this 
delicious Delibes music does not stale. 
The presentation, under the direction of 
Florence Cowanova, brought forward 
the graceful Nancy Leslie as the chief 
danseuse. There was a large audience. 

A capital presentation of “Madama 
Butterfly” was given by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music on March 8. This opera was not 
given here last season by Mr. Gatti’s 
troupe. The hiatus served to whet the 
enjoyment of opera-goers, whose over- 
familiarity with the score may have 
somewhat dulled the previous edge of 
appreciation. 

In any event, there was freshness and 
emotional tug in this performance, in 
which Florence Easton, in lustrous voice, 
was seen in the name part. Mario Cham- 
lee was Pinkerton; Antonio Scotti, 
Sharpless; Dorothea Flexer, Kate Pink- 
erton; Angela Bada, Goro; Pompilio 
Malatesta, Yamadori; James Wolfe, the 
Bonze; and Vincenzo Reschiglian, th: 
Imperial Commissioner. Vincenzo Bel 
lezza conducted with taste and authority. 
The muted chorus was very beautifully 
sung. 
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Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway New York City 
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ASCHA 
the smaller courts of the Tem- 


HEIFETZ in one of 
ple of Amon. Mr. Heifetz will 
return to this country in October 
after making a world tour. 


Newark Applauds London 


NEWARK, N. J., March 18.—Appear- 
ing through the co-operation of the 
Newark Music Foundation, the London 
String Quartet gave a recital in Wallace 
Hall on March 18 and won the applause 


Quartet 


of a large audience. The program in 
cluded Haydn’s “Emperor” Quartet, 
Warner’s “Pixy Ring” Suite, and 


Franck’s Quintet. Rodney Saylor of this 
city, played the piano part of the Franck 
composition in a manner worthy of his 
famous associates. rs &. 


Onegin Appears at Montclair 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., March 19.—The 


dynamic contralto, Sigrid Onegin, with 
Franz Rupp at the piano, brought the 


seventh season of the Unity Concert 
Course to a close with a recital given 
in the Montclair High School. The 
program contained two old arias, a 


group of Haydn songs, and three num- 
bers by Schubert. “Der Erlkénig” was 
especially applauded because of the 
singer’s intensely dramatic _ style. 

rs GS, 


BANGOR, Mr.—The following took 
part in the eleventh W. A. B. I. concert 
on a recent Sunday evening in the Uni- 


versalist Church: Wilfred I. Butter- 
fieid, Carrie O. Newman, Gwendoline 
Barnes-Robinson. James D, Maxwell, 
Mrs. Raymond P. Jenkins, Mrs. Ray- 


mond T. Thurston. 


All the material in Musitcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Address 





Frantz Proschowsky 


74 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Author of 


“The Way to Sing”—C. C. Birchard & Company 
““Beginner’s Book”—Theodore Presser Company 


—Master Classes— 


Management, Mrs. H. W. Thomas. 


“The Booking Agent,” South Cal. Music Studio Bldg., 
or Miss Ruth Cowen, 429 Philharmonic Auditorium. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—July. MacPhail School of Music. 
Chicago, Illinois—August. Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music, Fine 
Arts Building. 


Telephone Endicott 0139 














PHILADELPHIA HAILS C 


Concerts by Philharmonic and 
Schumann Heink Are 
Moving 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, conductor, gave a concert 
in the Academy of Music on March 7. 
The program was as follows: 


Overture, “Der Freischiitz’...... Weber 
Overture to “The Tempest’’..... Sibelius 
OE“ RPE sae ee Strauss 
Ge. FH “Back Ceca tbactecr Brahms 


For this fifth and last concert of the 
Philharmonic’s season here, Mr. Furt- 
wingler submitted a safe, sane and fa- 
miliar program, containing but one 
novelty. In principle, it was regrettable 
that this conductor, making only his sec- 
ond appearance here and his single one 
this year, should have chosen to traverse 
such well-trodden ground. But the splen- 
dor and eloquence of his interpretations 
proved in fact. extremely stimulating. 
Mr. Furtwiangler appeared to particu- 
larly fine advantage in the Brahms 
work, to which he brought a feeling for 
form and tempi, a vitality of clairvoyant 
imagination and a sense of nobility and 
high poetic values which made of his 
reading a veritable gem. This was the 
best Brahms performance of the season. 

The “Freischiitz” and the “Don Juan” 
pieces were also excellently played, as 
was the Sibelius number. “The Tempest,” 
however, is a somewhat inconsequential 
novelty. The Finnish composer has 
raised a furious musical storm, effective 
as a pictorial tour de force. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that he aspired to con- 


nect it specifically with the Shake- 
spearean comedy. “The Tempest” is the 
reverse of tumultuous play. i” F 


golden essay of the matured and benign 
Shakespearean imagination, set off with 
fairy fancy, romance and delightful hu- 
mor. Sibelius has caught none of its 
prevailing cast of thought in his mis- 
named overture. One is almost inclined 
to believe that he has not read the play. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink, in admi 
rable voice, and mistress, as ever, of a 
well-nigh flawless technic, drew a ca 
pacity audience to the ballroom of the 
Penn Athletic Club on March 6. Her 
program was attractively diversified and 
included ‘‘Knowest Thou the Land?,” 
Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” “Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht”; “His Lullaby,” by 
Bond; “Trees,” text by Joyce Kilmer, 
music by Oscar Rasbach, “The Kerry 
Dance” and “Taps” arranged by Paster- 
neck. 

The great contralto’s tones lacked, of 
course, something of the brilliancy and 
splendor of her prime, but her artistic 
sincerity and profound understanding of 
the highest ideals of vocalism are un- 
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Adams, Mass. 

New York (Town Hall) 
New York (Aeolian Hall) 
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New Bedford, Mass. | 
N. Y. Peoples Symphony 
Mt. Vernon Glee Club 
Spartanburg, S. C., Festival 
Hartford Choral Society 
Meriden, Conn., “Undine” 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc., 5 Col. Circle, N. Y. City 


ONDUCTOR AND DIVA 


changed and served her with stirring 
effectiveness. She was enthusiastically 
received and responded generously with 
encores, among which were “Thy Beam- 


ing Eyes,” “Danny Boy” and “The 
Rosary.” 
Assistant artists were Florence 


Hardeman, a young violinist of ability. 
and Stewart Wille, who presided compe- 
tently at the piano. 


STOKOWSKI HEADS LIST 
OF CAPITAL PERFORMERS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Continues Series 
—Other Musicans Heard in Pro- 
grams That Please 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
were heard in the Washington Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of March 1. 
Mr. Stokowski conducted with his usual 
fire, despite the fact that he used his 
left hand exclusively. The concert was 
under the management of T. Arthur 
Smith, and was the fourth in the Phila- 
delphia series. 

Edward Grasse was presented in an 
organ recital in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 28, before a large and 
appreciative audience. His program ex- 
tended from classical to modern music. 
and included 


some of his own com- 

positions. 
Karl Holer, Washington composer, 
assisted Helen Belt, violinist, at the 


piano, in an interpretation of his com- 
positions at the Chaminade Glee Club 
banquet on Feb. 15. 

Arsenio Ralon, Guatamalan violinist, 
and Emilie Henning, contralto, recently 
come to Washington, gave a delightful 
joint recital at the Congressional Coun- 


try Club on Feb. 27. Mr. Ralon’s 
playing was memorable. Mrs. Henning 
has a beautiful voice, and uses it 


with understanding. Elizabeth Gardner 
Coombs was a fine accompanist. 
DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 


Iowa Juniors Give Program 


FAIRFIELD, IowA, March 19.—The 
MacDowell Junior Music Club, recently 
organized, held a meeting in the Parsons 
College Recital Hall, presenting a pro- 
gram on the life and works of Haydr 
and Mozart. Iva Scheffel of the Par- 
sons Conservatory, is club counsellor. 


KANSAS CiITy, KAN.—‘“H. M. S. Pina- 
fore” was sung by the Central High 
School choruses under the direction of 
Florence Jones. The orchestra was 
conducted by Wendell Ryder. In the 
cast were Carl Gallup, Arthur Kensit, 
Fred Benson, Carrie Hill, Owen Ira, 
Aileen Pemberton. 
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OMAHA’S SYMPHONY 
GIVES KELLEY WORK 


“Aladdin” Suite Is Novelty on 
Program Conducted 
by Harmati 


By Margaret Graham Ames 

OmaAHA, NEs., March 19.—The Omaha 
Symphony gave its fifth concert of the 
season, under the baton of Sandor Har- 
mati, and with Lee Pattison, pianist, as 
soloist in the City Auditorium on March 
10. The program: 

“Surprise” Symphony............ Haydn 

Piano Concerto, Op. 54.......Schumann 


P’reludium, Chorale and Fugue, 
Bach-Abert 


a's... 2... 9. SS Sach 
“Aladdin.”” Chinese Suite, 

Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Overture to “The Bat’”.......... Strauss 


Much interest was lent to the concert 
by the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley and by the presentation 
of Mr. Kelley’s “Aladdin” Suite, the nov- 
elty number on the program. This Suite, 
with its Chinese themes and atmosphere, 
delighted the audience. Mr. Kelley has 
shown great musicianship in this work, 
and after its performance he was 
brought to the stage by Mr. Harmati 
and given hearty and prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Enthusiasm ran high throughout the 
completely satisfying program. Mr. 
Harmati conducted without score, as is 
his custom, and with his usual artistic 
success. 

Mr. Pattison scored a brilliant success. 
He met all the demands of the Concerto 
with masterly art. After four recalls, 
Mr. Pattison added two encores, “Foun- 
tain” by Griffes and the Waltz in A 
Flat by Chopin. 

Praise is due Elsie Paustian and the 
other members of the business and pro- 
fessional women’s division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for making these con- 
certs the success they have been. 

The following morning a program was 
played for a capacity audience of school 
children. Test papers were given to 
the children, questions relating to form, 


instrumentation and rhythm being asked. 

The Friends of Music closed their sea- 
son on March 12 with a concert given 
in the home of Mrs. Samuel Rees. Par- 
ticipants were Lee Pattison, pianist; 
Harry Disbrow, Omaha baritone; and. a 
string quartet composed of Sandor Har- 
mati, Madge West Sutphen, Elouise 
West McNichols and Emil Hoppe. Mar- 
tin Bush was at the piano. On the pro- 
gram were Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
“Russians” Song Cycle, the “Eroica” 
Sonata of MacDowell and Jacobi’s 
String Quartet on Indian Themes. 

The Cherniavsky Trio was presented 
in two delightful concerts by the Tech- 
nical High School Activities Association 
on the afternoon and evening of March 
9. A varied and interesting program 
was presented. 


OPERETTA IN CLEVELAND 


Resident Artists Appear in Work By 
Marion Campbell 


CLEVELAND, March 19.— Cleveland 
talent was brought to the foreground 
this week through the presentation of 
the light opera, ‘‘Love’s Wishing Well.” 
The book and melodies are the work of 
Marion Campbell, while the orchestration 
was done by F. Karl Grossman. 

Miss Campbell’s story is built on an 
old Irish legend and the score is melo- 
dious and varied in mood. Janet Watts 
was a winsome heroine and her clear 
soprano voice won much applause. The 
leading tenor réle was portrayed by Clif- 
ford Cunard in a _ pleasing fashion. 
Cassius Chapel, tenor, was artistic in 
the character part of an old Forest 
Guide. Other parts were well done by 
Hugh Alexander, Lila Black, Annette 
English, Howard Sharp, Bert Lang and 
Jean Woodford Wible. 

Praise is due Francis Sadlier not only 
for his convincing work as the old Jnn- 
keeper but also his efficient stage man- 
agement. 

Nikolai Semenoff directed the well 
planned and gracefully performed dances 
and pantomimes of his pupils. The cos- 
tumes were most artistic. They were 
the work of Mrs. Miriam Cramer, well 
known Cleveland artist. 

Mr. Grossman conducted well an or- 
chestra of twenty. HELEN BARHYTE. 


Institute in Cleveland 
Announces Training for 


Motion Picture Scoring 
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M. Keasiere ~ 

David Mendoza, Who Will Conduct a Course 
in Cinema Music at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute This Summer 


Photo by Geo. 


CLEVELAND, March 19.—A significant 
departure from the usual conservatory 
curriculum is seen in the announcement 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music of 
the first class in Cleveland, and one of 
the first in the country, of a course in 
motion picture scoring. 

This course, lasting from July 5 to 20, 
is to be included in the summer session. 
which will be held from June 20 to July 
30. 

David Mendoza is the artist chosen to 
join the Institute staff to give the course. 
He is a musician who has applied his 
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Galschmann Gives Antheil 
Works in Paris Concert 


WO new works of George An- 

theil, a Suite for Orchestra and 
a Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra, were presented by Vladimir 
Golschmann at one of his regular 
symphony concerts in Paris on 
March 12, according to cable dis- 
patches. Boris Golschmann, brother 
of the conductor, made his début as 
pianist on this occasion, playing the 
solo part in the Concerto. Half a 
dozen recalls followed the work. 
The Suite is in four movements 
and lasts fifteen minutes. 
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training -to the elevation of motion pic- 
ture music. 
phony, in which he had been a first vi 
linist, to enter the world of theater or- 
chestras. 


seven, when he began his studies. Study- 


doza prepared himself for his first sym- 


Tas Langavesebpaneuanna st ovesearratopecutins comunniantas 


He left the New York Syn 


He had been educated for a symphonic 
and concert career from the age of 


ing with the late Franz Kneisel at the 
Institute of Musical Art in New York, 
and later taking theory and composition 
lessons from Percy Goetschius, Mr. Men- 


phonic position when he was eighteen. 

Underlying all his desires was an am- 
bition to become a conductor. Motion 
picture theaters seemed to him to need 


serious musicians, more than did the 
symphony orchestras. 
Hearing that the Rialto Theater in 


New York needed an assistant concert- 
master, he made application and was ac- 
cepted. Soon he became concertmaster 
and assistant conductor. The next step 
was his appointment to the conductor- 
ship of the Capitol Theater, with an 
orchestra of eighty-five musicians, giv- 
ing programs of symphonic and operatic 
music, as well as playing accompani- 
ments for pictures. In the last-named 
branch, Mr. Mendoza soon distinguished 
himself by his scoring for such pictures 
as “The Big Parade,” “Ben Hur,” “Maré 
Nostrum,” “Don Juan,” “The Scarlet 
Letter,” and “The Merry Widow.” 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 





Salvatore Avitabile eruen Met 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





Arthur Baecht—violinist 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
"Phone Mitchell 1114 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 





Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
104 West 7Ist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Mme. Charles Cahier, 


132 West 58th St., New York City 
Honorary member, Guild of Vocal Teachers ; Member, 
faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 
Summer residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 . 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Studio: 








, vuICk 
tay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 1ith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
™irector Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Ps 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stndio: Carnegie Hali. "Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
“Phone White Plains 3200 


School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond ‘fren of ocim 


Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing 
Studio 25 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 











Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 342 W. 56th St.. New York City 
‘Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St.. New Yor 


Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Helen Allen Hunt —conTRALTo 
Teacher of Singing 
$43 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














International Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


: 2634 Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 





Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
wganist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Teleoh RS. BABCOCK 





Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 





Ralph Douglass Planing —Accompaniat 


. eaching 

Coach to Many Prominent Artists 

"alo: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 


Residence Phone: Billings 6200 


Mrs. Karl Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 148 West 108rd St., New York City 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
6 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 

Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Dir.: Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, Wshgtn.,D.O. 





Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St. N. Y. C 


Stuart Ross—PIANIST 
Artist Accompanist, Coach 
452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Phone—Cathedral 1376 








Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Caroline Lowe 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Many pupils appearing in ecencerte and musical 
comedies 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composc~- 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR_SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St.. New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 
COoOACH— 
Grace M. Schad S?A6mMPanisT 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 








Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Res. : 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mail 
® s Q NIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer viOn NTS 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sole American representative and teacher for entrance 
Ecole Normal de 0 Ww. Paris. 
Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 





George Harold Miller BASSi one 


The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TKACHER OF SINGING 


414 West I2!st Street 
Phone Monument 1795 


Rhoda Mintz— 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

312 West 109th St., New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprane 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 





SOPRANO 


Studio: 








Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 

SCHOOL OF SINGING 

336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 





Studio: 





Adele Luis Rankin soprano 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 





Carl M. Roeder 
TBACHER OF PIANO 
eee Ty a Oy ey, Course 
607-606 Carnegie Hall, New York 


"Jptown Studio: 308 Alexander ve.. 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Planist—Compese 
Accempan! 
Phone Circle 89¢4 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 








Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 223! Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 











® Opera—Concert— 
Nita Taylor . Oratorio 
Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau. 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 853 Ca Hall, New York 
Be A 0951 


David Zalish 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


W. Henri Zay *is"WVoite Techies” 
with a 


VERITABLE MASTER IDEA bebind tb 
See ‘The Practical Paychology of Voice,’ pub. © 
Schirmer, which is a 





Pianist and Pedagog®* 
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Phone: Academy 8711 
_ American Rep.: L’Ermitage, Versailles, France 


New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6661 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singin; 


Studio: 144 Bast 62nd St... New York Yoru 


Studio: 30 West 7 St.. New 
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Boston Activities 


March 19 





The Harvard College Glee Club, Dr. 
Archibald Davison, conductor, will be 
heard on tour during the spring recess. 
Concerts will be given as _ follows: 
Providence, Apri! 12, Elks’ Auditorium; 
New York, April 18, Town Hall; Buf- 
falo, April 19, Statler Ballroom; Cleve- 





land, April 21, Carnegie Music Hall; 
Washington, April 22, Masonic Audi- 
torium; Albany, April 23, Chancellor 
Hall. eT « 


Marjorie Posselt, violinist; James R. 
Houghton, baritone, and Gladys Posselt, 
accompanist, were acclaimed at the Sun- 
day afternoon concert of the Boston City 
Club series on March 13. 

< * * 

The Chromatic Club’s regular concert 
at the Copley-Plaza on Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 15, brought forward artists 
who pleased a large gathering of club 
members and friends. Those to perform 


were Albion Metcalf, pianist, and 
Radiana Pazmor, soprano. Eulalia 
Snyder Buttleman accompanied Miss 


Pazmor, and Verne Powell played flute 
obbligati to her closing group of songs. 
* * * 


Three singers from the Theodore 
Schroeder Vocal Studios have been se- 
lected as soloists for the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Concert of the United German- 
American Singing Societies of Greater 
Boston, to be held in Convention Hall, 
this city, on Sunday evening, March 27. 
The artists are Emma Louise Bieden- 
harn, contralto of Louisiana; Etta Brad- 
ley, New England soprano; John Siefert, 
Pacific Coast tenor, and teacher at the 
University of Oregon. Other artists to 
appear are Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 
and Jacques Hoffmann, violinist. Ben- 
jamin Guckenberger is official conductor 
of the various singing clubs combining 
for this event. A picked orchestra wil! 
play the “Fidelio” Overture and the ac- 
companiments. 

x * 

Doris Emerson, soprano, has had one 
of the busiest seasons in her young 
career. She was heard in recital pro- 
grams at St. George’s School, Newport, 


R. I.; Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., 
and with the Norwich Musical Associ- 
ation, Norwich, Conn. These engage- 


ments were supplemented by solo work 
before the Commonwealth Country Club 
and University Club, Worcester; at the 
Hotel Beaconsfield, Brookline, Mass.; 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, and 
Boston Typothete Meeting at the Bos- 
ton City Club. In Worcester, Miss 
Emerson was soloist in a joint program 
with Albert Stoessel in the Worcester 
Art Museum, and has been assisting 
artist in programs given at the Quincy 
Woman’s Club, Quincy, Mass.; also at 
Hartford, Conn.; Providence, R. I.; 
Manchester and Concord, N. H., and 
Portland, Me. Miss Emerson has been 
chosen soloist for the Nashua Male 
Chorus at its spring festival in Nashua, 
N. Ba sivas Veh 


The first concert of the Boston Civic 
Symphony, Joseph F. Wagner, conduc- 
tor, was held in Memorial High School 
Hall, Roxbury, Mass., on March 16, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program was as follows: Overture, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Haydn’s 
“Military” Symphony; “Valse Trieste,” 
Sibelius; Grieg’s Piano Concerto. The 
soloist was Gertrude Joseffy-Chase, a 
pupil of Felix Fox and Isidor Philipp 
of Paris. This orchestra made its first 
public appearance in Jordan Hall last 
May with much success. It was formed 
to give talented musicians in. Boston an 
opportunity of obtaining practice in en- 
semble playing and of making first- 
hand acquaintance with a high type of 
orchestral music. 

The orchestra will make two other 
public appearances, at the Boston Public 
Library, Sunday afternoon, March 27, 
and in Jordan Hall, Saturday evening, 
May 14. Mr. Wagner is assistant direc- 
tor of music in the Boston public schools. 
He is a pupil of the New England Con- 
servatory. and is director of the Boston 
Public School Symphony. Many of his 
compositions have been played at the 
Flute Players’ Club and elsewhere in 
this city. W. J. PARKER. 





+ “L’Amore” Has First French 


: Hearing 


ICE, March 7.—The first per- 
formance in French of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was given 
at the Nice Municipal Opera 
House recently. The opera was 
admirably interpreted. Germaine 
- Pape made an excellent impression 
* jn the réle of Fiora, while Baldous 
was impressive as Archibald. Pin- 
tucci, tenor from the Rome Opera, 
sang the part of Avito, winning 
warm applause, and Arbeau made 
a dignified Manfred. The orches- 
tra, under the able direction of 
Julien Dupuis, did full justice to 
the admirable score. 
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PROGRAMS IN BANGOR 


Cycle by Shure Given First Local Hear- 
ing—Club Presents Program 


Banocor, Me., Feb. 19.—The piano 
cycle, “Lyric Washington,” by R. Deane 
Shure, was presented for the first time 
in this city by Abbie N. Garland, direc- 
tor of the Bangor Piano School (Virgil), 
in her studio on Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Truly American in spirit and atmos- 
phere, this set of seven tone poems may 
be said sympathetically to reflect the 
aesthetic idiom of the South. In each 
the influence of Edward MacDowell is 
strongly felt. There is a freshness and 
spontaneity in this work that strikes a 
new note in Americanism. Mrs. J. A. 
Thompson added much to the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Shure’s work by reading in- 
teresting notes. The seven tone poems 
were interpreted by the following ad- 
vanced pupils; Julia Schiro, Regina 
Costley, Barbara Whitman, Frederic 
Collins. 

In the home of Mrs. Frederick G. 
Quincy, an enjoyable musicale was given 
on Feb. 15 by the Schumann Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Roy S. Coffin. A 
fine program was presented by the fol- 





lowing: Mrs. Linwood Jones, Thelma 
Godsoe, sopranos; Carrie O. Newman, 
contralto; Barbara Whitman, Ruth 


Baker, pianists; Dorothy Doe Hicks, ac- 
companist. The program featured com- 
positions by Siloti, Liszt, Mana Zucca, 
Neidlinger, and others. 

An elaborately arranged MacDowell! 
program was recently given in the Uni- 
versalist Church under the direction of 
Mrs. Harris N. Doe, president of the 
Schumann Club, and Adelbert Wells 
Sprague. The soloists were Anna Strick- 
land, Ellen M. Peterson, Mrs. Linwood 
Jones, Josephine Lane, Charles R. Clark, 
Earl C. Luce, Dorothy Doe Hicks, Hulda 
Duron, Harold O. Doe, Arthur Atwood, 
Mrs. Raymond P. Jenkins and Wilbur S. 
Cochrane. An eight-minute talk on “The 
Work of Edward MacDowell” was given 
by Mr. Sprague. A very fine study-pro- 
gram on MacDowell was given on March 
2 at the home of Anna Strickland by the 
Schumann Club under the direction of 
Ethel Duren, pianist. A paper on the 
life of MacDowell was written and read 
by Ethel Duren. Artists were: Viola 
Duren, Miss Strickland, Ethel Duren. 

Two interesting programs have re- 
cently been given by the William R. 
Chapman (Junior) Music Club, the so- 
loists being Louise Raynes, Louise Sea- 
vey, Linwood Bowen, Cuthbert Sargent, 
Olga Ebbeson, Wilfred Gallant, Laur- 
ence Mann and Lawrence Huot. Les- 
sons on dance and musical forms were 
conducted by Mary Hayes Hayford, club 
leader. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


BRYAN, TEX.—A $20,000 pipe organ 
has been donated to the First Baptist 
Church by J. Webb Howell of Bryan; 
W. S. Howell, R. W. Howell and Mrs. 
G. D. Eastham of Wacahachie. W. S. 
Howell, Jr., of New York also contrib- 
uted. 


Lucy Gates Applauded 
in Diverse Roles With 
Seattle Opera Company 


TUTTLE HULL PCO PeOLT Le HEREC PE 


ROI 





Lucy Gates as “Carmen” 

Lucy Gates, soprano, recently scored 
marked success as guest-artist with the 
Seattle Civic Opera Association, appear- 
ing in the widely diverse réles of Car- 
men and Marguerite. In spite of the 
fact that Miss Gates is a coloratura 
soprano, her work in the réle of Merri- 
mée’s heroine was excellent in every re- 
spect, and she also acted the part with 
conviction. In “Faust” Miss Gates gave 
evidence of her abilities in a more placid, 
lyric réle in which she was also much 
applauded. 

Besides singing in opera, Miss Gates 


is fulfilling a number of concert engage- 
ments in the far West. In May she will 
go to the Hawaiian Islands and in con- 
sequence, will not be heard in her cus- 
tomary tour in the East this spring, the 
first season since 1914, that she has not 
toured east of the Mississippi. 


CINCINNATI NAMES 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Débuts of Lotte Leonard and 
Stevens Will Be 
Features 


CINCINNATI, March 19.—The complete 
programs for the twenty-seventh Bien- 
nial May Festival here, May 3 to 7, 
have been announced by the Festival As- 
sociation. There will be five evening 
concerts and one matinée, the latter on 
Saturday. The concerts will be con- 
ducted, as formerly, by Frank Van der 
Stucken. 

Two artists are 
ican débuts. at 
Leonard, soprano, 
English baritone. 


to make their Amer- 
the festival, Lotte 
and Horace Stevens, 
The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony will supply the orchestral music. 
Other soloists will be Florence Austral 
and Marie Sundelius, sopranos; Nevada 
Van der Veer and Marion Telva, con- 
traltos; Dan Beddoe, Richard Crooks 
and Edward Johnson, tenors; Fred Pat- 
ton and Herbert Gould, baritones, and 
Lynwood Farnam, organist. 

On May 3, “St. Francis of Assisi” by 
Pierné will be given. Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” will be sung on May 4. On 
May 5, “La Primavera” by Ottorino 
Respighi, will be given. Scenes from 
“Gétterdiimmerung” will be on the same 
program. May 6 will bring works of 
Bach, including the cantatas, “Oh, Light 
Everlasting,” “‘Let Peace Come Unto 
Thee,” and “Sleepers, Wake.” 

For May 7, matinée, the Symphony 
No. 5 of Beethoven is announced, together 
with “Thus Sang the Little Ones,” three 
Spanish childhood scenes by Jesus Guri- 
di, three songs by Frank Van der 
Stucken, and “Into the World,” by Peter 
Benoit. 

On the evening of May 7, 
program will be given. 
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The New York School of 


DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 
110 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. - Regent 1357 


SUMMER COURSES 
under the direction of Mr. Paul Boepple 
June 14th to July 25th, 1927 
Courses for musicians, dancers, pedagogues, 
prospective Dalcroze teachers. 

Ask for special booklet 














FRANKLIN FitzSiIMONS 


BARITONE 


Manngement BARBARA CLEGG, 615 West 164th Street, New York City 
Telephone Washington Heights 7422 











JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 
PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone 10117 Circle 








ETHEL 








CONTRALTO 
“A Singer Who Is a Musician” 
“Builder of Unusual, Effective 
Programs” 
Studio: 
200 West 57th Street, New York 








PRO ARTE 








STRING QUARTET 
Second American Tour.,Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1928 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt., Inc., 130 W. 42, New York 


Mason & Hamlin is the official piano for the Pro Arte 
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Handel’s “Acis” ls Revived in Chicago 
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Generous Array of Recitalists 
Includes Jeritza, Hayden, 
Frijsh, Hutcheson and San 
Malo—Haydn Owens Con- 
ducts Cantata by William 
Lester 


HICAGO, March 19.—Maria Jeritza, 

absent from Chicago for two seasons, 
headed the list of visiting artists last 
Sunday, when she sang in Orchestra 
Hall and roused a highly expectant audi- 
ence to a notable degree of enthusiasm. 
Mme. Jeritza had generously placed an 
aria from “Turandot” on her program, 
but the effect of the new music by no 
means compared in intensity with the 
effect of her presence. 

The famous Metropolitan soprano had 
been somewhat non-committal in reveal- 
ing the full gamut of her power on 
her two previous appearances here, but 
this time she took Chicago a little more 
deeply into her confidence and gave 
numerous provocative hints of that way- 
ward gift of mimicry which must+«make 
her performances in “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” something to remember. For if 
Mme. Jeritza could create so telling an 
effect with isolated encore songs, none 
too lavish in their opportunities, what 
might she not do, (Chicago has been 
wondering for six days) with a whole 
role and good music? 

Mme. Jeritza’s inclusion of the aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and 
some German lieder suggested her origi- 
nality in dealing with all her material; 
and her voice itself, while somewhat im- 
petuously used at times, gave great 
pleasure to her crowd of adorers. Mme. 
Jeritza’s appearance, however, was 
most successful from the force of her 
personality. She was assisted by an 
able violinist, Maximilian Rose, and by 
a fine accompanist, Emil Polak. 

Constance McGlinchee, a_ splendid 
pianist, journeyed from the east to make 
known her commanding ideas about Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, and the 
Brahms-Handel Variations, as well as 
other music, before a responsive audi- 
ence in the Playhouse on March 13. In 
comprehensiveness of skill, vitality of 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two charming new sets of Piano Music for 
young students. 
SIX SILHOUETTES 
A Set of Easy Pieces 
FOR GIRLS 
By Berenice Benson Bentley 
(Words from Mother Goose) 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
Little Bo-Peep Polly Flinders 
Old Mother Hubbard—Miss Muffet 
There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe 
(Summy “Edition” No. 126) 
SIX SILHOUETTES 
A Set of Easy Pieces 
FOR BOYS 
By Berenice Benson Bentley 
(Words from Mother Goose) 
Little Boy Blue 
Peter, Peter Little Tommy Tucker 
Old King Cole—Little Jack Horner 
There Was a Crooked Man 
(Summy “Edition” No. 122) 
Grade 1-2. Price of each set, complete, 65c 
Also published separate!) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








R oO Ss FE. 
Instructor of Violin 


and Concert Artist 
Address :—WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL 








Nashville, Tenn. 
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«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City N-Y, 





idea and independence of musical feel- 
ing, Miss McGlinchee immediately 
stamped herself as an authoritative and 
delightful artist. 


Hutcheson Gives Recital 


Ernest Hutcheson receptions here in 
the past have tempted this erstwhile re- 
cluse to venture west more frequently 
than for many years was his practice; 
and at his second recital of the season 
given in the Studebaker Theater on 
March 13, he once more aroused that 
unique sort of excitement which is at 
the behest of only those artists who are 
both scholarly and communicative. 

The Liszt Sonata had a remarkably 
smooth and easy performance. It was 
confined to a shapeliness and compact- 
ness which none but a pianist of re- 
strained and thoughtful outlook would 
choose to give it; but within its outline, 
there shone an opalescent musical sym- 
pathy of striking sincerity and charm. 
Four Bach-Busoni preludes served to 
warm up pianist and audience alike, and 
an extensive group of Chopin ended one 
of the choicest performances of the sea- 
son. 

Evelyn Shapiro, an extremely young 
and equally talented Chicagoan, made 
what must surely have been her début 
appearance in Kimball Hall on March 
13, displaying a perfect mastery of her- 
self and of her technic. 

Jack Baus, one of the most brilliant 
of younger Chicago violinists, had the 
courage to attempt Brahms’ Concerto 
when appearing as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Philharmonic in the North Side 
Turner Hall on March 13. He also pos- 
sesses the technical skill to give the ex- 
acting work an untroubled and highly 
imaginative reading. This young solo- 
ist, pupil of Ramon Girvin, later played 
Boulanger’s Nocturne, Vieuxtemps’ Ron- 
dino and the Lehar-Kreisler “Frasquita”’ 
Serenade, winning the cordial plaudits 
of his audience. Richard Czerwonky 
conducted the accompaniments and the 
remainder of the program. 


San Malo’s Début 


Alfredo San Malo, making his loca! 
début at a violin recital given in Or- 
chestra Hall on March 14, scored an 
unqualified success. His technic is 
astonishing, and provides for the easiest 
sort of execution of the most difficult 
passages. Mr. San Malo’s tone is ex- 
cellent, and his intonation flawless. 

With Isaac Van Grove’s assistance, 
Mr. San Malo gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of the “Devil’s Trill” Sonata of 
Tartini, using Kreisler’s stupendous but 
scarcely interesting cadenza. The B 
Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns was 
given a memorable performance of great 
elegance and spirit, and shorter pieces 
by De Falla, Eccles, Fauré and Mosz- 
kowski paved the way for encores. 

Palmer Christian, appearing under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Organists and of the American Guild 
of Organists, was warmly received at a 
recital given in Kimball Hall on March 
14, Mr. Christian’s program _in- 
cluded portions of Eric De Lamarter’s 
interesting manuscript, ““A Chinese Gar- 
den,” dedicated to the recitalist; Georg 
Schumann’s Passacaglia and Finale on 
B A CH, and music by Bach, Vivaldi, 
Schmitt, Karg-Elert, Strauss and 
Bonnet. 

Mario Carboni, an Italian baritone 
now resident in Chicago, was tumultu- 
ously applauded for his singing of arias 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera” and “Pag- 
liacci,” when he exhibited his resonant 
voice, great range and fiery style as 
soloist with the Women’s Symphony of 
Chicago in the Goodman Theater on 
March 15. Richard Czerwonky led per- 
formances of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and of music by Weber, Ries and 
Sibelius. 


“Acis and Galatea” 


Enterprising Haydn Owens had 
chosen to revive “Acis and Galatea” and 
to give the first performance of Wil- 
liam Lester’s “The Land of Souls” at the 
Haydn Choral Society’s winter concert, 
heard in Orchestra Hall on March 15, 
when a large audience applauded the 


performance he conducted. Handel’s 
Serenata had not previously been sung 
here for thirty years, it was said. The 
soloists were Alma Paterson, Ernest 
Davis and Rollin Pease, all of whom 
sang in music of considerable difficulty 
with excellent results. Mr. Pease was 
especially liked for a mellow perform- 
ance of “Oh, Ruddier Than the Cherry.” 

Mr. Lester’s cantata, calling for the 
same soloists, was in the composer’s 
characteristic vein of fine melodic 
thought, simply and beautifully ex- 
pressed. Players from the Chicago 
Symphony, and Stanley Seder, organist, 
supplied the accompaniments. 

Ethyl Hayden made admirable use of 
her brilliant soprano voice in Kimball 
Hall on Tuesday evening, singing arias 
by Mozart and Handel, and a choice 
selection of songs in German, French 
and English. Her intelligent style was 
as smooth as her voice, and she also 
had the advantage of excellent accom- 
paniments by Edward Harris. 


Frijsh Sings Moderns 


Povla Frijsh sang in Kimball Hall on 
March 16, having the able assistance of 
Celius Dougherty at the piano. Mme. 
Frijsh’s tireless interest in modern com- 
posers led her to telescope the musical 
past into an opening group which led 
from Gluck and Rameau directly into 
Schubert. Music by Fauré, Ravel and 
De Falla followed, together with ma- 
terial by Hahn, presumably included as 
a concession to conservative taste, 
though, to tell the truth, Mme. Frijsh 
was just as delightful when she sang 
the charming Rameau Minuet and 
Hahn’s “Mandoline” as when she gave 
a perfect performance of Ravel’s “Le 
Paon,” or, later, of Rebecca Clarke’s 
singular “The Seal Man.” The brevity 
of means which characterizes Mme. 
Frijsh’s workmanship was stimulating 
in all manner of songs; and through it 
all the highly intelligent perception of 
actual musical substance as it pertains 
to the concert hall was a source of much 
pleasure. 


Vale Chorus Concert 


The Swift and Company Male Chorus, 
one of the most finished choral organ- 
izations in the city, gave its annual con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall on March 17, 
singing with notable finesse of shading 
and with remarkable smoothness and 
mellowness of tone under D. A. Clip- 
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Melius Is Last-Minute Substi- 
tute for Muzio 


HICAGO, March 21. — Luella 

Melius gave one of the best 
concerts of her career in the Audi- 
torium yesterday when she substi- 
tuted at exceedingly short notice 
for Claudia Muzio, who had been 
engaged by the Illinois Catholic 
Women’s Club. Mme. Muzio sent 
a last-minute cancellation. Mme. 
Melius happened to be dining at 
the time in the Auditorium restau- 
rant, and was prevailed upon to 
sing in Mme. Muzio’s stead rather 


i than to have the audience go away 
# disappointed. 
pinger’s leadership. Incidental solos 


were excellently sung by Gilbert F. Ford 
and E. Arthur Schlamp. Florence Aus- 
tral, who had been engaged to appear 
as soloist, was ill, and her place was 
taken by Irene Pavloska, of the Chicago 
Opera, who won her usual success. John 
Amadio, flutist, Mme. Austral’s husband, 
was cordially applauded. The chorus’ 
program included Samuel _ Richard 
Gaines’ prize setting of “Constancy,” 
which won the chorus’ annual prize of 
1927. It is a well made piece of music, 
suited to the vigorous organization which 
introduced it, and full of the flavor of 
the sprightly text which it embodies. 
Franz Bornschein’s “The Sea,” which 
brought down the chorus’ prize in 1923, 
was repeated and proved, as on first 
hearing, to be a beautiful work. 

Carl Craven, distinguished Chicago 
tenor, marked his recital of March 17, 
in Kimball Hall, with an interesting in- 
novation, singing his entire. program in 
English, but including also performance 
of his arias in the original tongue for 
the sake of comparison by those who are 
interested in the movement for opera 
in English. Mr. Craven’s’ excellent 
voice won critical approval, and his de- 
livery of a wide variety of material was 
unflaggingly successful. Isaac Van 
Grove was the accompanist. 

Ethel Heide, a young contralto, made 
an agreeable impression at her début 


appearance in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, March 17. Her voice is of opulent 
quality and is admirably produced. 


Audrey Call, violinist, shared the pro 
gram, playing with her familiar energy 
and talent. The accompanists were Wil- 
liam Lester and Wallace Johnson. 
Gilderoy Scott, contralto, was heard at 
the W. W. Kimball Company’s free 
series in Kimball Hall yesterday noon 
EUGENE STINSON. 
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PORTLAND CONCERTS 
BRING NOTED STARS 


Orchestra and Guests Heard 
in Programs of Great 
Interest 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 19.—The num- 
the closing Saturday morning 
concert of the Portland Symphony, un- 
der Willem van Hoogstraten, were the 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, “Pizzicati’” by Delibes and 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture, 1812.” 

The orchestra made its second appear- 
ance this season outside of Portland, 
at Eugene, on March 7 

Tito Schipa’s popularity was evi- 
denced by a capacity audience that heard 
his concert on March 7. The finesse and 
charm of Mr. Schipa’s singing were 
manifest in Spanish, English, French, 
and Italian songs, and in arias from 
“Martha,” “Le Roi D’Ys,” “Mignon” 
and “Rigoletto.” A dozen encores re- 
warded the insistent applauders. Jose 
Echaniz, pianist, was the assisting ar- 
tist. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Steers and Coman. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, played 
under the same management on March 
9. Profoundly moving and technically 
beautiful were his interpretations of a 
program that included a Beethoven son- 
ata, Schumann’s “Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” and a Strauss-Tausig valse. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
Victor De Pinto, violinist, and Umberto 
Martucci, pianist, before an appreciative 
audience at the White Temple. 

Roland Foster and Mrs. Foster of the 
New South Wales Conservatory, were 
guests at a reception given by the Elli- 
son-White Conservatory. Mr. Foster 
gave a talk on musical conditions in 
southeastern Australia. 

Alfred Powers, dean of the University 
of Oregon Extension Course, was the 
speaker at the March meeting of the 


bers for 


Portland district of the Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Association. 
Boeppler Conducts Bethany Church 
Programs 
CHICAGO, March 19.—William Boep- 


pler conducted the Bethany Evangelical 
Church Choir at its second concert on 
March 12 and 13 in a program which 
demonstrated once more the vitalizing 


spirit’ of this remarkable musician’s 
workmanship. Soloists included Della 
Dahms and Louise Mueller, sopranos; 


Katherine Bach, pianist; William Quent- 
meyer, bass, and Henry Herbst, violinist. 


Lévy Pupil Wins Contest 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Ethel Flentye, 
pupil of Heniot Lévy at the American 
Conservatory, won first place in the 
annual piano contest conducted by the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, early 
this month. 
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Reviving the Musical Age of “Queen Bess” 
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Lotta Van Buren, Seated at an Instrument of the Age of Queen Elizabeth; Dicie Howell, 


Soprano, Standing. 


GOLDEN age 

—the Tudor 
object of much research in recent years. 
In the United States, an interesting con- 
tribution to this knowledge has been 
made by Lotta Van Buren, 
ist on keyboard instruments. 

She had sat, she says, 
many concerts of old music made arid 
by pedantry and lack of charm that she 
decided that her’s must not only present 
the compositions of olden times authen- 
tically, upon the instruments for which 
they were written, such as the virginals 
and clavichord, but must do so exactly 
in the spirit of the times in which the 
music was conceived. Therefore she 
studied not only the music but the 
manners, the customs and the costuming 
of these periods. 

Much, however, of the best of the old 
English music was vocal. So Miss Van 
Buren cast about her for a type of per- 
sonality suitable to sing these songs to 
her accompaniments. One day, she re- 


of music in England 
period—has been the 


as a recital- 


through so 


lates, she went to a concert where Dicie 
Howell, soprano, was singing, among 
other numbers, an old English tune. 


Miss Van Buren decided that she had 
found a co-artist of the requisite quali- 
fications. From that time dates the 
artistic collaboration of the two musi- 
cians, who have appeared together before 
a number of musical gatherings in the 
East. Their aim is to reveal a “new- 
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They Wear Costumes of the Tudor Period 


old” world of music. Next season they 
will extend their activities to the West. 

The dresses worn by Miss Van Buren 
and Miss Howell are exact reproduc- 
tions of costumes taken from noted 
paintings of the Elizabethan period. 
The music sung is from old manuscripts 
copied by Miss Van Buren in England. 
It is accompanied upon the virginal. 

Into this program Miss Van Buren 
weaves her story of how the piano came 
to be, showing how it developed through 
the ages from the bow string of savage 
tribes. As heretofore, she takes with 
her on her tours three old keyboard in- 
struments, an octavina of the fourteenth 
century a virginal of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and a clavichord, upon which 
she plays Bach. 


OLDBERG SYMPHONY 
PLAYED IN CHICAGO 


Native Work Impresses_ in 
Premiere Under Baton 
of Stock 


By Eugene Stinson 
CurIcaGco, March 19.—Frederick Stock 
conducted the first performance of Arne 
Oldberg’s Third Symphony, at the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s subscription concerts 
of yesterday afternoon and this evening. 
The program was as follows: 
Prelude to “Guntram”..... cen 
Third Symphony, in F Minor.... 


“Through the Looking Glass” 
“Italia” ne * 


. Strauss, 
Oldberg 
. Taylor 
£600 wh WES Casella 


Mr. Oldberg, a native of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and director of the piano depart 
ment of the Northwestern University 
School of Music in Evanston, has writ- 
ten an extremely beautiful work, whole- 
some in character. It is a heart-warm- 
ing piece of music, despite the erudition 
which fills its pages with a succession 
of interesting melodic complexities. The 
Symphony makes no pretense at being 
“advanced,” but as a contemporary work 
it is one of the most stimulating and 
convincing which Mr. Stock has _in- 
troduced here. 

Mr. Oldberg apes no one, yet in sus- 
taining a fresh and spontaneous flow of 
thematic material, he at times suggests 
a Brahmsian idiom. One of the finest 
traits of the new work is that its main 
themes engender subordinate ones of 
great richness. 

The Symphony is in three movements, 
the first of more or less conventional 
form, expressive of beautiful ideas. The 
second is called a Canzone, and is writ- 
ten for a great part in the spirit of 
a Nocturne. The third contains an 
elaborate Introduction and a delightful 
Scherzo. The composer, who was pres- 
ent at the concerts, was called upon the 
platform to receive the hearty plaudits 
of two large audiences. 

Mr. Taylor’s suite, already known 
here, was throughly enjoyed, and like 
the other works on the program, had 
a suave and zestful performance at Mr. 
Stock’s hands. 

On Thursday afternoon, the March 
program in the children’s series was 
repeated, with Edna Ellen, violinist, once 
more making a remarkable display of 
very mature talent as soloist in Sara- 
sate’s “Carmen” Fantasy. 


Tomlinson Pupils Give Recital 


CHICAGO, March 19.—George Kolar, 
Ralph Janke, Betty Burns, Charlotte 
Urquhart, Stanley Best, Charles Becker, 
Georgia Charlotte Rahn, Phoebe 
Baroody, Miriam Baroody, Elizabeth 
Becht, Frederick Muntwyer, Marvin 
Burns, Elsie Beech, Janet Pither, Jean 


LeRoy, Lenore Oglesbee and Paul Han- 
son were heard at a recital given by 
pupils in the Anna Tomlinson School of 
Music on a recent evening. 
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Studio Records Show Appearances 








Francis Rogers presented a number 
of his pupils in a recital at his studio 
on Saturday afternoon, March 12. Those 
taking part were Minna Gilsow, Mrs. L. 
H. Rand, Lilian Schneider, Dorothy 
Munz, Margaret Munz, Eleanor Hawkes, 
Elsie Bishop, Thomas Burton and 
Vivian Burnett. 

* * + 

At Ernest Kingswell-Smith’s monthly 
pupils’ recital at his studio on March 
12 seven artists appeared. They were 
Leila Van Velsor, Mrs. Vernon Loggins, 
Mary Elizabeth Cleussen, Patricia Ros- 
enstein, Mildred Qua, Esther Funnell 
and Catherine George. Works of Zeck- 
wer, Ravel, Debussy, Sibelius, Liszt, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin were played. 

e @ * 

An invitation recital at the Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson School of Singing on 
March 8 brought forward Helen Bates, 
Nelle Louise Watson, and Gwyneth 
Hughes, with Edward McArthur assist- 
ing as accompanist and piano soloist. 
Miss Bates sang Schumann’s “Nuss- 
baum” and “Widmung,” and Watts’ 
“Wings of Night,” and appeared with 
Mr. Hughes in the duet, “Tutti fior 
from “Madama Butterfly.” Miss Wat- 
son sang Haydn’s “Mermaid’s Song, 
Luzzi’s “Ave Maria,” and Anne Strat- 
ton’s “May Magic.” Mr. Hughes, who 
has not appeared in public for a year, 
gave Beethoven’s “Frihlingsnacht,” 
Schubert’s “Erlkénig” and “My Goal 
by Stratton. He has been engaged for 
several spring appearances. 

* * * 


Singers from the Virginia Colombati 
studio continue to gain successes. Jose- 
phine Lucchese, following her success in 
Italy, has been engaged by Salter, Ger- 
man impresario, as leading coloratura 
soprano with his company to tour the 
principal cities of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Holland this spring and 
summer. This will be followed by a 
concert tour of Europe under Salter’s 
management. At present Mme. Lucchese 
is on a concert tour which will take her 
from California to New York. She gave 
four concerts in Los Angeles the first 
week of her tour. 

Hallie Stiles, who appeared as Micaela 
and Nedda before going abroad, made a 
sensational début last season as Mimi 
at the Opéra-Comique. She has been re- 
engaged, and is appearing with success 
this season. ; 

Emily Day is another pupil of Mme. 
Colombati’s who studied for severai 
years exclusively with her and went to 
Europe, where she made her début in 
concert, winning success in France, Hol- 
land and Italy. She returned to Amer- 
ica and fulfilled many opera engage- 
ments, including appearances in Mont- 
real, and sang for two years as leading 
prima donna at the Strand Theater. Miss 
Day is now engaged for a fourteen 
weeks’ tour with the Publix Amusement 
Corporation, after which she will go to 
Florida to fill numerous opera engage- 
ments. , 

Alma Dormagen is in vaudeville in 
the Virginia Dare Duo through the 
Eastern and Mid-Western States, while 
Theresa Campeau, coloratura soprano, 
and Bettina Grobel, lyric soprano, are 
carrying their vaudeville act through 
the Atlantic States. The Wiseman sis- 
ters are filling a two-years’ contract for 
a special vaudeville act in the West. 

* 


From the Samoiloff bel canto studios. 
Julio Claussen, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is busy this sea- 
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son. After making a concert tournée 
from Coast to Coast, she sings perform- 
ances with the Metropolitan and Phila- 
delphia opera companies. She is also 
engaged to appear with the Ravinia 
Opera Company this summer. 

Helen Stanley has been singing in 
many concerts and recitals with success. 

Bianca Saroya, who is touring the 
United States in the company of her 
husband, Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, is mak- 
ing appearances with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

Maria Luisa Escobar writes Mr. 
Samoiloff that she is kept very busy in 
Italy, singing in important theaters. 

Consuela Escobar, coloratura soprano, 
is on tour with the San Carlo Opera. 

Sonya Yergin, who was engaged by 
the Berlin Folk Opera Company from 
the Samoiloff studios, is now prima 
donna of the Hanover Opera Company. 

Gladys Axman sang a few guest per- 
formances with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and also with the de Segurola 
Opera Company in Havana. Miss Ax- 
man recently appeared with the Russian 
Trio at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel with suc- 
cess. She is contemplating a recital in 
the near future. 

Helen Sheridan sang Marguerite and 
Micaela with the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company. She has now been re- 
engaged to sing Mimi, and is also play- 
ing one of the leading parts in Mozart’s 
“La Finta Giardiniera.” 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano, 
sang in Rochester, Newark and New 
York theaters. At present she is sing- 
ing in St. Louis. Miss St. John will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on April 8. 

John Uppman, California baritone, 
with orchestra, sang in San Francisco. 

Each Thursday afternoon at four 
o’clock Mr. Samoiloff holds a répertoire 
class in Steinway Hall at which guests 
are present. The Samoiloff summer 
master classes will be held in San Fran- 
cisco from June 1 to July 2; Seattle, 
July 5 to July 23, and Portland, July 
25 to Aug. 20. A trip to Europe is be- 
ing arranged for the summer of 1928 
by Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff. Andrew 
Kostelanetz, assistant to Mr. Samoiloff, 
will accompany him on all his travels. 

. «x . 


Activities of singers from the Sergei 
Klibansky studio: Anna Scheffler Schorr, 
who studied with Mr. Klibansky during 
her stay in America, recently sang with 
success as Venus and Senta at the 
Staats Opera in Berlin. 

Mrs. Otto Klemperer, who has sailed 
for Europe, will be heard in opera in 
Wiesbaden. She gave, accompanied by 
her husband, two concerts in March at 
the Hotel Astor and the auditorium of 
the International House. 

Louise Smith has been booked for a 
recital in Plainfield, N. J. 

Amy Punshon was the soloist at the 
lecture-recital of Mr. Epstein on March 
2 in Passaic. She and Paul Simmons 
will be heard in duets at the Bronx Pic- 
ture House. 

Fannye Block has been singing in 
Toronto. 

Edwin Bidwell is on tour with “The 
Vagabond King.” 

Vivian Hart is meeting with success 
on her tour. Recently she sang in De- 
troit. 

Miss Sirwash Harling has been en- 
gaged to sing the leading part in “The 
Light of St. Agnes” in Oakland, Cal., in 
April. She also will be heard in concerts 
in the West. 

Maria Kalla has been heard in con- 
certs in Elizabeth, N. J., and at the An- 
sonia Hotel, New York. 

Reginald Pasch is continuing to please 
in the Shubert Production of “Blossom 
Time,” now on tour through the West. 

Mr. Klibansky was invited to hold 
classes in Boston. He was to be there 
on March 12. 

Cyril Pitts gave 
WEAF March 7. 

New pupils who have begun study 
with Mr. Klibansky since February are 
Ethel Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh; Edith 
Van, St. Louis; Mrs. J. Wheeler, L. L.: 
L. Heming, Tarrytown; Edna Hinton, 
Virginia; Biddy Dakes, North Carolina: 
Virginia Albin, Seattle; S. Laurysson; 
Roe Levine; Hugo Figgen; Jessie Ben- 
der; Herman Sonner; Ethel Jones, and 
Betty Miller. 
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LSE NIEMACK, violinist, has 

been engaged as soloist with the 
New York Symphony for a concert 
in New Rochelle on March 25, 
when she was to play Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” The engage- 
ment results from Miss Niemack’s 
recent recital in New Rochelle. 
She has played in New York six 
times this season, twice in Town 
Hall, as soloist with the People’s 
Chorus, and in the Allied Artists 
series. Compositions of her own 
have met with success this season. 
On March 1 Miss Niemack played 
in Noroton, Conn., and on March 
3 appeared with the Southland 
Club in New York. 





Crawford Shows Paramount Organ to 
Press Representatives 


For the benefit of representatives of 
the Press, Jesse Crawford, organist at 
the new Paramount Theater, gave a din- 
ner party at the Hotel Astor on Thurs- 
day evening, March 10. The dinner was 
preceded by an inspection of the huge 
organ in the theater. The tour was con- 
ducted by Mr. Crawford, and the news- 
paper men and women were shown all 
the machinery of the instrument from 
cellar to garret—for the organ literally 
occupies that much space on both sides 
of the auditorium. After the inspection, 
the party was conducted to a specially 
reserved section in the balcony and wit- 
nessed the program and heard Mr. 
Crawford play, his feature number be- 
ing an exhibition of possible combina- 
tions and effects. 


Janet Mabon, Mannes Artist, to Make 
Début 
Janet Mabon, mezzo-soprano, is the 


second graduate of the David Mannes 
Music School to be heard in a public re- 
cital this season. Miss Mabon gives an 
Aeolian Hall recital on April 6, with 
Kurt Schindler at the piano, presenting 
a varied program which includes groups 
of songs in English, German, French, 
Italian and Spanish. Miss Mabon has 
been heard in opera abroad, and after 
her New York début will leave for 
further Italian appearances. 


SETS FOR ANTHEIL EVENT 


Concert of Composer’s Works Will Have 
Backdrops Designed by Joseph 
Mullen 


Joseph Mullen has designed backdrops 
for the concert of George Antheil’s com- 
positions in Carnegie Hall the evening 
of April 10, it is announced. Mr. Mullen, 
who was born in Texas, studied at the 
Carnegie Foundation in Pittsburgh, in 
London with Henry Tonks and Lovatt 
Fraser, and in Vienna and Salzburg 
with Reinhardt, did the sets this winter 
for the Intimate Opera Company’s pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “La Finta.” He also 
designed the sets for the “Way of the 
World,” “Polly,” “Wild Birds,” ‘The 
Happy Hypocrite,” and a futurist revue 
at the Greenwich Village Theater. He 
describes his designs for the Antheil 
concert as follows: 

“For the String Quartet and the So- 
nata for violin, piano, and drum which 
are the first two numbers, there will be 
a utility curtain, an abstract study of 
planes, surfaces, and tones in greys, 
whites, and sepias. This parts in the 
middle for the ‘Jazz’ Symphony, reveal- 
ing a drop in Negro-jazz personalities 
and vibration. This will be done in 
Negro brown, white, black, and silver. 
The utility curtain drops for the inter- 
mission and parts again for the ‘Ballet 
Mécanique,’ for which I have designed 
a full stage cyclorama which grows out 
of the regiment of pianos marshalled at 
the rear of the stage. The cyclorama is 
in black superimposed on white with a 
constructivist composition of mechanics 
tempi, discords, resonances, expressing 
an impression of the spirit of the music 
The house, of course, will be darkened 
during the performance.” 





Doris Gubelman Heard in Proschowsky 
Studio 


_ Doris Gubelman, soprano, made her 
first appearance before an audience at 
the studio of Frantz Proschowsky in a 
song recital on March 8. Although Miss 
Gubelman gave evidence of nervousness 
in her first few numbers, she gained 
poise as she delved more deeply into the 
work she had set for herself. Exhibit- 
ing a voice of lyric quality, she was es- 
pecially well received in her songs in 
English—simple, lucid bits that told of 
little houses and a child’s belief in fair- 
ies. There were several encores in the 
course of the evening. Ruth Emerson 
furnished the accompaniments. 
BH. H. 


Martha Reception for 


Attwood Gives 
Serafin 


_ A reception was given for Tullio Sera- 
fin, conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Mrs. Serafin by Martha Att- 
wood, soprano of the Metropolitan, on 
the evening of March 16. The list of 
guests included many of the most noted 
singers of the Opera Company and 
musicians recognized in other fields. 


Walter Anderson Leaves on Southern 
Trip 
Walter Anderson, New York manager, 


left for a southern business trip on 
March 19, planning to include on his 


itinerary, Florida, Georgia and other 
States. He will return in about two 
weeks. 





Jones and Morrell Will Play Sonatas 


Alton Jones, pianist, and Philip Mor- 
rell, violinist, will give a joint recital at 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, 
April 5. The program will consist of 
sonatas by Mozart, Brahms and Franck 
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EXHIBIT NEW DEVICE 
AS CHILDREN’S AID 


Aeolian Hall Audience Sees 
First Demonstration 
of Visuola 


The first public demonstration of the 
visuola, a scientific instrument for the 
study of music, took place in Aeolian 
Hall on March 18 before a distinguished 
audience of musicians, educators and 


scientists. The speakers included Ernest 
L. Crandall, president of the Visual In- 
struction Society of America; George 
Gartlan, director of music of the New 
York public schools; Dr. Guy M. Whip- 
ple, psychologist and educator, and 
others. 

Demonstrations were made by children 
ranging from four and a half years to 
fourteen, who had studied for only a 
short time. There was also a demonstra- 
tion by a child who, with the aid of the 
visuola, played a piece that she had not 
heard before. 

The visuola consists of a silent dic- 
tating keyboard which is electrically 
connected to a thin lightboard directly 
in front of the fallboard of a second 
piano, where the pupil sits. Individual 
lights are directly above each key. As 
the teacher depresses any key or group 
of keys upon the dictating keyboard, the 
corresponding key or keys upon the 
pupil’s piano is indicated by the illumina- 
tion of each light. Thus, in one opera- 
tion the pupil is shown the position of 
the notes upon the keys and upon the 
staff; also counting, rhythm, fingering, 
phrasing and the interpretation of each 
note or group of notes, it is claimed. 

The committee which sponsored the 
event included Mrs. Lewis Latham 
Clarke, Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, Al- 
fred N. Goldsmith, Henry Hadley, 
Alexander Lambert, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Scribner, Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Ernest 
Schelling and Mrs. M. B. Schirmer. 





Mary Craig Has Varied Engagements 


The season has been, is being and will 
continue to be one of the most active 
for Mary Craig, soprano. Her recent 
appearances included a soloist engage- 
ment with the Rotary Choir, Hamilton, 
Ont. She sang in “Messiah” in New- 
burgh, N. Y., on Jan. 31, and in the 
“Stabat Mater” in Englewood on Jan. 
30. Miss Craig gave a recital with 
Clarence Dickinson at Union Theological 
Seminary on Feb. 1. On Feb. 10 she 
sang Nedda with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. Englewood heard her 
again on Feb, 27, in “Elijah.” She was 
engaged at Brick Presbyterian Church 
on March 18, sang in the “Stabat Mater” 
on March 20. She gives a recital in 
Bridgeport on March 28. Miss Craig 
will make a southern tour, including 
recitals in Atlanta, Athens, Macon and 
Savannah, Ga., from April 18 to 28. 
She is to be a soloist at the Harrisburg 
Festival, May 10 to 12. 


Zimbalist Lists Farewell Program 


Efrem Zimbalist will give his farewell 
New York recital for two years before 
departing on a round-the-world tour on 
Monday evening, March 28, at Carnegie 
Hall. His program will include the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor and the 
Reger Sonata in A Major for violin 
alone. Emanuel Bay will be at the 
piano. 


Burnham Gives Last of “Seirées Intime” 


On Sunday night Thue! Burnham gave 
the closing number of his “soireés in 
time,” with an 
guests. 
wood, 
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Mr. Burnham. Mme. Attwood, assisted 
at the piano by Mrs. Harrison-Irvine, 
sang two arias from “Turandot” as well 
as other numbers. Mr. Hartmann gave 
a group of his own transcri pe for 
violin, including Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“The Bee.” Jean Buchta played the ac- 
companiments. Mr. Burnham played 
largely request numbers, including “Sil- 
ver Spring,” by his first master, Wil- 
liam Mason. Mr. Burnham will continue 
to hold his regular fortnightly musicales, 
at which his pupils appear, throughout 
the summer season. 


Leopold Scores in Western Concerts 


Continued success has greeted Ralph 
Leopold, American pianist and composer, 


on his present Western tour. At each 
engagement Mr. Leopold, who is re- 
garded as a leading exponent of Wagne- 
rian opera-dramas, has been asked to 
play transcriptions of his own from 
these works. On Jan. 28 at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault, Minn., Mr. Leopold was 
cordially received, playing a program 
which centered about Schytte’s Sonata, 
Op. 53, and included the Bach- Tausig 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, a Cho- 
pin group and works of Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Arensky, Sauer and Tchaikov- 
sky-Grainger. Playing the same pro- 
gram at St. Mary’s Academy, O'Neill, 
Neb., Mr. Leopold was again called on 
for W agnerian encores. 


Amy Ellerman Heavily Booked Recently 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been 
especially busy with engagements re- 
cently. She appeared in a recital at 
Conservatory Hall, Ithaca, N. Y., under 
the auspices of Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia 
Fraternity of America, on March 3, 
Bert Rogers Lyon, head of the voice 
department being the accompanist. On 
March 5 Miss Ellerman was heard in 
the Methodist Church Auditorium at 
Norristown, Pa. A program in con- 
junction with Royal _Dixon, lecturer, 
occupied her on March 7 in Forest Hills. 
She was engaged in Elmira, N. Y., on 
March 20. She has been booked for 
several summer concerts, among them 
being Dover, N. J., on June 19, and 
Allentown, Pa., on June 25. 


Carl M. Roeder Pupils Make 


ances 


Appear- 


Pupils of Carl M. Roeder, pianist, have 
been active lately. Irene Peckham ap- 
peared in joint recital with Norman 
Joliff, baritone, at Roseville Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Newark, on March 
10, being enthusiastically received and 
responding with three encores. Hannah 
Klein played a similar number of extras 
at her recital for Barrington School, on 
March 13, her listed program on that 
occasion including Bach’s B Flat Par- 
tita, a Chopin group and works by Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn-Hutcheson, Mac- 
Dowell, Rosenthal, Chasins, Beethoven 
and Liszt. 


Lawrence Harp Quintet to Open Hotel 
Series 


The Lawrence Harp Quintet will play 
at the opening concert of the Sunday 
evening series to be given at the Hotel 
Alamac, March 27, at 10 o’clock. The 
quintet is composed of American harp- 
ists: Lucile Lawrence, founder-director ; 
Marietta Bitter, Grace Weymer, Thu- 
rema Sokol and Eleanor Shaffner. They 
will be assisted by Greta Masson, so- 
prano. 


Niles and Valeriano to Join Forces . 


Doris Niles, dancer, and Gil Valeriano, 
Spanish tenor, with an assisting com- 
pany of dancers and an ensemble of 
eight under Louis Horst, will appear 
next season in a special program devoted 
to the songs and dances of Spain and 
Spanish-speaking countries. Among the 
first engagements booked is an appear- 
ance for the State Teachers’ Convention 
of Wisconsin. in Milwaukee on Nov. 3. 


Jacobs Will Play Wilson Suite 


Max Jacobs will give the last of his 
three “concerts-intime” on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 27, at Aeolian Hall, with 
Max Rosen, violinist, as soloist. His 
program will contain music of Mozart, 
Rigel, Beethoven and the first perform- 
ance of Mortimer Wilson’s suite, “Music 
and Calories.” 


Corigliano Re-engaged for Talley Tour 


John Corigliano, who toured with Ma- 
rion Talley as assisting artist during 


February, has been re-engaged for the 
spring season and will play again with 
Miss Talley in Schenectady on March 
24. Other concerts will be given in Wor- 
cester, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Little Rock, Ark.; St. Louis; 
Milwaukee; and Duluth. Mr. Corigliano 
has been booked for recitals at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 30, 
with the Randall Choral Society, and for 
the summer concert course at Lakeside, 
Ohio, on Aug. 25. 


Harris to Lead St. Cecilia Concert 


Victor Harris will conduct the second 
concert of the Saint Cecilia Club of 
women’s voices on the evening of Tues- 
day, March 29, in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The program will in- 
clude, as usual, a number of works 
specially composed for the club, and will 
have the cooperation of Emilio de Go- 
gorza, baritone, and an orchestra made 


up of members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

The program will include Mr. Harris’ 
“Invocation to St. Cecilia,” and works of 
Grieg, De Falla, Wagner, Van der 
Stucken, Sullivan, Taylor and Forsyth. 


Lillian Fuchs to Give Second Recital 


Lillian Fuchs, violinist, is giving her 
second New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Wednesday evening, March 30. Miss 
Fuchs is a pupil of the late Franz Knei- 
sel and a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art. She received the Morris 
Loeb Prize of $1000 and the silver medal 
for excellence in scholarship at gradua- 
tion. Miss Fuchs was winner for three 
consecutive years of the Isaac Newton 
Seligman Prize for composition. She 
made her New York début in March, 
1925. She is a member of the Marianné 
Kneisel String Quartet and also of the 
Helen Teschner Tas String Quartet. 
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Robert Fuchs 


VIENNA, March 1.—Robert Fuchs, one 
of the most noted musical figures in 
Vienna, died recently on the street as a 
result of a stroke. The veteran composer 
and teacher had just observed his 
eightieth birthday. The event had been 
celebrated by all musical Vienna. Fuchs 
had lived in the circle of Johannes 
Brahms, who is said to have had a high 
opinion particularly of the former’s or- 
chestral serenades. It is not easy to 
give a picture of Fuchs as composer to 
those who do not know his work. A 
crystal clarity of the sections enhances 
the purity of his lines and forms, which 
might be called quite classic. His in- 
strumentatien is also of exemplary indi- 
viduality. He never, in his numerous 
works, went beyond the bounds of his 
powers. 

He had a special significance as a 
teacher. For decades he was active at 
the Conservatory of the Friends of Mu- 
sic, out of which grew the State Academy 
of Music. As a teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint he had among his pupils 
Mahler and Hugo Wolf; in later times, 


Zemlinsky and Franz Schreker, while 
still more recently there were Erich 
Korngold and many others. A_ whole 


generation of Vienna musicians studied 
under him. 

On his recent eightieth birthday, the 
Vienna Philharmonic celebrated by in- 
cluding one of his Serenades in a regu- 
lar program under Weingartner—the 
first of his works to be performed at 
these concerts. Afterward there was ar- 
ranged a special celebration for him, led 
by the oboist, Wunderer, and in which a 
complete symphony orchestra composed 
of his former pupils played! 

Dr. PAUL STEFAN. 


Dr. S. T. Hallman 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 19.—Dr. 
S. T. Hallman, for more than half a cen- 
tury one of the outstanding figures of 
the Lutheran Church in the South. and 
maker of fine violins, died at his home 
in this city March 8 in his eighty-fourth 
year. Up to within a few weeks of his 
death Dr. Hallman performed the active 
duties of pastor of the Woman’s Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church here. ‘The little 
shop in the yard of his home, where he 
made many violins, was the Mecca for 
music lovers. Owners of very old vio- 
lins in distant States sent or brought 
the instruments to Dr. Hallman to be 
repaired. He did all work by hand and 
with aid of small tools he himself in 
vented. Friends from various parts of 
the world would send him rare woods to 
experiment with in his violin making. 
Dr. Hallman was born in Lexington 
County, S. C., Sept. 3, 1844. He was 





from time to time editor of church 
papers and the author of religious books. 
D. G. SPENCER. 





Julius Engel 


From Tel-Aviv in Palestine has been 
received the news of the recent death of 
Julius Engel, critic and composer, and 
for some years teacher of harmony at 
the Tel-Aviv Music School. Mr. Engel 
was born sixty years ago at Taganrog 
in South Russia and was educated at the 
universities of Charkov and Moscow. In 
1900, becoming interested in the Zionist 
Movement, Mr. Engel collected and har- 
monized Jewish folk-songs in Russia, 
Lithuania and Poland. He was also ac- 
tive in the formation of the Jewish Folk- 
song Society in Petrograd in 1908. He 
was the author of the incidental music to 
“The Dybbuk,” played here and in 
Europe. He had lived for a number of 
years in Palestine. 





Olivia M. Scala 

WASHINGTON, March 19.—Olivia M. 
Scala, widow of Capt. Francis Scala, the 
organizer and first leader of the United 
States Marine Band, died here on March 
16, in her eighty-second year. Mrs. 
Scala was a member of a family of mu- 
sicians and was herself a composer of 
note. She was born in Richmond, Va., 
and came to Washington as a small child 
with her father, Philip Arth, who was a 
member of the Marine Band. Her 
brothers, John and Joseph Arth, both 
now dead, were’also members of the 
band. The husband, Captain Scala, was 
its leader when President Tyler was in- 
augurated. He was the composer of 
many marches and songs. Mrs. Scala 
is survived by five daughters and four 
sons, A. T. MARKS. 


Marie Lipsius 


LEIPZIG, March 12.—Marie Lipsius, 
known to the musical world as “La 
Mara,” died here recently. Mme. Lip- 
sius was born in Leipzig on Dec. 30, 1837, 
and was the daughter of Dr. Adalbert 
Lipsius, rector of the Tomasschule. She 
was a member of the Weimar circle, and 
besides writing biographies of several! 
eminent musicians, was the author of 
innumerable articles on musical sub- 
jects. She also edited the letters of 
Liszt, von Biilow and Berlioz. 


Ludwig Matzenauer 


News was received in New York last 
week of the death in Oststeiermark of 
Hofkapellmeister Ludwig Matzenauer, 
father of Margaret Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. 
Matzenauer, who was eighty years old, 
died on his birthday. 
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Beethoven’s Centenary Marked 





LAUDITE amici, comoe- 
dia finita est.” These 
words, among the last to 
be spoken by Beethoven 
in the final days of his 
struggle with death a 
century ago, have haunted the world’s 
memory this week, in which occurs, 
on March 26, the date of the cente- 





nary. Observances are being held in 
many countries and under the most 
distinguished governmental auspices. 


The chief ceremonies are, perhaps, those 
which are part of a week’s festival in 
Vienna, the city of his death. Perform- 
ance of the composer’s works and a 
congress of musicological notables are 
the chief events in this festival. 

In America a definite Beethoven Week 
was established, from March 19 to 27, 
in co-operation with an _ international 
committee for world-wide observance. 


Program for New York 


One of the most important opening 
ceremonies of the week took place in 
New York last Sunday evening at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. A 
large audience assembled. The program 
was opened with an address by Bishop 
Manning, who particularly dwelt on the 
“warmth and depth of ethical senti- 
ment” in Beethoven. He found in the 
composer’s work a challenge to a “re- 
vival of truer and nobler standards.” 
Walter Damrosch, who had been in- 
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Dallas Operatic “Find” to Have 
Clubs’ Aid 


ALLAS, March 19.—Dallas has 

added an operatic “find” to the 
recent quota of young American 
artists destined for the lyric stage. 
When the Chicago Civic Opera 
visited this city, an audition was 
arranged for Elizabeth Gerard, 
seventeen-year-old contralto of 


this city. Giorgio Polacco, musica} 
director of the company, pro- 
nounced Miss Gerard “one in a 


thousand.” Civic organizations at 
once took steps to further her 
career. A call to the Dallas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was issued 
by Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, presi- 
dent, to provide a fund for Miss 
Gerard’s further study. The Little 
Symphony, Ear! D. Behrends, con- 
ductor, has offered its services for 
a benefit concert. and the director 
of the Palace Theater has also 
offered assistance. Miss Gerard is 
a pupil of J. Wesley Hubbel, with 
whom she will continue to study 
for some months. Cc. BE. 
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vited to make the commemorative ad- 
dress, then mounted the pulpit, and, clad 
in his robes as doctor of music, gave a 
stirring address in which he emphasized 
that the centenary was an occasion of 
joyous acclaim, not of “mourning or 
tears.” He stressed the religious senti- 
ment of the composer and his sense of 
man’s brotherhood, as embodied in the 
Ninth Symphony. A_ performance by 
the choir of Beethoven’s Mass in C was 
led by Miles Farrow. The soloists were 
Grace Kerns, Pearl Benedict Jones, 
Arthur Kraft and Frank Cuthbert. 
Following the Mass, the congregation 
stood while the two Equali which were 
performed at the composer’s funeral a 
century ago were given by the four 
trombone players in St. Savior’s Chapel. 

On the same day “Beethoven: The 
Man and the Artist” was the subject 
of a sermon preached by Rev. John H. 
tandall at the Community Church, Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. The 
music of the service consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s works. Programs were given in 
many other churches. 


Civic Tributes Paid 


The civic celebration of the Beethoven 
Centennial in New York was to include 
exercises in schools, churches, and civic 
centers, according to announcement made 
by the Beethoven Week advisory body, 
of which George Eastman is chairman. 
There was to be a Beethoven hour in the 
public and high school auditoriums in 
the city; exhibits in libraries, and the 
culmination of the week in the celebra- 
tion by New York City churches on 
Sunday, March 27. An opening event at 
the Lyceum Theater of Carnegie Hall 
was held on Saturday, March 19, at 9% 
o'clock. Walter Damrosch explained at 
the piano the Fifth Symphony, assisted 
by the Musical Art Quartet. Dr. John 
H. Finley delivered a short talk on 
“What Beethoven Means to Our Civil- 
ization.” Music of Beethoven was played 
by the Musical Art Quartet, comprising 
Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, Louis 
Kaufman, and Marie Romaet-Rosanoff. 

A civic celebration at the Town Hall 
on Friday afternoon, March 25, free to 
the public. was to be under the auspices 
of the advisory body of Beethoven Week, 
the Civic Forum, and the League for 
Political Education. Henry W. Taft 
was announced to preside, and the speak- 
ers were to include W. J. Henderson and 
James M. Beck. The musical program 
was to consist of Beethoven songs by 
Elsa Alsen, Chicago Opera soprano, and 
the String Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2. 
played by the Musical Art Quartet. 

On March 26, in the Chamber Music 
Hall of Carnegie Hall, Mr. Damrosch is 
to deliver an explanatory lecture on the 
Ninth Symphony, assisted by a vocal 
quartet, comprising Olive Marshall. 
Grace Leslie. Charles Stratton, Fred- 
erick Baer. A delegate from the Vienna 
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Procession Will 
Alser Gasse. 
March 26, 1827, at About 6.00 o’clock. Beethoven Died as the Result of Dropsy, in His 56th Year. 
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Left. Beethoven’s Tomb in the Old Wahringer Churchyard in Vienna. Center, the Master, from a Recent 
Right, Facsimile of the Invitation to Beethoven’s Funeral. 

“Invitation to the Burial of Ludwig van Beethoven, Which Will 

Afternoon. 
Dwelling of the Deceased, in the Schwarzspanierhaus, Number 200, on the Slope Before the ‘Scotch’ 


Go to the Church of the Trinity, Near the Mimorite Fathers, in the 
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The Text 
The Meeting Will Take Place in the 


The World of Music Will Find Irreparable the Loss of the Celebrated Composer on 





Beethoven festival, who has just come to 
this country, will deliver a short talk. 

In connection with the centennial, 
Walter Damrosch will appear as co- 
pianist with Harold Bauer in the Bee- 
thoven Association’s concert in Town 
Hall on March 28, giving the first per- 
formance of a new arrangement of the 
Grosse Fugue by Harold Bauer. Mr 
Damrosch will give the Ninth Symphony 
with a chorus of 250 in the New York 








Symphony’s concerts of April 8 and 10 
and will give two radio lecture recitals, 
on the Fifth and Ninth Symphonies, on 
Saturday. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra’ com- 
memorated the centennial this week with 
all-Beethoven programs Thursday night 
and Friday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
under Wilhelm Furtwiangler’s direction. 
with Walter Gieseking, pianist, as 
soloist. 





Circumstances of Beethoven's Death 








Recalled on Hundredth Anniversary 
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¢¢ AT a quarter to six on the evening of 

March 26 there sudden 
storm of hail and covering the 
ground and the roofs of the Schwarz- 
spanierplatz, and followed by a flash of 
lightning and a clap of thunder. So 
great was the crash as to rouse even the 
dying man. He opened his eyes, clenched 
his fist and shook it in the air above him. 
This lasted a few seconds while the hail 
rushed down outside, and then the hand 
fell, and the great composer was no 
more.” 

Typical is this account of Beethoven’s 
death, drawn from the record of Stephan 
Breuning, who with Schindler was a 
faithful attendant during the last days 
of the composer. There are many in- 
imitable details of those last days re- 
corded—some of the greatest pathos and 
many illuminated by the humor and in- 
domitable spirits of the great man. _ 

Up to the last Beethoven spoke of 
further projects which he had sketched, 
a Tenth Symphony, a Requiem, Music to 
“Faust” and an Instruction Book for 
the Piano! Among the visitors to his 
bedside during the last days was Schu- 
bert, whom Beethoven recognized but 
could no longer converse with. On 
March 24 the last sacraments of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church were given him, 
and soon he fell into the semi-uncon- 
scious state which lasted for several 
days before the end. 
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Funeral Drew Throng 


The death of the composer created a 
great sensation in musical Vienna. The 
funeral, held on the afternoon of March 
29, drew great throngs. A procession 
of mourners went from the Schwarzs- 
panierhaus to the Church of the Minor- 
ites, bearing the body. The chief mourn- 
ers were Johann van Beethoven, the 
composer’s brother; Stephan Breuning 
his faithful friend, and Ignaz von Mosel, 
composer. Eight members of the Vienna 
Opera carried the coffin—the composers, 
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Joseph von Eybler, Johann Hummel, ig- 
naz von Seyfried, Adalbert Gyrowetz, Jo- 
seph Weigl, Conradin Kreutzer, Johann 
Ginzbacher and Wilhelm Wiirfel. There 
was a group of three dozen torchbearers 
including such notables as Schubert 
Czerny, the bass Lablache, the poet 
Grillparzer and others. 


“Equali” Sung 


A chorus of sixteen male singers and 
four trombonists were heard in two 
Equali written by Beethoven for Al! 
Souls’ Day and fitted with words taken 
from the “Miserere” and other texts by 
Seyfried. 

The crowd which gathered to see the 
body pass is estimated at 20,000. Sol- 
diers had to be called to make way for 
the procession, and it took an hour and 
a half to go from the house to the 
church. After the service here, the body 
was taken in a hearse with four horses 
to the Wahringer Cemetery. Many car- 
riages and a multitude on foot followed 

At the cemetery gate an address by 
Grillparzer was recited by Anschiitz, the 
actor, who because of his profession 
could not, according to tradition, ad- 
dress the throng on “holy ground.” 
Poems by Castelli and Schlechta were 
read. At the grave three laurel wreaths 
were placed on the bier by Hummel. 


Masses Performed 


A solemn mass was performed in the 
Hofpfarrkirche on April 3, Mozart’s 
“Requiem” being sung. Lablache took 
the bass solo part and is said to hav« 
himself paid the fees of the other sing 
ers. On April 5 Cherubini’s “Requiem” 
was sung at the Karlskirche. 

Beethoven’s grave in the Wahringer 
cemetery is near that of Schubert and 
others. The Society of the Friends of 
Music in 1863 exhumed the bodies of 


both these composers and reburied them. 
The grave at this time was covered by a 
flat stone surmounted by a stone obelisk 
and surrounded by an iron railing. The 
obelisk is inscribed simply with a lyre 
and the composer’s name. 
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